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CHAPTER  XV. 


THE  DURATION  OP  HUMAN   TRIBAL  mSTORY. 


ComporiBon  of  Ontogenetic  and  Pliylngonetio  Periods  of  Time.— Duration  of 
Germ-liistory  in  Man  and  in  Different  Animals.— Extreme  BrBTily  of 
tbe  Ltitter  in  Coin[iarrsoii  witb  the  ImmeaEurablo  Long  Periods  of 
Ti'ibal  Historr.— Relation  of  tbis  Rapid  Ontogenetie  ilodification  to  the 
Slow  FbjIo^netTC  Uetamorphosis.— Estimate  of  tbe  Post  Daration  ct 
the  Organic  World,  foonded  on  the  BelntiFa  ThicknenB  of  SMimentary 
Bock-strata,  or  Neplnainn  FormBtioua— The  Five  Mxin  DiTiaioiia  in  ■ 
the  £altGr:  I.  Primordial,  or  Aiobilithie  Epoch.  II.  Primarj,  or 
Fnliaclitliic  Bpoch.  III.  Secandarj,  or  Meaolithio  Epoch.  TV.  Tertiary, 
or  Cionolithio  Epoch.  V.  Qnatemary,  or  Anthropolithio  Epoch. — The 
Eelativa  Doration  of  the  Five  Epocha,— The  Roanlts  of  Conipocative 
Phiiology  as  Eiploining  the  Phjlogeny  of  Spccioi.^Tho  Inter-relatioos 
of  the  Main  Stema  and  Branchaa  of  the  Indo-Germanio  Laoguagea  ore 
Annlagoaa  to  the  Inter-relaiious  of  the  Main  Stems  and  Branches  of 
the  Vertebrate  Tribe.— The  Parent  Foi-nis  in  both  CaEea  are  Eitinct.  — 
The  Most  Important  Btages  among  the  Human  Ancestral  Forma. — 
Uonera  originated  by  Spontaneous  GeDcratiou. — KeceEsity  of  Bpouta. 
neooa  Geucration. 

"In  vain  u  yet  hoail  been  attempted  to  drawan  exact  line  of  demkroalion 
liclvreen  liiBturic  and  prohi»torio  Cimea;  tbe  origin  of  man  and  the  period  of 
bis  Brst  appearance  paaa  back  into  indefinable  time  ;  the  so-oalled  archaic 
nge  cannoc  be  sharply  distingnlibed  from  the  prpsont  age.  This  is  the  fata 
of  all  geological,  aa  of  all  historical  periods.  The  periods  vvhioh  we  c 
tiugubb  ace,  themfore,  more  or  lesa  arbitrarily  defined,  and,  like  the  divisit 
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in  Bjstematio  nntural  history,  can  only  seire  to  bring  the  snbjeot  of  oar 
stndy  better  befora  ns  and  to  render  it  more  manageable ;  but  not  to  maik 
real  distinctions  between  different  things."— Bbrnharo  Gotta  (1866). 

OuB  comparative  study  of  the  Anatomy  and  Ontogeny  of 
the  Amphioxus  and  the  Ascidian  has  afforded  us  aid,  the 
value  of  which  can  hardly  be  over-estimated,  towards 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  human  Ontogeny.  For  in  the 
first  place  we  have  in  this  way  filled  up,  as  regards  Anatomy, 
the  wide  chasm  which  in  all  previous  systems  of  the  . 
animal  kingdom  existed  between  Vertebrates  and  Inverte-  | 
brates ;  and  in  the  second  place,  in  the  germ-history  of  the 
Amphioxus  we  have  recognized  primordial  phases  of  de- 
velopment, which  have  long  disappeared  fron\  the  Ontogeny 
of  Man,  and  which  have  been  lost  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  abridged  heredity.  Of  special  importance  among 
these  phases  of  development  is  the  Archigastrula,  the  ori- 
ginal, genuine  Gastrula-form  wliich  the  Amphioxus  has 
retained  up  to  the  present  time,  and  which  re-appears  in 
the  same  form  in  low  invertebrate  animals  of  the  most 
diverse  classes. 

The  genn-history  of  the  Amphioxus  and  the  Ascidian 
has,  therefore,  so  far  perfected  our  direct  knowledge  of 
human  genealogy,  that,  notwithstanding  the  incompleteness 
of  our  empiric  knowledge,  there  is  no  essential  gap  of  any 
great  moment  in  the  pedigrea  We  may,  therefore,  at  once 
proceed  to  our  task,  and,  aided  by  the  ontogenetic  and 
comparative-anatomical  materials  at  our  command,  may 
reconstruct  the  main  outlines  of  human  Phylogeny.  The 
immense  importance  of  the  direct  application  of  the  funda- 
mental biogenetic  law  of  the  causal  connection  betwe^ 
Ontogeny  and  Phylogeny  now  becomes  evident    But,  before 
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begiiinmg  this  task,  it  wiU  be  well  to  note  a  few  other 
general  facts  wliicli  may  enable  us  better  to  underatanJ  the 
phenomena  we  are  about  to  stuJy, 

Firstly,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  insert  a  few 
remarks  as  to  the  duration  of  time  during  which  Man  was 
developing  from  the  animal  kingdom.  The  first  thought 
that  occurs  to  the  mind  when  we  consider  the  facta  in 
question,  is  of  the  immense  difference  between  the  duration 
of  the  germ-history  of  Man  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  his 
tribal  history  on  the  other.  The  brief  period  in  which  the 
Ontogeny  of  the  human  individual  takes  place,  bears  no 
proportion  to  the  infinitely  long  period  required  for  the 
Phylogeny  of  the  human  tribe.  The  human  individual 
requires  nine  months  for  its  perfect  development  from  the 
fertilized  egg-cell  to  the  moment  at  which  it  is  bom  and 
quits  the  mother's  body.  The  human  embryo,  therefore, 
passes  through  the  whole  course  of  its  development  in  the 
brief  space  of  40  weeks  (usually  in  esactly  280  days). 
Each  man  is  really  older  by  this  period  tlian  ia  usually 
assumed.  When,  for  example,  a  chUd  is  said  to  be  9J  years 
old,  he  is  in  reality  10  years  old.  For  individual  existence 
does  not  begin  at  the  moment  of  birth,  but  at  the 
moment  of  fertilization.  In  many  other  Mammals  the 
duration  of  the  embryonic  development  is  the  same  as  in 
Man,  e.g.,  the  Ox.  In  the  Horse  and  the  Ass  it  is  somewhat 
lunger,  viz.,  from  43  to  45  weeks;  in  the  Camel  it  is  1 
months.  In  the  largest  Mammals  the  embryo  requires  a 
much  longer  time  for  its  complete  formation  within  the 
maternal  body;  in  the ■  Rhinoceros,  for  instance,  IJ  year, 
I  the  Elephant  90  weeks.     In  the  latter  case,  thereforej 

latioD  lasts  more   tlian  twice  as  long  as  in  Man — for 
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^^B    nearly  a  year  and  tlu-ee  quarters.    In  the  smaller  Mammals, 
^^H     the  diu-ation  of  embiyonJc  development  is,  on  the  contrary, 
^^P     much   shorter.     The  smallest  Mammals,  the  Harvest  Mice, 
^V      develop  fully  in  3  weeks ;  RaliLits  and  Hares  in  4  weeks ; 
^V       Rats  and  Marmots  in  5  weeks  ;  the  Dog  in  9,  the  Pig  in  17, 
the  Sheep  in  21,  and  the  Stag  in  36  weeks.    Development  is 
yet  more  rapid  in  Birds.     The  Chick,  under  normal  con- 
ditions of  incubation,  requires  only  3  weeks,  or  just  21  days 
I    for  its  full  development     The  Duck,  on  the  other   hand, 
takes  25,  the  Turkey  27.  the  Peacock  31,  the  Swan  42,  aod 
the  New  Holland  Cassowary  65  days.     The  smallest  of  all 
Birds,  the  Humming-bird,  quits  the  egg  after  the  twelfth  day. 
It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  in  Mammals  and  in  Birds  the 
dui'ation  of  development  within  the  egg-membranes  stands 
in  a  definite  relation  to  the  size  of  body  attained  by  each 
vertebrate  species.     But  the  latter  is  not  the  sole  determin- 
ing cause  of  the  former.     There  are   many  other  circum- 
stances which  influence  the  duration  of  individual  develop- 
ment within  the  membmnes  of  the  egg.^^* 
In  all   cases,  however,  the  duration  of  the  Ontogeny 
appears  infinitely  brief  when  compared  with  the  enoi-mous, 
the  infinitely  long  period  during  which  the  Phylogeny,  or 
gradual   development  of  the  ancestral  series,  took    place. 
This  period  is  not  to  ha  measured  by  years  and  centuries, 

■  but  by  thousands  and  millions  of  years.  Many  millions  of 
years  must  indeed  have  elapsed  while  the  most  perfect 
vertebrate  organism,  Man,  gradually  developed  from  the 
primteval  one-celled  ancestral  organism.  The  opponents  of 
the  development  theory,  who  regard  this  giudual  develop- 
ment of  Man  from  lower  animal  forms,  and  his  original 
descent  from  a  one-celled  primitive  animal  as  incredible, 
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io  not  reflect  that  the  very  same  marvel  actually  roeore 
before  oar  eyea  in  the  short  space  of  nine  months  duiing 
the  embryonic  developmunt  of  each  human  individual 
The  same  series  of  nmltifariously  diverse  forms,  through 
which  our  brute  ancestors  passed  in  the  course  of  many 
millions  of  years,  has  been  traversed  by  every  Man  during 
the  first  40  weeks  of  his  individual  e^tence  within  the 
maternal  body. 

All  changes  in  organic  forms,  all  metamorphoses  of 
animal  and  plant  forms,  appear  to  us  ail  the  more  remark- 
able and  all  the  more  wonderful  in  proportion  as  they  occur 
more  rapidly.  When,  therefore,  our  opponents  pronounce  that 
the  past  development  of  the  human  race  from  lower  anima) 
forms  is  incredible,  they  must  regard  the  embryonic  develop- 
ment of  the  human  individual  from  the  simple  egg-cell  as 
far  more  wonderful  in  comparison.  This  latter  process — the 
ontogenetic  modification — which  takes  place  before  our  eyes, 
must  appear  more  wondeifu!  than  the  phylogenetic  modifi- 
cation, in  proportion  as  the  duration  of  the  tribal  history 
exceeds  that  of  the  germ-history.  For  the  human  embryo 
must  pass  through  the  whole  process  of  individual  develop- 
ment, &om  the  simple  cell  up  to  the  many-celled  perfect 
Man,  with  all  his  organs,  in  the  brief  space  of  40  weeks.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  may  assign  many  millions  of  years  for 
the  accompUshment  of  the  analogous  process  of  phyloge- 
netic development — the  development  of  Man's  ancestors  &om 
the  simplest  one-celled  form. 

As  regards  these  phylogenetic  periods,  it  is  impossible 
to  fix  approximately  their  length  in  hmidreds  or  in  thousands 
of  years,  or  to  establish  any  absolute  measure  of  their 
duration.     But  the  researches  of  geologists  have  long.slnce 
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enabled  ua  to  estimate  and  compare  the  relative  durations 
of  the  various  periods  of  the  earth's  organic  history.  The 
most  direct  standard  for  determining  the  relative  duration 
of  geological  periods  is  afforded  by  the  thickness  of  the  so- 
callod  Neptunian  strata  or  sedimentary  rocli,  i.e.,  all  those 
strata  which  have  been  deposited,  aa  mud,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean,  or  under  fresh  water.  These  stratified  sedi- 
mentary rocks — limestone,  clay,  marl,  sandstone,  slate,  etc — 
which  constitute  the  great  mass  of  mountain-chains,  and 
which  are  often  several  thousand  feet  in  thickness,  afford 
us  data  for  estimating  the  relative  lengths  of  the  various 
periods  of  the  earth's  history. 

For  the  sake  of  completeness,  I  must  say  a  few  words  as 
to  the  development  of  the  earth  as  a  whole,  briefly  indicating 
a  few  of  the  more  prominent  facts  relating  to  this  matter. 
At  the  very  outset  we  are  confronted  with  the  weighty 
fact,  that  life  originated  on  our  planet  at  a  certain  definite 
period.  This  ia  a  proposition  that  is  no  longer  gainsaid  by 
any  competent  geologist.  We  now  know  for  certain  that 
organic  life  upon  our  planet  actually  began  at  a  certain 
time,  and  that  it  did  not  exist  there  from  eternity,  a^ 
some  have  supposed.  The  indisputable  proofs  of  this  are 
furnished,  on  the  one  hand,  by  physico-astronomical  cos- 
mogeny;  on  the  other,  by  tlie  Ontogeny  of  organisms.  Species 
and  tribes,  like  individuals,  do  not  enjoy  a  perpetual 
life.^^  They  also  had  a  beginning.  The  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  origin  of  life  upon  the  earth  up  to  the 
present  time  (and  with  this  period  of  time  alone  we  are 
here  concerned)  we  call  the  "  history  of  the  oiganic  eaith," 
as  distinguished  from  the  "history  of  the  inorganic  earth.! 
which  embraces  the  period  before  the  origin  of  organic 
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With  regard  to  the  latter,  we  first  obtained  clear  ideas  from 
the  natural  philosophical  reaearchea  and  coniputations  of 
the  great  critical  philosopher,  ImmaDuel  Kant,  and  on  this 
point  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  Kant's  "AUgemeine  Natur- 
geschichte  und  Theorie  des  Himmels  "  and  to  tlie  numerous 
Cosmogcniea  which  treat  the  subject  in  a  popular  style. 
We  cannot  here  dwell  upon  questions  of  this  kind. 

The  organic  history  of  the  earth  could  begin  only  when 
water  in  tiuid  drops  existed  upon  its  surface.  For  the  very 
existence  of  all  organisms,  without  any  exception,  depends 
on  water  in  the  fluid  state,  their  bodies  containing  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  the  same.  Our  own  body,  in  its  fully 
developed  state,  contains  in  its  tissues  70  per  cent,  of  water 
and  only  30  per  cent,  of  solid  matter.  The  amount  of  water 
is  still  greater  in  the  body  of  the  child,  and  is  greatest  of  all 
in  the  embiyo.  In  early  stages  of  development  the  human 
[nbryo  contains  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  water,  and  not 
I  per  cent,  of  solid  matter.  In  low  marine  animals, 
dly  in  the  Medusje,  the  body  contains  even  more  than 
I  per  cent,  of  water,  and  not  even  one  per  cent,  of  solid 
I  matter.  No  organism  can  exist  and  perform  its  vital 
(unctions  without  water.     Without  water  there  is  no  lifa 

Water  in  the  fluid  state,  which  is,  therefore,  in- 
dispensable for  the  existence  of  life,  could  not,  however, 
appear  upon  the  earth  until  after  the  temperature  of  the 
surface  of  the  fiery  globe  had  sunk  to  a  certain  point. 
Before  this  it  existed  only  in  the  form  of  steam.  As 
soon,  however,  as  the  first  drop  of  water  in  a  fluid  state  was 
precipitated  by  cooling  from  the  envelope  of  steam,  it  began 
ita  geological  action,  and  from  that  time  to  this  it  has 
effected  continual  changes  in  the  modification  of  the  hard 
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crust  of  tlie  earth.  The  result  of  thia  unceasing  work  (A 
the  water,  which  in  the  form  of  rain  and  hail,  of  snow  and 
ice,  of  rushing  ton'ent  and  surging  wave  crumbles  and  dis- 
solves the  rocks,  is  the  formation  of  ooze.  As  Huxley  says, 
in  his  excellent  "Lectures  on  the  Causes  of  the  Phenomenaof 
Organic  Nature,"  the  most  important  fact  in  the  past  history 
of  our  earth  is  ooze,  and  the  question  aa  to  the  history  of  the 
past  ages  of  the  world  resolves  itself  into  a  question  as  to 
the  formation  of  ooze.  All  the  stratiiied  rocks  of  our  moun- 
tainous formations  were  onginally  deposited  as  ooze  at  the 
bottom  of  the  watei-s,  and  only  afterwards  hardened  into 
solid  stone. 

As  has  already  been  said,  it  is  possible,  by  biinging 
together  and  comparing  the  various  rock -strata  from  many 
places  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  to  obtain  an  approximate 
conception  of  the  relative  ages  of  these  various  strata. 
Geologists  have  long  agreed  that  there  is  an  entirely  definite 
historical  sequence  of  the  various  formations.  The  various 
groups  of  strata  which  lie  one  over  another  correspond  to 
successive  periods  in  the  earth's  organic  history,  during 
which  they  were  deposited  in  the  shape  of  mud  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  Gradually  this  mud  was  hardened  into 
solid  rock.  The  latter,  by  alternate  upheaval  and  depres- 
sion of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  was  hfted  above  the  watei^ 
and  assumed  the  form  of  mountains.  Four  or  five  main 
periods  in  the  earth's  organic  history,  answering  to  tiie 
larger  and  smaller  groups  of  these  sedimentary  tock-atrata, 
are  usually  distinguished.  These  main  periods  are  sub- 
divided into  numerous  subordinate  or  lesser  periods.  From 
twelve  to  fifteen  of  the  latter  are  usually  assumed.  (C£ 
Tables  SII    and  XIII.,  pp.    11,  12.)     The  relative  thick- 
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aess  of  Oie  various  groups  of  strata  affords  the  means  of 
approximately  estimating  the  relative  lenf,'th  of  these  various 
divisions  of  time.  Of  course  we  cannot  say,  "In  a  hun- 
dred yeara  on  the  average  a  stratum  of  a  certain  thick- 
ness (say  two  inches)  is  deposited,  and  therefore  a  rock- 
stratum  of  a  thousand  feet  in  thickness  is  600,000 
years  old."  For  different  rock-formations  of  equal  thick- 
ness may  have  occupied  periods  of  very  various  length 
in  their  deposition  and  consolidation.  From  the  thickness 
of  the  formation  we  may,  however,  approximately  judge  of 
the  relative  length  of  the  period  during  which  it  wa.s 
foi-med. 

Of  the  four  or  five  main  periods  of  the  earth's  organic 
lilstory,  our  acquaintance  with  which  is  indispensable  for 
our  Phylogeny  of  the  human  race,  the  first  and  oldest  is 
known  as  the  Primordial,  Archizoic,  or  Archilithic  Epoch, 
If  we  estimate  the  total  thickness  of  all  the  sedimentary 
strata  as  averaging  ahout  130,000  feet,  then  70,000  feet  belong 
to  this  first  epoch — more  than  one  half  From  this  and  other 
circumstances  we  may  conclude  that  the  corresponding 
Primordial  or  Archilithic  Epoch  must  alone  have  been  con- 
siderably longer  than  the  whole  long  period  between  tlie 
close  of  the  Archilithic  and  the  present  time.  Probably  the 
Fiimordial  Epoch  was  much  longer  than  might  appear  from 
the  ratio  of  7 ;  6,  which  we  have  given.  This  Epoch  is  divided 
into  three  sub-periods,  known  as  the  Laurentian,  Cambrian, 
and  Silm-ian,  corresponding  to  the  three  principal  groups  of 
sedimentary  rock-strata  which  constitute  the  Archilithic 
rocks.  The  enormous  length  of  time  required  for  the  forma- 
tion at  the  bottom  of  the  primordial  sea  of  these  gigantic 
strata,  of  over  70,000  feet  in  thickness,  must,  at  all  events, 
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have  been  many  millions  of  years,  During  that  time  tlicre 
came  into  existence  by  spontaneous  generation  the  oldest 
and  simplest  organisms — those  in  which  life  began  upon  our 
planet — viz.,  the  Monei-a,  From  these,  one-celled  i>Iants  and 
animals  first  developed — the  Amcebie  and  many  kinds  of 
Protista.  Dui-ing  this  same  Archilithie  Epoch,  also,  all  thu 
invertebrate  ancestors  of  the  human  race  developed  from 
these  one-celled  organisms.  We  draw  this  conclusion  from 
the  fact  that  towards  the  close  of  the  Silurian  period 
a  few  remains  of  fossil  Fishes  are  already  to  be  found,  viz., 
Selachians  and  Ganoids,  These  are,  however,  much  more 
highly  organized  and  of  later  origin  than  the  lowest 
Vertebrates  (the  Amphioxus),  or  than  the  various  skull-less 
Vertebrates  allied  to  Amphioxus,  which  must  have  lived 
during  this  time.  The  latter  must  necessarily  have  been 
preceded  by  all  the  invertebrate  ancestors  of  man.  Hence 
we  may  characterize  this  entire  epoch  as  the  "age  of  man's 
invertebrate  ancestors;"  or,  with  special  reference  to  the 
oldest  representatives  of  the  Veiiebrate  tribe,  as  the  "age 
of  Skull-less  Animals,"  During  the  whole  Archilithie  Epoch 
the  inhabitajits  of  our  planet  consisted  exclusively  of 
aquatic  forms ;  at  least,  no  remains  of  terrestrial  animals 
or  plants  dating  from  this  period  have  as  yet  been  found, 
A  few  remains  of  land-dweUing  organisms  which  are  some- 
times referred  to  the  Silurian  Period,  are  Devonian. 

The  Primordial  Epoch  was  followed  by  the  PaliEolithie, 
Palieozoic,  or  Primary  Epoch,  which  is  also  separable  into 
three  sub-periods :  the  Devonian,  the  Carboniferous,  and  the 
Permian.  During  the  Devonian  Period  the  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone, or  Devonian  system  was  formed ;  during  the  Car- 
boniferous, those  great  beds  of  coal  were  deposited  which 
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TABLE    XII. 

ByitMBBtio  Survey  of  tlie  PalEeoctoIogical  Periods,  or  tlie  Greater  Divietijcx 

in  the  Historj  of  the  OrgSiiiic  Earth. 

I.  Firet  Epoch :  The  AreliUUue,  or  Primordial  Eiiich. 
(Age  of  8kalMess  Aaimala  nod  Seaweed  Furestg.) 

1.  The  Older  Archilithio  Epoch  or  Laurentian  Periol 

2.  The  Middle  Archilithic  Epoch  „  Camlirian  PerioJ. 
8.  The  Later  ArohiUthio  Epoch                  „                Biluiiau  Period. 

n.  Sea!i\d  Epoch  i  The  Paliolithio,  or  rrimary  Epoch. 
(Ag«  of  FiELea  and  Fcm  FurcfltB.) 
4.  The  OWer  Palieolithic  Epnch  or  Daroninn  Period. 

6.  TheMiddlapBliDolithic  Epoch  „  Coal  Period. 

6.  The  Later  Falieollthia  Epoch  „  FcrmiaD  Period. 

in.  Third  Epoch:  Ths  Mwolilldc,  or  Secondary  Epoch. 
{Age  ot  Eeptiloa  and  Piue  Foresta,  ConiJeToi.) 

7.  The  Older  Mesolithic  Ejjoch  or  Triaeaio  Period. 

8.  The  Ifiddla  Meaolithic  Epoch  „  Jnraasio  Period. 

9.  The  Later  Meaollthic  Ei>ooh  „  Ohulk  rcriud. 

IV.  Fourth  Ejioch :  The  CsBnolithio,  or  Tertiary  Epoch, 
|l  (Age  of  Mauiuiols  oud  Leaf  Forests.) 

ID.  The  Older  Coinotithio  Epoch  or  Eocene  Period. 

^^.  The  Middle  CieiiDlitliic  Epoch  „  Miocene  Period. 

^■telhe  Later  Cmnolithio  Epouh  „  Pliocene  Period. 

^^^B       T.  Fifth  Epoch ;  The  Anthropolithle,  or  QaaUmary  Epoch. 
^^^  (Ago  ot  Man  and  Cultivated  ForeHts.) 

13.  The  Older  Anthropolithio  Epoch  or  lee  Age,  Glacial  Period. 

14.  The  Middle  Aothropolithic  Efioch        „  Post  Glacial  Period. 
TLe  Later  Anthrapolithie  Epoch           „  Period  of  Culture. 

Period  of  Coltnre  is  the  Eistorlo  Period,  or  Period  of  Tradition.) 
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TABLE    XIII. 

Systematic  Survey  of  tbe  Palasoutological  Formations,  or  the  Fossilifevooi 

Strata  of  the  Earth's  Cmst. 


Roch-Oroupa, 


Synonyms  of 
Formations, 


V.  Quaternary  / 

Qrotip,        i     XIV.  Recent    C  36.  Present 

or  1        (Allaviam)      (  35.  Becent 

Anthropolithic  j XIII. Pleistocene  r  34.  Postglacial 

(Anthropozoic)  I       (Dilaviom)      \  33.  Glacial 
gpronps  of  strata  \ 


17.  Tertiary 

Qroup, 

or 

CaBnolithio 

(CaBnozoic) 

gronps  of  strata 


XII.  Pliocene    (  32.  Arvemian 

(New  tertiary)    \  31.  Snb-Appenine 

XI.  Miocene     X  30.  Falnnian 

(Middle  tertiary)  (  29.  Limborgian 

mM  f  T""^  ^  i  2?:  NSSSutfc 

(Old  tertiary)  )  ^   j^^^^^^  ^^y 


III.  Secondary 

Qroup, 

or 

Mesolithio 

(Mesozoic) 

gi*onps  of  strata 


/  IX.  Cretaceons. 


V 


VIII.  Jura 


VII.  Trias 


25.  White  chalk 
24.  Oreen  sand 
23.  Neooomian 
22.  Wealden 
21.  Portlandian 
20.  Ozfordian 
19.  Bath 
18.  Lias 
17.  Kenper 
16.  Mnschelkalk 
15.  Bnnter  sand 


XL  Prima/ry 

Group, 

or 

Pals^li  ihio 

( PalaBOzoic) 

groups  of  strata! 


VI.  Permian     f  ^^  KonnWil 

(Newreds.u.d.^     '        fclZ) 

13.  Bed  sandstone 
12.  Carboniferons 


stone) 


V.  Carboniferons 
(Coal) 

IV.  Devonian 
\  (Old    red    sand- 
stone) 


L  Primordial 

Qroup, 

or 

Archil  ithio 

(Archizoic)      f  ^ 

groups  of  strata  \     I.  Lanrentian  s 


III.  Silurian 
II.  Cambrian    \ 


sandstone 
11.  Carboniferons 

limestone 
10.  Pilton 
9.  Ilfraoombe 
8.  Linton 

7.  Ludlow 
6.  Wenlcck 
5.  Llandeilo 
4.  Potsdam 
3.  Longmynd 
2.  Labrador 
1.  Ottawa 


Upper  alluvial 
Lower- alluvial 
Upper  diluvial 
Lower  diluvial 


Upper 

Lower 

Upper 

Lower 

Upper 

Middle 

Lower 


pliocene 
pliocene 
miocene 
miocene 
eocene 
eocene 
eocene 


Upper  cretaceons 
Middle  cretaceons 
Lower  cretaceous 
The  Kentish  Weald 
Upper  oolite 
Middle  ool<te 
Lower  oolite 
Lias  formation 
Upper  trias 
Middle  trias 
Lower  trias 

Upper  Permian 


Lower  Permian 
Upper  carbonifer- 
ous 
Lower  oarbonifer* 

ous 
Upper  Devonian 
Middle  Do  von  Ian 
Lower  Devonian 

Upper  Silurian 
Middle  Sflurlan 
Lower  Silurian 
Upper  Cambrian 
Lower  Cambdan 
Upper  Laurentioo 
Lower  Lanrentian 
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supply   us  vnih   our  principal  fuel ;  in  the  Pennian,  the 

New  Red  Sandstone,  the  Magneaian  Limestone  (Zechstoin), 
and  the  Cupriferous  Slate  were  formed  The  approxi- 
mate thickness  of  this  entire  group  of  strata  is  esti- 
mated at  42,000  feet  at  most ;  some  geologists  make  it 
Bomewhat  more,  otherH  considerably  less.  In  any  case, 
this  Palfeolithic  Epoch,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  consider- 
ably shorter  than  the  Archilithic,  but  yet  is  considerably 
longer  than  all  the  following  Epochs  takea  together.  The 
strata  deposited  during  this  Primary  Epoch  supply  fossil 
animal  remains  in  great  abundance;  besides  numerous 
species  of  Invertebrates  we  find  also  very  many  Verte- 
brates— Fishes  preponderating.  As  early  as  the  Devonian, 
and  even  during  the  Carboniferous  and  the  Permian 
Periods,  there  existed  so  great  a  number  of  Fishes,  espe- 
cially Primitive  Fishes  (Sharks)  and  Ganoids,  that  we  may 
designate  the  entire  Palceolithic  Period  as  the  Age  of  Fishes. 
The  Palseozoic  Ganoids  especially  are  represented  by  a 
large  number  of  forms. 

But  even  during  this  period  some  Fishes  began  to 
accustom  themselves  to  living  upon  the  land,  and  thus  gave 
rise  to  the  Amphibian  class'.  Even  in  the  carboniferous 
system  we  find  fossil  remains  of  Amphibia — the  earliest 
terrestrial  and  air-breathing  animals.  In  the  Permian 
Period  the  variety  of  these  Amphibia  becomes  gi-cater.  To- 
wards its  close  the  first  Amnion-animals,  the  tribal  ancestors 
of  the  true  higher  Vertebrate  classes,  seem  first  to  appear. 
These  are  a  few  lizard-like  animals,  of  which  the  Protero- 
saurus  fi-om  the  Cupiiferous  Slate  at  Eisenach  is  the  best 
imra.  The  appearance  of  the  most  ancient  Amnion 
I  (Amniota),  to  which  the  common  parent-form  of 
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^H   Reptilos,  Birds,  and  Mammals  must  have  belonged,  t 
^P    in  fact  to  be  referred  by  tbcso  oldest  reptilian  remains  b 
^*     to  the  close  of  the  Palieolithic  Eijoch.     During  this  Epoa 
the   ancestors  of  the   human   race  must  accordingly  hai 
been  represented,  first  by  true  Fishes,  then  by  Mtid-Fiaht 

I{Dijmeusia)  and  Amphibia,  and  finally  by  the  olda 
Amnion  Animals,  the  Frotamnia. 
After  the  Paleolithic  Epoch  comes  a  third  main  divisio 
of  the  earth's  organic  history,  knoivn  as  the  Mesolithic,  ( 
Secondary  Epoch.  This  is  again  distinguished  into  thw 
eubdivisiona — the  Triassic,  the  Jurassic,  and  the  Cretaceoi 
Periods.  The  approximate  thickness  of  the  atrata-groupi 
formed  during  these  three  Periods  from  the  beginning  a 
the  Triaasie  down  to  the  end  of  the  Cretaceous  Period 
amounts  in  all  to  about  15,000  feet,  not  one  half  the  thick 
ness  of  the  Paleolithic  deposits.  During  this  Epoch  a  veTj 
great  and  varied  development  took  place  in  all  divisions  S 
the  animal  kingdom.  In  the  vertebrate  tribe  especially! 
number  of  new  and  interesting  forms  developed.  AmoDj 
Fishes  the  Osseous  Fishes  {Tdeostel)  now  first  appear,  Buf 
the  Reptiles  surpass  all  others  both  in  numbers  and  U 
diversity  of  species — the  most  remarkable  and  the  most 
familiar  forms  being  the  gigantic  extinct  Dragons  (Dino^ 
saurians),  the  Sea-Dragons  (Halisaurians),  and  the  Flying 
Lizards  (Pterosaurians).  In  reference  to  this  predominance  o£ 
tlie  reptilian  class  this  time  is  known  as  the  age  of  repiiUa, 
But  the  class  of  Birds  also  developed  during  ih^<n  period,. 
undoubtedly  originated  from  a  branch  of  the  lizard-like 
Reptiles.  This  is  shown  by  the  similar  embryology  of  Birdt 
and  of  Reptiles,  by  their  Comparative  Anatomy,  and  alao  hj 
I  tihe  fact  that  we  know  of  fossil  birds  with  toothed  ja'A'i 
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^^bd  with  lizard's  tail,  belonging  to  this  period  (Odon- 
^^Mkid  Arclusopteryx).  Finally,  it  was  during  this  period 
BVufc  there  appeared  upon  the  Kccne  that  most  perfi:et  and, 
r  f'>r  U3,  most  important  vertebrate  class,  the  mammalian 
diss.  The  oldest  fossil  remains  of  these  have  been  found 
in  tba  most  recent  Triassic  strata,  viz.,  molar  teeth  of 
&  small  inseetivoroua  Pouched  Animal  (Marsupial).  Numer- 
ous remains  occur  somewhat  later  in  the  Jura  system,  and 
a  few  in  the  chalk.  All  the  remains  of  Mammals  from  this. 
Meaoiithie  Epoch  with  which  we  are  acquainted  belong  tO' 
the  low  Pouched  Animal  division  ;  and  among  these  were- 
undoubtedly  the  ancestors  of  Man.  On  the  other  hand, 
not  s  single  undisputed  relic  has  yet  been  discovered 
throughout  all  this  period  of  one  of  the  higher  Mammals 
[^Placentalui).  Tliis  last  division,  of  which  Man  is  a  member, 
did  not  develop  till  later,  in  the  immediately  subsequent 
Tertiary  Epoch. 

The  tourth  main  division  of  the  history  of  the  organic 
earth,  the  Tertiary,  Csenozoic,  or  Ca?nohthic  Epoch,  was  of 
much  shorter  duration  than  the  preceding.  For  the  strata 
deposited  during  this  period  are  in  all  only  about  3000  feet 
in  thicknesa.  This  Epoch,  also,  is  divided  into  three  sub- 
divisions, known  as  tlio  Eocene,  Miocc-ne,  and  Pliocene 
Pcrioda  During  these  periods  the  most  diverse  develop- 
ment of  the  higher  classes  of  plants  and  animals  took  place 
uid  the  fauna  and  flora  of  our  globe  now  approached 
icarer  and  nearer  to  their  present  character.  The  most 
highly  developed  class  of  animals,  that  of  Mammals,  now 
attained  pre-eminence.    This  Teitiary  Epoch  may,  therefore, 

Klled  the  age  of  Mammals.     The  most  perfect  section 
is  class,  the  Placental  Animals,  among  which  is  Man, 
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now  first  appeai'cd.  The  fii"st  appearance  of  Man — or  to 
speak  more  coi'rectly — tbe  development  of  man  from  the 
moat  nearly  allied  ape-form,  dates  probably  either  from  tLe 
l^liocene  or  the  Pliocene  Period, — from  the  middle  or  tlic 
latest  section  of  the  Tertiary  Epoch.  Perhaps,  aa  is  assumed 
by  others,  Man  strictly  so-called,  i.e.,  Man  gifted  with 
language,  first  developed  from  the  speechless  man-like  Apes, 
in  the  subsequent  Authropolithic  Age. 
At  all  events,  the  perfect  development  and  distribution 
of  the  various  races  of  Man  dates  from  the  fifth  and  last 
main  division  of  the  organic  history  of  the  earth,  and  hence 
this  Epoch  has  been  called  the  Anthropolithic,  or  Anthro- 
pozoic,  and  also  the  Quaternary  Epoch,  It  is  true  that,  in 
the  present  imperfect  state  of  our  palceontological  and 
prehistoric  knowledge,  we  cannot  solve  the  problem  as  to 
whether  the  development  of  Man  from  the  nearest  allied 

e-foiTiis  took  place  in  the  beginning  of  tbisAnthropolil 
Epoch,  or  as  early  as  the  middle  or  towards  the  close  of 
preceding  Tertiary  Epoch.  This  much,  however, 
that  the  true  development  of  human  culture  dates  oi 
irom  the  Anthropolithic  Epoch,  and  that  this  latter 
etitutes  only  an  insignificantly  smaU  section  of  tho  entii 
enormous  period  of  time  occupied  in  the  development 
the  organic  earth.  When  we  reflect  upon  this,  it  appeani 
absurd  to  speak  of  the  brief  span  of  man's  period  of  cul- 
ture as  "  the  world's  history,"  This  so-called  History  of 
the  World  does  not  amount  approximately  to  oven  one- 
half  per  cent,  of  the  length  of  those  enormous  periods 
which  have  passed  away  from  the  beginning  of  the  earth's 
organic  history  down  to  the  present  time.     For  this  World's 
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History,  or  more  correctly,  History  of  People,  ia  itself 
only  the  latter  half  of  the  Anthropolithic  Epoch,  while 
fjven  the  fii-st  half  of  this  Epoch  must  be  reckoned  as  a 
preh'.stoiic  perioiL  Hence  this  last  main  period,  reaching 
from  the  close  of  the  Cjenolithic  Epoch  to  the  present  time, 
can  only  be  called  the  "age  of  man,"  inasmuch  as  the 
diffuaon  and  differentiation  of  the  different  species  and 
racija  of  man,  which  have  so  powerfully  influenced  all  tin 
rest  of  tlie  organic  population  of  the  globe,  took  plac< 
during  its  course. 

Since  the  awakening  of  the  human  con.^ciousni.'Sf 
hunaan  vanity  and  human  arrogance  have  delighted  it 
regarding  Man  as  the  real  main-purpose  and  end  of  all 
earthly  life,  and  as  the  centre  of  terrestrial  Nature,  for  whose 
use  and  service  all  the  activities  of  the  rest  of  creation  wero 
from  the  first  defined  or  predestined  by  a  "wise  providence. 
How  utterly  baseless  these  presumptuous  anthropocentrie 
conceptions  are,  nothing  coidd  evince  more  strikingly  thaii 
a  comparison  of  the  duration  of  the  Anthropozoic  or  Quater- 
nary Epoch  with  that  of  the  preceding  Epocha  For  even 
though  the  Anthropolithic  Epoch  may  embrace  several  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  years,  how  small  is  this  time  when 
compared  with  the  mdlions  of  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
the  beginning  of  the  world's  organic  history  down  to  the 
iii-st  appeai'ance  of  the  human  race ! 

If  the  entire  duration  of  the  organic  history  of  the  earth, 
from  the  generation  of  the  first  Monera  down  to  the  present 
day,  is  divided  into  a  hundred  equal  parts,  and  if  then, 
corresponding  with  the  relative  average  thickness  of  tlie 
intervening  sti-ata-systems,  the  respective  pereentages  are 
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assigned  to  the  relative  durations  of  the  five  main  divisions 
or  Epochs,  the  latter  will  be  found  to  be  about  as  follows ; — 

I.  Arcliilithio,  or  archizoic  (primordial)  Epoch        •        •     63.6 

II.  Palajolithio,  or  palaaozoio  (primary)  Epoch  •        •    32  1 

III.  Mesolithio,  or  mesozoio  (secondary)  Epoch         •        .11.5 

IV,  CiBnolithio,  or  cenozoio  (tertiary)  Epoch     ...       2^ 
V.  Anthropolithic,  or  anthropozoio  (quaternary)  Epoch  .      0.5 

Total     ...     100.0 

The  relative  durations  of  the  five  main  epochs  of  the 
earth's  organic  history,  are  yet  more  clearly  seen  in  the 
opposite  Table  (XIV.),  in  which  the  relative  thicknesses  of 
the  strata  systems  deposited  within  these  Epochs  is  repre- 
sented on  a  scale  corresponding  to  their  actual  depths. 

This  table  shows  that  the  period  of  the  so-called  History 
of  the  World  forms  but  an  inconsiderable  span  in  comparison 
with  the  immeasurable  duration  of  those  earlier  epochs  during 
which  Man  did  not  exist  upon  this  planet.  Even  the  great 
Cienozoic  Epoch,  the  so-called  Tertiary  Epoch,  during  which 
the  Placental  Animals,  the  higher  Mammals,  developed, 
includes  but  little  more  than  two  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
enormous  duration  of  the  organic  history  of  the  world.^^ 

And  now  before  we  turn  to  our  proper  phylogenetic 
task ;  before,  guided  by  our  knowledge  of  ontogenetic  facts 
and  by  the  fundamental  law  of  Biogeny,  we  attempt  to 
trace  step  by  step  the  history  of  the  paloeontological  evo- 
hition  of  our  animal  ancestor^,  let  us  turn  aside  for  a  short 
time  into  another  and  apparently  very  different  and  very 
remote  department  of  science,  a  general  review  of  which 
will  make  the  solution  of  the  difficult  problems  which 
now  rise  before  us  very  much  easier.     The  science  is  thai 
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TABLE  XIV. 

teninlio  Snirey  at  the  Neptunian  fossiliforons  strata  of  the  earth  with 
reference  to  their  relaliro  aectional  thicknEss  (130,000  taet  cirea). 

17.     Cffinolilbic  Strata, 
circa  8000  feet. 

Pliocene,  Miocene,  Eocene. 

III.    llB8oi:tliio  Strata. 

Deposits  of  the 

Beeondnry  Epoch,  circa 

IS.fOa  feet. 

IX.    Cbalk  SjBteai. 

VIII.     JnrasEic  Sjatem. 

VIL     Triaeelc  Srstcra 

XL     PalEcalithic  Strata. 

Deposits  of  the 

Pi-imary  Epcoh,  circa 

42,000  feot. 

TL    rerminn  System. 

V.    Coal  Syattm. 

17.    Devonian  Sjatem. 

I.    Arthilitliio  Strata- 
Deposits  of  Uic 

M^OOOfeeL 

111.     Silnrian  Sj-stem,  oiroa 
22,000  feet. 

II.     CsDiLrian  Syatcm,  circa 
18,000  feet. 

80.000  feet. 

i 
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of  Compamtive  Philology.  Ever  since  Darwin,  by  the  theory 
of  Natural  Selection,  infused  new  life  into  Biology,  and  raised 
the  fundamental  question  of  development  in  every  branch 
of  science,  attention  has  frequently  and  from  very  different 
quarters  been  called  to  the  remarkable  parallelism,  which 
exists  between  the  evolution  of  the  various  human  languages 
and  the  evolution  of  organic  species.  The  comparison  is 
quite  justifiable  and  very  instructive.  Indeed  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  find  an  analogy  better  adapted  to  throw  a  dear 
light  on  many  obscure  and  diflScult  facts  in  the  evolution  of 
species,  which  is  governed  and  directed  by  the  same  natural 
laws  which  guide  the  course  of  the  evolution  of  language. 

All  philologists  who  have  made  any  progress  in  their 
science,  now  unanimously  agree  that  all  human  languages 
have  developed  slowly  and  by  degrees  from  the  simplest 
rudiments.  On  the  other  hand,  the  strange  proposition 
which  till  thirty  years  ago  was  defended  by  eminent  au- 
thorities, that  language  is  a  divine  gift,  is  now  universally 
rejected,  or  at  best  defended  only  by  theologians  and  by 
people  who  have  no  conception  of  natural  evolution.  Such 
brilliant  results  have  been  attained  in  Comparative  Philology 
that  only  one  who  is  wilfully  blind  can  fail  to  recognize  the 
natural  evolution  of  language.  The  latter  is  necessarily 
evident  to  the  student  of  nature.  For  speech  is  a  physio- 
logical function  of  the  human  organism,  developing  simul- 
taneously with  its  special  organs,  the  larynx  and  the  tongue, 
and  simultaneously  with  the  functions  of  the  brain.  It  is, 
therefore,  quite  natural  that  in  the  history  of  the  evolution 
of  languages,  and  in  their  whole  system,  we  should  find  the 
same  correlations  as  in  the  history  of  the  evolution  ot 
organic  species  and  in  their  whole  system.    The  various 
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lai^er  and  smaller  groups  of  speech-forms,  which  are  distin- 
guished in  Comparative  Philology  as  primitive  languages, 
fundamental  languages,  parent  languages,  derived  languages, 
dialects,  patois,  etx}.,  correspond  perfectly  in  their  mode  of 
development  with  the  various  larger  and  smaller  groups  of 
organisms  classed  in  systems  of  Zoology  and  Botany  as 
tribes,  classes,  orders,  families,  genera,  species,  and  varie- 
ties of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  The  relations 
between  these  various  systematic  groups,  or  categories,  are 
in  both  cases  identical ;  moreover,  evolution  follows  the 
same  course  in  one  ease  as  in  the  other,  This  instructive 
comparison  was  first  elaborated  by  one  pf  the  most  eminent 
of  German  philologists,  one  who,  unfortunately,  died  pre- 
maturely— August  Schleicher,  not  only  a  pliilologist  but  also 
a  learned  botanist.  In  his  more  important  works,  the  Com- 
parative Anatomy  and  evolutionary  history  of  languages  is 
treated  by  the  same  phylogenetic  method  which  we  employ 
in  the  Comparative  Anatomy  and  evolutionary  history  of 
animal  forms.  He  has  especially  apphod  this  method  to 
the  Indo-Germanic  family  of  languages;  and  in  his  little 
treatise  on  "  The  Darwinian  Theory  and  the  Science  of 
Language"  ("Die  Darwin'sche  Theorie  und  die  Sprach- 
wissenschaft "),  he  illustrated  it  by  means  of  a  synoptical 
pedigree  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family  of  languages.'^ 

If  the  formation  of  the  various  branch  languages  which 
fiave  developed  from  the  common  root  of  the  primitive 
Indo-Germanic  tongue  is  studied  with  the  aid  of  this  pedi- 
gx-oe,  a  very  clear  idea  of  their  Phylogony  will  be  acquired. 
At  the  same  time  it  becomes  evident  how  entirely  analowous 
^u-the  evolution  of  the  greater  and  leaser  gi'oups  of  the 
tebrates,  which  have  sprung  from  the  one  common  root- 
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form  of  the  primitive  Vertebrates.  The  primitive  Indo- 
Germanic  root-tongue  first  separated  into  two  chief  stems: 
the  Slavo-Germanic  and  the  Ario-Romanic  main-trunka 
The  Slavo-Germanic  then  branched  into  a  primitive  German 
and  s  primitive  Slavo-Lettic  tongue.  Similarly,  the  Ario- 
Romanic  split  up  into  a  pi'iraitive  Arian  and  a  primitive 
Gr^co-Romanic  language  fp.  23).  If  we  continue  our 
examination  of  this  pedigree  of  the  four  primitive  Indo- 
Germanic  languages,  we  find  that  the  primitive  Germanic 
tongue  divided  into  three  chief  branches^a  Scandinavian, 
a  Gothic,  and  a  Teutonic  branch.  From  the  Teutonic  branch 
proceeijed,  on  the  one  hand.  High  German,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  Low  German,  to  which  latter  belong  the  various 
Friesiiin,  Saxon,  and  Low  German  dialects.  Similarly,  the 
Slavo-Lettic  tongue  developed  first  into  a  Baltic  and  a 
Slavonic  language.  From  the  Baltic  spring  the  Lettic, 
Lithuanian,  and  Old  Prussian  dialecta.  T!ie  Slavic,  on  the 
other  hand,  give  rise,  in  the  South-east,  to  the  Russian  and 
the  South  Slavic  dialects,  and,  in  the  West,  to  the  Polish 
and  Czech  dialects. 

Turning  now  to  the  other  main  stem  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  languages  and  its  branches — the  primitive  Ario- 
Romanic— it  is  found  to  develop  with  the  same  luxuriance. 
The  primitive  GrEeco-Romanic  language  gave  rise,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  the  Thracian  language  (Albanian  Greek),  and 
on  the  other,  to  the  Italo-Keltic.  From  tho  latter  in  turn 
sprung  two  divergent  branches — in  the  Suuth,  the  Italian 
branch  (Romanic  and  Latin),  and  in  the  North,  the  Keltic, 
from  which  arose  all  the  different  Eritisli  (Old  British,  Old 
Scottish,  and  Irish''  and  Gallic  tongues,  Tho  numerous 
Iranian  and  Indian  dialects  branched  out  in  the  same  way 
,  from  the  primitive  Arian  language. 
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A  close  study  of  this  perligree  of  the  Indo-Gunnanic 
languages  ia,  in  many  respects,  of  gruat  interest.  Com- 
parative Philology,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  our  know- 
lodge  of  this  subject,  thus  shows  itself  to  be  a  true  science — 
a  natwal  science.  It,  indeed,  long  ago  anticipated  in  its 
own  province  the  phylogenetic  method  with  the  aid  of 
wlfich  we  now  attain  the  highest  results  in.  Zoology  and 
and  in  Botany.  And  here  I  cannot  refrain  from  remarking 
how  much  to  the  advantage  of  our  general  culture  it  would 
be  if  the  study  of  languages  (which  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  most  powerful  means  of  culture)  were  comparatively 
prosecuted;  and  if  our  cut  and  dried  Philology  were  re- 
placed by  a  living,  many-sided,  comparative  study  of  lan- 
guages. The  latter  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
former  as  the  living  histoty  of  organic  evolution  does  to 
the  lifeless  classification  of  species.  How  much  deeper 
woidd  the  interest  taken  in  the  study  of  language  by  the 
students  in  our  schools  be,  and  how  much  more  vivid  would 
be  the  results  if  even  the  first  elements  of  Comparative 
Philology  were  taught  instead  of  the  distasteful  composi- 
tion of  Latin  exercises  in  Ciceronian  style  ! 

I  have  entered  with  this  detail  into  the  "  Comparative 
Anatomy  "  and  the  history  of  the  evolution  of  language^ 
because  it  ia  unsurpassed  as  a  means  of  illustrating  Uie 
Phylogeny  of  organic  species.  We  find  that  in  structure 
and  in  development  these  primitive  languages,  parent 
languages,  derived  languages,  and  dialects,  correspond 
exactly  like  the  classes,  orders,  genera,  and  species  of  the 
animal  kingdom.  The  "  natural  system  "  is  in  both  cases 
phylogenetic.  Just  aa  Comparative  Anatomy,  Ontogeny,  and 
Palieontology  afford  certain    proof  that    aU    Vertebrate* 
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whether  extinct  or  extant,  are  descended  from  a  common 
ancestral  form,  so  does  the  comparative  study  of  the  dead 
and  living  In  do-Germanic  language  absolutely  convince 
us  that  all  these  languages  have  sprung  from  a  common 
origin.  This  monophylctic  view  is  unanimously  adopted  hy 
all  linguists  of  importance  who  have  studied  the  question, 
and  who  are  capable  of  passing  a  critical  judgment  upon  it.'"" 
TJie  point,  however,  to  which  I  would  speciaUy  call  your 
attention  in  this  comparison  between  the  various  brandies, 
on  the  one  haiidj  of  the  Indo-Germanic  hinguage,  and,  on  the 
other,  of  the  vertebrate  tribe,  is  that  the  dkect  descendants 
must  never  be  confounded  with  the  collateral  lines,  nor  the 
Lxtinct  with  the  extant  forms.  This  mistake  is  often 
made,  and  results  in  the  formation  of  erroneous  notions  of 
which  our  opponents  often  take  advantage  in  order  to 
oppose  the  whole  theory  of  descent.  When,  for  instance,  it 
is  said  tliat  human  beings  are  descended  from  Apes,  the 
latter  from  Semi-apes,  and  the  Senii-apea  from  Pouched 
Animals  (Marsupialia),  very  many  people  think  only  of  the 
familiar  Uving  species  of  these  difi'ereut  mammahan  orders, 
6uch  as  are  to  be  found  stuffed  in  our  m\iseuma  Now,  our 
opponents  attribute  this  erroneous  view  to  ub,  and,  with 
more  craft  than  judgment,  declare  the  thing  impossible ;  or 
else  they  ask  \is  as  a  physiological  experiment  to  transfoiin 
a  Kangaroo  into  a  Semi-apo,  this  into  a  Gorilla,  and  the 
Gorilla  into  a  Man.  Their  demand  is  a^  childish  as  the 
conception  on  which  it  is  founded  is  erroneous ;  for  all 
these  extant  forms  have  varied  more  or  less  from  their 
common  parent-form,  and  none  of  them  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  same  divergent  posterity  which  were  really 
produced  thousands  of  yeai's  a^o  by  that  parent-form.^^ 
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There  la  no  doubt  that  Man  is  descended  from  an  extinct 
mammalian   form,   which,  if  we   could   see   it,  we   should 
ceiiainiy  class  with  the  Apes.     It  is  equally  certain  that 
this   [irimitiva  Ape  in  turn  descended  from  an  unknown 
Semi -ape,  and  the  latter  from  an  extinct  Pouched  AnimaL 
But  then  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  it  is  only  in  respect  of 
essential  internal  structure,  and  on  account  of  their  similarity 
in  the  distinctive  anatomical  characters  of  the  order,  that  all 
these  extinct  ancestral  forma  can  be  spoken  of  as  menibei^ 
of  the  yet  extant  mammalian  orders.     In  external  forai,  in 
generic  and  specific  charactei-a,  they  must  have  been  more  or 
leas — pei'haps  even  greatly— different  from  aD  living  repre-    i 
sentativea  of  the  orders  to  which  they  belonged.     For  it   ' 
must  be  accepted  as  a  quite  imivei'sal  and  natural  fact  in    | 
phylogenetic  evolution   that   the  pai-ent-forms   themselves,    i 
with  their  specific  characters,  became  extinct  at  a  more  pr    i 
less  distant  period.    Those  extant  forma  which  come  nearest 
to  them,  yet  differ  from  them  more  or  less,  perhaps  even    I 
very  essentially.      Hence  in   our   phylogenetic   researches    ' 
and  in  our  comparative  view  of  the  still  living  divergent 
descendants   all  we   can  undertake  to  do  is  to  determine 
how  far  the  latter  depart  from  the  parent-foi'm.     We  may 
quite  confidently  assume  that  no  single  older  parent-form 
has  reproduced  itself  without  modification  down  to  our  time. 

We  find  this  same  state  of  things  on  comparing  various 
extinct  and  Uving  languages,  which  have  sprung  fi'om  one 
common  primitive  tongue.  K,  from  this  point  of  view,  wa 
examine  the  genealogical  tree  of  the  In  do- Germanic 
languages,  we  may  conclude,  on  d  priori  grounds,  that  all 
the  earher  piimitive  languages,  fundamental  lai^guages,  and 
ancestral    languages,    from    which   the   Uving   dialects   art 
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desccndej  in  the  first  or  second  degree.  Lave  been  extinct 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  And  tliia  is  the  case,  Tlie 
Ario-Romanic  and  the  Sclavo-Germanic  tongues  have  long 
been  altogether  extinct,  as  are  also  the  primitive  Arian  and 
Gi-jeco-Eomanic,  the  Sclavo-Lettic,  and  primitive  Gerraanie 
languages,  Some  even  of  the  languages  descended  from 
these  have  also  long  been  dead,  and  all  those  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  branch  which  are  yet  extant,  are  akin  only  in 
so  far  as  they  are  divergent  descendants  of  common  parent- 
forna.  Some  have  diverged  from  this  ancestral  form  morCj 
others  less. 

This  easily  demonstrable  fact  very  well  illustrates 
analogous  facts  in  the  descent  of  vertebrate  species.  Phy- 
logenetic  "Comparative  Philology,"  as  a  poweiful  ally,  sup- 
ports phylogenetic  "  Comparative  Zoology."  The  fonner  can, 
however,  adduce  far  more  direct  evidence  than  the  latter, 
because  the  palEeontoIogical  materials  of  Philology,  the 
ancient  monuments  of  extinct  tongues,  have  been  far  better 
preserved  than  the  palteontological  materials  of  Comparative 
Zoology,  the  fossil  bones  of  vertebrates.  The  more  these 
analogous  conditions  are  considered,  the  moi-e  convincing 
is  their  force. 

Wo  shall  presently  find  that  we  can  trace  baclc  the 
genealogical  line  of  Man,  not  only  to  the  lower  Mammals, 
but  even  to  the  Am[>hibia,  to  the  shark-hko  Primitive  Fishes, 
and  even  far  below  these,  to  the  skull-less  Vertebrate's  allied 
to  the  Amphioxus.  It  must  be  remembered  this  does  not 
mean  that  the  living  Amphioxus,  Shark,  or  Amphibian  accu- 
rately represent  the  outward  appearance  of  the  parent-forms 
of  which  we  speak.  Still  less  does  it  mean  that  tho 
Amphioxus,  or  the  Shai'k  of  our  day,  or  any  extant  species 
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of  Amphibian  is  an  actual  parent-form  of  the  highei  Ver- 
tebrates and  of  Man.  On  the  contrary,  this  important 
assertion  must  be  clearly  understood  to  mean,  that  the  living 
forms,  which  have  been  mentioned,  are  side  branches,  vrhieh 
are  much  more  nearly  allied,  and  similar  to  the  estinct 
common  parent-forms,  than  any  other  known  animal  forms. 
In  their  internal  characteristic  structure  they  remain  so 
similar  to  the  unknown  parent-forms,  that  we  should  class 
them  both  in  one  order,  if  we  had  the  latter  before  ua  in 
a  living  state.  But  the  direct  descendants  of  the  primitjve 
forma  have  never  remained  unmodified.  Hence  it  Is 
quite  impossible  that  among  the  living  species  of  animals 
we  should  find  the  actual  ancestors  of  the  human  race  in 
their  characteristic  specific  forms.  The  essential  and  charafi- 
teristic  features,  which  more  or  less  closely  connect  living 
forma  with  the  extinct  common  parent-forms,  are  to  he 
found  in  the  internal  structure  of  the  body,  not  in  the 
external  specific  form.  The  latter  has  been  much  raodifieJ 
by  adaptation.  The  former  has  been  more  or  leas  retained 
by  heredity. 

Comparative  Anatomy  and  Ontogeny  indisputably  prove 
that  Man  is  a  true  Vertebrate,  so  that  the  special  genealo- 
gical line  of  Man  must  of  course  be  connected  with  that  of 
all  those  Vertebrates  which  are  descended  from  the  same 
common  root.  Moreover,  on  many  definite  grounds,  mip- 
plied  by  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Ontogeny,  we  must 
assume  only  one  common  origin  for  all  Vertebrates — 
a  monophyletic  descent.  Indeed,  if  the  theory  of  descent 
is"  coirect,  all  Vertebrates,  Man  included,  can  only  have 
descended  from  a  single  common  parent-form — from  a  single 
primitive  Vertebrate  species.  The  genealogical  lino  of  the 
Vertebrates,  therefore,  is  also  that  of  Man. 
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Our  task  of  ascertaining  a  pedigree  of  Man  thus  wlJens 
into  tliG  more  considerable  task  of  constructing  the  pedigree 
of  all  the  Vertebrates.  Tliia  ia  connected,  as  we  learned  from 
the  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Ontogeny  of  the  Amphioxua 
and  of  the  Ascidian,  with  the  pedigree  of  the  Invertebrate 
animals,  and  directly  with  that  of  the  Worms,  while  no  con- 
nection can  bo  shown  with  the  genealogy  of  thu  Indepen- 
dent tribes  of  the  Articulated  Animals  {Arlhropoda),  Soft- 
bodied  Animals  [Motltisca),  and  Star-animals  (Echinodenna). 
As  the  Ascidian  belongs  to  the  Mantled  Animals  (Tanicata), 
and  as  this  class  can  only  be  referred  to  the  great  Worm 
tribe,  we  must,  aided  by  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Onto- 
geny, further  trace  our  pedigree  down  through  various  stages 
to  the  lowest  forms  of  Worms.  This  necessarily  brings  us 
to  the  Gastrsea,  that  most  important  animal  form  in  which 
we  recognize  the  simplest  conceivable  prototype  of  an  animal 
with  two  germ-layers.  The  GastriEa  itself  must  have  ori- 
ginated from  among  those  lowest  of  all  simple  animal  forms, 
which  are  now  included  by  the  name  of  Primitive  Animals 
(Protosoa).  Among  these  we  have  ah'eady  considered  that 
primitive  form  which  possesses  most  interest  for  us — the 
one-celled  Amceha,  the  peculiar  significance  of  which  depends 
on  its  resemblance  to  the  human  egg-celL  Here  we  have 
reached  the  lowest  of  those  impregnable  points,  at  which 
the  value  of  our  fundamental  law  of  Biogeny  is  dii-ectl^ 
found,  and  at  which,  fi'om  the  embryonic  evolutionary  stage, 
we  can  directly  infer  the  extinct  parent-foiTQ.  Theamcehoid 
nature  of  the  young  egg-cell,  and  the  one-celled  condition 
in  which  each  Man  begins  his  existence  as  a  simple  parent- 
cell  or  cytula-cell,  justify  us  in  affirming  tliat  the  oldest 
ancestors  of  the  human  race  (as  of  the  whole  animal 
kingdom)  were  simple  amccboid  cells. 
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Here  arisea  another  question  :  "  Whence,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  organic  history  of  the  earth,  at  the  commencu- 
ment  of  the  Laurentian  period,  came  the  earliest  Amcebai ! " 
To  this  there  is  but  one  reply.  Like  all  one-celled  oi^an- 
isms,  the  Amcebse  have  oiuginally  developed  only  from  the 
simplest  organisms  know  to  us,  the  Monera.  These  Monera, 
which  we  have  already  described,  are  also  the  simplest  con- 
ceivable organisms,  Their  body  has  no  defiiiite  form,  and 
is  but  a  paiticla  of  primitive  shme  (plasson)— a  little  mass 
of  living  albumen,  performing  all  the  essential  functions  of 
life,  and  everywhere  met  with  as  the  matei'ial  basis  of  life. 
Tliis  brings  ua  to  the  last,  or  perhaps  the  Gvsi,  question  in 
the  history  of  evolution — the  question  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  Monera.  And  this  is  the  momentous  question  as  to  the 
prime  origin  of  life — the  question  of  spontaneous  generaticHi 
{generatio  spontanea  or  wquivoca). 

We  have  neither  time,  nor  indeed  have  we  any  occasion, 
to  discuss  at  length  the  weighty  question  of  sjiontaneous 
generation.  On  this  subject  I  must  refer  you  to  my 
"  History  of  Creation,"  and,  especially,  to  the  second  book 
of  the  Generelle  Morphologie,  and  to  the  discussion  on 
Monera  and  spontaneous  generation  in  my  "  Studien  iiber 
Moneren  und  auJere  Protista."  ^^'  I  Lave  there  stated 
my  own  views  on  this  important  subject  in  very  great 
detail  Here  I  will  only  say  a  few  words  on  the  ob- 
scure question  as  to  the  first  origin  of  life,  and  will  answer 
it  Bo  far  as  it  concerns  our  radical  conception  of  the 
history  of  oi'ganie  evolution.  In  the  definite,  limited 
sense  in  which  I  maintain  spontaneous  generation  (gem- 
ratio  spontanea)  and  assume  it  as  a  necessary  hypo- 
thesis in  explanation  of  the  first  beginning  of  life  upon 
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the  earth,  it  merely  implies  the  origin  of  Monera  from 
inorganic  carbon  conipounda,  When  animated  bodies  first 
appeared  on  our  planet,  previously  without  life,  there  must, 
in  the  first  place,  have  been  formed,  by  a  process  purely 
chemical,  from  purely  inorganic  carbon  combinations,  thai 
veiy  complex  nitrogenizud  carbon  compound  which  we  call 
plasson,  or  "  primitive  slime,"  and  which  is  the  oldest  material 
substance  in  which  all  vital  activities  are  embodied.  In 
the  lowest  depths  of  the  sea  such  homogeneous  amorphous 
pi'otoplasm  probably  still  lives,  in  its  simplest  character,  under 
the  name  of  Bathybius.'"'  Each  individual  living  particle 
of  this  structureless  mass  is  called  a  Moneron.  The  oldest 
Monera  originated  in  the  sea  by  spontaneous  generation, 
just  as  crystals  form  in  the  matiix.  This  a-^sumption  is 
required  by  the  demand  of  the  human  understanding  for 
causality.  For  when,  on  the  one  hand,  we  reflect  that  tlie 
whole  inorganic  history  of  the  earth  proceeds  in  accordance 
with  mechanical  laws  and  without  any  intervention  by 
creative  power,  and  when,  on  the  other  hand,  we  consider 
that  the  entire  organic  history  of  the  world  is  also  de- 
termined by  similar  mechanical  laws ;  when  we  see  that  no 
sui^ematural  interference  by  a  creative  power  is  needed  for 
the  production  of  the  various  organisms,  then  it  is  certainly 
ijuite  inconsistent  to  assume  such  supernatural  creative 
interference  for  the  first  production  of  life  upon  our  globe. 
At  all  events  we,  as  investigators  of  nature,  are  hound 
at  least  to  attempt  a  natural  explanation. 

At  present,  the  much  agitated  question  of  spontaneous 
generation  appears  very  intricate,  because  a  large  number 
of  very  different,  and  in  part  quite  absurd,  conceptions  are 
inclitded   under   the   term   "spontaneons  generation,"  and 
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because  some  have  supposed  that  the  problem  cuuld  be 
solved  by  means  of  the  crudest  experiments.  The  doctrbie 
of  spontaneous  generation  cannot  be  experimental !y  refuted 
For  each  experiment  with  a  negative  result  merely  proves 
that  under  the  conditions  (always  very  artificial)  supjdied  by 
as,  no  organism  has  been  produced  from  iuorganic  corabina- 
bions.  Neither  con  the  theory  of  spontaneous  generation 
be  experimentally  proved  unless  great  diifieultiea  are  over- 
come ;  and  even  if  in  our  own  time  Monera  were  produced 
daily  by  spontaneous  generation — as  13  very  possible — ^yet 
the  absolute  empiric  proof  of  this  fact  would  be  extremely 
difficult — indeed,  in  most  cases  impossible.  He,  however, 
who  does  not  assume  a  spontaneous  generation  of  Monera, 
in  the  sense  here  indicated,  to  explain  the  first  origin  of  life  , 
upon  our  earth,  has  no  other  resource  but  to  believe  in  a 
supernatural  miracle ;  and  this,  in  fact,  is  the  questionable  ' 
standpoint  still  taken  by  many  so-called  "  exact  naturalists," 
who  thus  renounce  their  own  reason. 

Sir  William  Thomson  has  indeed  tried  to  avoid  the 
necessary  hj-jjothesis  of  spontaneous  generation  by  assuming 
that  the  organic  inhabitants  of  our  earth  originally  de- 
scended fi'om  germs  which  proceeded  from  the  inhabitants 
of  other  planets,  and  which,  with  fragments  of  the  latter, 
with  meteoiites,  accidentally  fell  on  to  tJie  earth.  This 
hypothesis  has  met  with  much  applause,  and  was  even 
supported  by  Helmholfz.  Fiiederich  Zoellner,  an  acute 
physicist,  has,  however,  refuted  it  in  his  excellent  natural- 
philosophical  work  "  Ueber  die  Natur  der  Cometen,"  a 
critical  book  containing  most  valuable  contributions  to  the 
history  and  theory  of  knowledge.'^'  Zoellner  baa  plainly 
??hown  that  the  hypothesis  is  unscientific  in  two  1 
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firstly,  in  point  of  logic,  and  secondly,  in  its  scientific  tenor 
Cp.  xxvi).  At  the  same  time  be  rightly  shows  that  the 
hypothesis  of  spontaneous  generation,  in  the  sense  which 
we  have  defined,  is  the  "condition  necessary  to  the  concelv- 
ability  of  nature  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  causality." 

In  conclusion,  I  repeat,  with  emphasis,  that  it  is  only  in 
the  case  of  Monera — of  atrneturelesa  organisms  without 
organs — tliat  we  can  assume  the  hypothesis  of  spontaneous 
generatiiiD.  Every  differentiated  organism,  every  organitini 
composed  of  organs,  can  only  have  originated  from  an 
undiffei-entiatcd  lower  organism  by  diflbrentiation  of  its 
parts,  and  consequently  by  Phylogeny.  Hence,  even  in  the 
production  of  the  simplest  cell  we  must  not  assume  the  pro- 
cess of  spontaneous  generation.  For  even  the  simplest  cell 
consists  of  at  least  two  distinct  constituent  parts ;  the 
inner  and  firmer  kernel  (nucleus),  and  the  outer  and 
softer  cell -substance  or  protoplasm.  These  two  distinct 
parts  can  only  have  come  into  being  by  differentiation  of 
the  homogeneous  plasson  of  a  moneron  and  of  a  cytod.  It 
is  for  this  very  reason  that  the  natural  history  of  Monera  is 
of  the  highest  interest ;  for  it  alone  can  remove  the  princijial 
difficulties  which  beset  the  question  of  spontaneous  genera- 
tion. The  extant  Monera  do  aH'ord  us  organlesa  and  struc- 
tureless organisms,  such  as  must  have  originated  by  spon- 
taneous generation  at  tbe  fir^t  beginnitig  of  organic  life 
upon  the  eartli."* 


CHAPTEE  XVI. 
THE  ANCESTRY  OF  MAN. 

I.  From  the  Moneba  to  the  Gastb^a. 

RolAtion  of  tbe  General  Indnctive  Law  of  the  Theory  of  Descent  to  the 
Special  Deductive  Laws  of  the  Hypotheses  of  Descent. — Incompleteness 
.  of  the  Three  Great  Records  of  Creation :  PalsDontology,  Ontogeny,  and 
Comparative  Anatomy. — Unequal  Certainty  of  the  Various  Special 
Hypotheses  of  DescoDt. — The  Ancestral  Line  of  Men  in  Twenty -two 
Stages :  Eight  Invertebrate  and  Fourteen  Vertebrate  Ancestors. — Distri- 
bntion  of  these  Twenty -two  Parent-forms  in  the  Five  Main  Divisions  of 
the  Organic  History  of  the  Eai'th. — First  Ancestral  Stage  :  Monera. — 
'J'he  Structureless  and  Homogeneous  Plasson  of  the  Monera. — Differen. 
tiation  of  the  Plasson  into  Nucleus,  and  the  Protoplasm  of  the  Cells. — 
Cytods  and  Cells  as  Two  Different  Plastid-forms. — Vital  Phenomena 
of  Monera. — Organisms  without  Organs. — Second  Ancestral  Stage  : 
Amoebae. — One-celled  Primitive  Animals  of  the  Simplest  and  most  Un- 
differentiated Nature.— The  Amoeboid  Egg-cells. — The  Egg  is  Older  than 
the  Hen. — Third  Ancestral  Stage  :  Syn-Amneba,  Ontogenetically  repro- 
duced in  the  Morula. — A  Community  of  Homogeneous  Amoeboid  Cells. — 
Fourth  Ancestral  Stage :  Planaea,  Ontogenetically  reproduced  in  the 
Blastala  or  Planula. — Fifth  Ancestral  Stage:  Gastrsea,  Ontogenetically 
reproduced  in  the  Gastrula  and  the  Two-layered  Germ-ditsc. — Onf^iK  ol 
the  Gastrsea  by  Inversion  (invagination  of  the  Plansea. — Hnliphyaema 
and  Gasti'ophysema. — Extant  Gabti'seads. 

**  Now,  Tery  probably,  if  the  course  of  evolution  proves  to  be  so  very 
eimple,  it  will  be  thought  that  the  whole  matter  is  self-evident,  and  that 
research  is  hardly  required  to  establish  it.  But  the  story  of  Columbus  and 
the  egg  is  daily  repeated ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  perform  the  experiment 
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for  one's  self.     Hnw  elonlj  prof^roHa  is  nuulD  in  the  IcnowleilgB  even  of  self- 

eyi'lenl  maltere,  eBiiecii.lly  when  respEctnlile  authoritiaB  riiaagree,  I  rayseH 
li»veeiperieiiaedBulUu>e>il1;."— Karl  EuhST  Baeb  (1828). 

Guided  by  the  fundamental  law  of  Biogen.y  and  by  the 
Biire  records  of  creation,  we  now  turn  to  the  intereatinj^ 
tudk  of  examining  the  animal  parent-funns  of  the  humaii 
r.Lce  in  their  proper  Hequenci!.  To  enaure  accuracy,  wu 
must  tirst  become  acquainted  with  the  various  mental 
operations  which  we  shall  apply  in  this  natural -philosophical 
research.  These  operations  are  partly  of  an  inductive, 
partly  of  a  deductive  nature:  partly  conclusions  from 
uumerous  particular  experiences  to  a  general  law ;  partly 
conclusions  &om  this  general  law  back  to  particular  ex- 
periences. 

Tribal  history  as  a  whole  is  an  inductive  Bcicnee ;  for 
the  whole  theory  of  descent,  as  an  indispensable  and  most 
essential  part  of  the  whole  theory  of  evolution,  is  entirely 
founded  on  inductions.  From  all  the  biological  incidents  in 
plant  life,  in  animal  life,  and  in  human  life,  we  have  derived 
the  certain  inductive  conception  that  the  whole  of  the  or- 
ganic inliabitants  of  our  glohe  originated  in  accordance  with 
one  single  law  of  evolution.  To  this  law  of  evolution,  La- 
marok,  Darwin,  and  their  successors  gave  definite  form  in 
the  Uieory  of  descent.  All  the  interesting  phenomena  ex- 
hibited by  Ontogeny,  Palaeontology,  Comparative  Anatomy, 
Dysteleolugy,  Chorology,  the  Q!kology  of  organisms,  all  the 
important  general  laws,  which  we  inl'er  from  multitudinous 
plienomena  of  tliese  ditfeient  sciences,  and  which  are  most 
Ultimately  connected  together,  are  the  broad  inductive 
from  which  is  drawn  the  most  extensive  inductive 
of  Biology.     Because  the  innate  connection  between  all 
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these  infinitely  various  groups  of  phenomena  in  tliRse  dif- 
ferent departments  becomes  explicable  and  comprehensible 
solely  through  the  theory  of  descent,  therefore  this  theory 
of  evolution  must  be  regarded  3.3  an  extensive  inductix'e 
law.  If  we  now  really  apply  this  inductive  law.  and  with 
its  help  seek  to  discover  the  descent  of  individual  organic 
8[iecio3,  we  must  necessarily  form  phylogenetic  hypotheses, 
which  are  of  an  essentially  deductive  nature,  and  which  are 
inferences  from  the  general  theory  of  descent  back  to  indi- 
vidual particular  cases.  These  special  deductive  conclusions 
are,  however,  in  accordance  with  the  inexorable  laws  of 
Logic,  as  justifiable,  as  necessary,  and  as  indispensable  in 
our  department  of  knowledge  as  the  general  inductive 
conclusions  of  which  the  whole  theory  of  evolution  ia 
formed.  The  doctrine  of  the  animal  parent-fomia  of  man- 
kind is  al.o  a  special  deductive  law  of  this  kind,  which  is 
^^L  the  logical  conclusion  from  the  general  inductive  law  of  the 
^H       theory  of  descent.'^ 

^H  Aa  is  now  very  generally  acknowledged,  both  by  the 

^H  adherents  of  and  the  opponents  of  the  theory  of  descent, 
^^^  the  choice,  in  the  matter  of  the  origin  of  the  human  race, 
^^H  lies  between  two  radically  different  assumptions  :  We  must 
^^1  either  accustom  ourselves  to  the  idea  that  all  the  various 
^^H  species  of  animals  and  plants,  Man  also  included,  ori- 
^^M  ginated  independently  of  each  other  by  the  supei'natural 
^H  process  of  a  divine  "creation,"  which  as  such  is  entirely 
^^^  removed  from  the  sphere  of  scientific  observation — or  we 
^^H  are  compelled  to  accept  the  theory  of  descent  in  its  entirety, 
^^M  and  trace  the  human  raee,  equally  with  the  various  animal 
^^B  and  plant  species,  from  an  entirely  simple  primseval  parent-  , 
^^H     form.     Between  these  two  assumptions  there  is  no  thix^H 
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murae.  Either  a  blind  belief  in  creation,  or  a  scientific 
theory  of  evolution.  By  assuming  the  latter,  and  this  ia  the 
i>nly  possible  natural-scientific  conception  of  the  univeisu, 
we  ai'e  enabled,  with  the  help  of  Comparative  Anatomy  and 
Ontogeny,  to  recognize  the  human  ancestral  lijie  with  a 
certain  approximate  degree  of  certainty,  just  aa  is  more  or 
less  the  case  with  respect  to  all  other  organisms.  Our 
previous  study  of  the  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Ontogeny 
of  Man,  and  of  other  Vertebrates,  haa  made  it  quite  clear 
that  we  must  first  seek  the  pedigree  of  mankind  in  that  o( 
the  vertebrate  tribe.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  (if  the 
theory  of  descent  is  correct)  Man  haa  developed  as  a  true 
Vertebrate,  and  that  he  originated  from  one  and  the  same 
common  parent-form  with  all  other  Vertebrates.  This 
special  deduction  must  be  regarded  as  quite  certain,  correct- 
ness of  the  inductive  law  of  the  theory  of  descent  being  of 
coui'se  first  granted.  No  single  adherent  of  the  latter  can 
raise  a  doubt  about  this  important  deductive  conclusion. 
We  can,  moreover,  name  a  scries  of  different  forms  of  the 
vertebrate  tribe,  which  may  be  safely  regarded  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  different  successive  phylogenctic  stages  of 
evolution,  or  as  different  members  of  tlie  human  ancestral 
line.  We  can  also  prove  with  equal  certainty  that  the 
vertebrate  tribe  as  a  whole  originated  from  a  group  of  low 
invertebrate  animal  forms ;  and  among  these  we  can  again 
with  more  or  less  certainty  recognize  a.  aeries  of  members 
of  the  ancestral  chain. 

We  must,  however,  at  once  expressly  aay  that  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  different  hypotheses  of  descent,  wliicb  are 
founded  entirely  on  special  deductive  inferences,  is  very 
unequal.     Several   of  these   conclusions   arc   ab-cady  fully 
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^^H  established  ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  are  most  doubtlul;  in 
^^H  .  yet  others,  it  depentla  upou  the  sulijective  proportion  of  the 
^^H  knowledge  of  the  naturalist  and  on  his  capability  of  draw- 
^^B  ing  conclusions,  what  degree  of  probability  he  will  accoiJ 
^^H  to  them.  It  ia,  at  all  events,  necessary  thoroughly  to  dis- 
tingubh  between  the  absolute  certainty  of  the  general 
(inductive)  theory  of  descent,  and  the  relative  certainty  o( 
the  special  (deductive)  hypothesis  of  descent  We  can 
^H  never  in  any  case  prove  the  whole  ancestral  line  of  an- 
^H  cestors  of  an  organism  with  the  same  certainty  with  which 
^^^  we  regard  the  theory  of  descent  as  the  only  scientific  expla- 
^^H  nation  of  the  organic  forms.  On  the  contrary,  the  special 
^^H  proof  of  all  separate  parent-forms  must  always  remain 
^^H  more  or  le.ss  incomplete  and  hypothetical  'That  is  quite 
^^H  natural  For  all  the  records  of  creation  upon  which  wc 
^^H  rely  are  in  a  great  measure  incomplete,  and  will  always 
^^H  remain  incomplete;  just  as  in  the  case  of  Comparative 
^^1     Philology. 

^^1  Above  all.  Paleontology,  the  most  ancient  of  all  records 

^^H  of  creation,  is  in  the  highest  degree  incomplete.  We  know 
^^H  that  all  tlio  petrifications  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
^^H  form  but  an  insignificantly  small  fragment  of  the  whole 
^^^a  number  of  animal  forms  and  plant  forms  which  have  ever 
^^1  existed.  For  each  extinctspeciesobtainedbyisina  petrified 
^^V  condition,  there  are  at  least  a  hundred,  probably  thousands 
^^1  of  extinct  species  which  have  left  no  trace  of  their  existence, 
^^P  This  extreme  and  most  deplorable  defectiveness  of  the  palaion- 
^^1  tologieal  record  of  creation,  upon  which  it  is  impossible  to 
^^m  insist  too  strongly,  is  veiy  easily  accounted  for.  The  very 
^H  conditions  under  which  organic  remains  become  petrifieda 
:  it.     It  is  also  partly  explicable  as  the  result  oM 
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an  imperfect  knowledge  in  tliia  department.  It  must  be 
remembered,  that  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  rock 
btti'ata  w^hich  constitute  the  mountain  masses  of  the  surface 
of  the  earth  is  not  yet  unfolded  to  ua.  Of  the  count- 
lass  petrifications  which  are  hidden  in  the  huge  moun- 
tain chains  of  Asia  and  Africa,  we  know  but  a  few  small 
samples.  Part  of  Europe  and  of  North  America  lias  alone 
been  more  minutely  explored.  The  whole  of  the  petri- 
factions accurately  known  and  in  our  collections  do  not 
amount  to  a  hundredth  part  of  those  which  really  exist  in 
the  crust  of  the  earth.  In  this  respect  we  may,  therefoi'c, 
expect  a  rich  harvest  of  discoveries  in  the  future.  But,  in 
spite  of  this,  the  palseontological  record  of  creation  {fur 
reasons  which  I  have  amply  explained  in  Chapter  XV.  ul 
my  "Natural  History  of  Creation")  will  always  rcuiiiiii 
extremely  incomplete. 

Not  less  incomplete  is  the  second,  most  important  recoid 
of  creation,  that  of  Ontogeny.  For  the  Phylogeny  of  the 
individual  it  is  the  most  important  of  aU.  Yet,  it  also  has 
its  great  defects,  and  often  leaves  us  in  the  lui-ch.  In  this 
matter,  we  must  distinguish  quite  clearly  between  palin- 
genetic  and  kenogenetic  phenomena,  hctweeu  the  original, 
inherited  evolution  and  the  later,  vitiated  evolution.  We 
must  never  forget  that  the  laws  of  ahiidged  and  vitiated 
heredity  frequently  disguise  the  original  course  of  evolution 
Iicyond  recognition.  The  reproduction  of  the  Phylogeny 
in  the  Ontogeny  is  hut  rarely  tolerably  complete.  The 
earliest  and  most  important  stages  of  genn-history  are 
usually  the  most  abridged  and  compressed.  The  youthful 
evolutionary  forms  have  in  turn  often  adapted  themselves 
to  new   conditions,  and   have  thus   been   modified.      The 
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struggle  for  existence  has  excited  an  equally  strong  modify- 
ing Influence  upon  the  various  independent  and  yet  un- 
developed young  forms,  as  upon  the  developed  and  mature 
forms.  Therefore,  in  the  Ontogeny  of  the  higher  animal 
forms,  the  Phylugeny  has  been  very  greatly  limited  by  Keno- 
genesis ;  aa  a  rule,  only  a  blurred  and  much  vitiated  picture 
of  the  original  course  of  evolution  of  their  ancestors  now 
lies  before  us  in  the  Ontogeny.  Only  with  great  precaution 
and  judgment  dare  we  infer  the  tribal  history  directly  from 
the  germ-history.  Moreover,  the  germ-history  itself  is 
known  to  ua  only  in  the  case  of  very  few  species. 

Lastly,  the  highly  important  record  of  creation  afforded 
by  Comparative  Anatomy  is  unfoiiunately  very  incomplete, 
and  for  the  simple  reason,  that  the  number  of  extant 
a.nimal  species  forms  but  a  very  small  fragment  of  the 
whole  number  of  different  animal  forms  that  have  existed 
from  the  beginning  of  the  oi'ganic  history  of  the  world  to 
the  present  time.  The  total  sum  of  the  latter  may  safely 
lie  estimated  at  several  millions.  The  number  of  those 
animals  the  organizat'on  of  which  has  at  present  been 
investigated  by  Comparative  .Anatomy  is  very  small  in  pro- 
portion. The  more  extended  investigations  of  the  future 
will,  here  also,  open  up  unexpected  treasures. 

In  view  of  this  evident  and  natural  incompleteness  of 
the  most  impoi-tant  records  of  creation,  we  must  of  course 
take  good  care,  in  the  tribal  history  of  Man,  not  to  lay  too 
great  weight  on  single  known  animal  forms,  nor  with  equal 
certainty  to  consider  all  the  stages  of  evolution  which  comt- 
under  our  consideration,  as  parent-forms.  On  the  contrary, 
in  hypothetieally  arranging  our  ancestral  line,  we  must 
take  good  care  to  remember  that  the  single  hj-pothetical 
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[jarent-fonns  arc  of  very  diverse  values  in  relation  to  the 
certainty  of  our  knowledge.  From  the  few  remarks  which, 
while  speaking  of  the  Ontogeny,  we  made  as  to  the  cori-e- 
sponding  phylogenctic  forms,  it  will  have  been  understood 
(hat  some  germ-forms  may  with  certainty  be  regarded  as 
rcproductions  of  con-esponding  parent-forms.  We  recog- 
nized the  human  egg-cell  and  the  parent-cell  which  results 
from  the  impregnation  of  the  latter  as  the  first  and  most 
important  form  of  this  kind. 

From  the  weighty  fact  that  the  egg  of  the  human  being, 

like  the  egg  of  all  other  animals,  is  a  simple  cell,  it  may  be 

quite  certainly  inferred  that  a  one-celled  pareut-frirm  once 

existed,  from  which  all  the  many-celled  animals,  Man  in- 

'■daded,  developed. 

V  A.  second  very  significant  germ-form,  which  evidently 
Reproduces  a  primteval  parent-form,  is  the  germ-vesicle 
(Blastula),  a  simple  hollow  sphere,  the  waU  of  which  con- 
sists of  a  single  cell-atratura.  A  third  extremely  import- 
ant form  in  germ-history,  which  may  be  quite  safely  and 
directly  referred  back  to  the  tribal  history,  ia  the  true  Gas- 
triilo.  This  most  interesting  larval  form  already  exhibits 
the  animal  body  composed  of  two  germ-layei-s,  and  fur- 
nished with  the  fundamental  primitive  organ,  the  intestinal 
canal  Now,  as  the  same  two-layered  germ-condition,  with 
the  primitive  rudiment  of  the  intestinal  canal,  is  common  to 
all  the  other  animal  tribes  (with  the  single  exception  of  the 
Piimitive  Animals,  Protozoa),  we  may  certainly  from  this 
infer  a  common  parent-foim  of  similar  construction  to  the 
Gastrula,  the  Gastraja.  Equally  important  in  their  beaiing 
on  the  Phylogeny  of  Man,  are  the  very  important  ontoge- 
nL'tical  form  conditions  which  correspond  to  certain  Wonns, 
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Skill] -less  AnimBla(AcTania),  FishL's,  etc.,  etc.  On  the  otliei 
liand,  biitween  these  quite  certain  and  most  valuable  phylo- 
fjeiietic  points,  great  gaps  in  our  knowledge  unfortunately 
exist,  with  which  we  shall  again  and  again  meet,  and  which 
are  satisfactorily  explained  by  reasons  which  have  ali-cady 
been  named,  especially  by  the  incompleteness  of  Palfpon- 
tology,  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  and  Ontogeny. 

In  the  first  attempts  to  construct  the  human  ancestral 
line,  which  I  made  in  my  Generelle  Morphologie,  and  in 
the  "  Natural  History  of  Creation,"  I  arranged  first  ten, 
and,  later,  twenty-two  different  animal  forms,  which,  with 
more  or  less  certainty,  may  he  i-egarded  as  the  animal  an- 
cestors of  the  human  race,  and  which  must  he  looked  upun 
as  in  a  sense  the  most  important  stages  of  evolution  in 
the  long  evolutionary  series  from  the  one-celled  organisms 
up  to  Man.^*°  Of  these  twenty  to  twenty-two  animal  forms, 
about  eight  fall  within  the  older  division  of  the  Inverte- 
brates, while  twelve  to  fourteen  belong  to  the  more  recent 
Vei'tebrate  division.  How  these  twenty-two  most  important 
parent-forms  in  the  human  ancestral  line  are  distributed 
through  the  five  main  periods  of  the  organic  history  of  the 
earth,  is  shown  in  the  following  Table  (XVL).  At  least  haK 
of  these  twenty-two  stages  of  evolution  (that  is,  the  eleven 
oldest  ancesti-al  forms)  are  found  witliin  the  Archilithic 
Epoch,  within  that  first  main  period  of  the  organic  history  of 
the  earth,  whieh  includes  the  larger  half  of  the  latter,  and 
during  which  probably  only  aquatic  oi'ganisms  existed.  The 
eleven  remaining  parent-foiins  fall  within  the  four  remaining 
main  Epochs :  three  within  the  Palteolithic  Epoch,  three 
within  the  Mesolithic  Epoch,  and  four  within  the  Ctenulitlii 
Epoch.  In  the  last,  the  Anthropolithic  Age,  ftlan  aire 
existed. 
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If  we  would  now  undertake  the  difficult  attempt  to  dia- 
c«v«i  the  phylogenetic  course  of  evolution  of  these  twenty- 
two  human  ancestral  stages  fi-om  the  very  commencement  of 
life,  iind  if  we  venture  to  lift  the  dark  veil  which  covers  the 
oldest  secrets  of  the  organic  history  of  the  earth,  we  must 
undoubtedly  seek  the  first  beginning  of  life  among  those 
wonderful  living  beings  which,  under  the  name  of  Monera,  wc 
have  already  frequently  pointed  out  as  the  simplest  known 
organ  isms.  They  are,  at  the  same  time,  the  simplest 
conceivable  organisms ;  for  their  entire  body,  in  its  fully 
developed  and  freely  moving  condition,  consists  merely 
of  a  small  piece  of  sti-ucturelesa  primitive  slime  or  plasson, 
of  a  small  fragment  of  that  extraordinarily  important  niti-o- 
genous  carbon  compound,  which  is  now  universally  esteemed 
the  must  important  material  substratum  of  all  the  active 
phenomena  of  life.  The  experiences  of  the  last  ten  years 
pai-ticularly  have  convinced  ua  with  more  and  more  cer- 
tainty that  wherever  a  natural  body  exhibits  the  active 
phenomena  of  life,  nutrition,  propagation,  spontaneous 
movement,  and  sensation,  a  nitrogenous  carbon  compound, 
belonging  to  the  chemical  group  of  albuminous  bodies,  is 
always  active,  and  represents  the  material  substance  through 
which  these  vital  activities  are  effected.  Whether,  in  a 
monistic  sense,  we  conceive  the  function  as  the  direct  effect 
of  the  formed  material  substance,  or,  in  a  dualistie  sense,  we 
regard  "  Matter  and  Force"  as  distinct,  it  is  at  least  certain 
ihat,  hitherto,  no  living  organism  has  been  observed  in  which 
the  exercise  of  vital  activities  was  not  inseparably  connected 
with  a  plasson-body.  In  the  Monera,  the  aimplest  con- 
ceivable organisms,  the  whole  body  consists  merelj'  of  plasson, 
corresponding  to  the  "primitive  alime"  of  earlier  natunU 
philosophy. 
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Sjstematio  Snirej  of  the  most  Important  Stages  in  the  Animal 

Ancestral  Line  of  Man. 

M  N  =  Boondaiy  between  the  Invertebrate  and  the  Vertebrate  Ancestora. 
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MOKERON   AND   MORULA  ^t 

The  soft,  alimulike  plasson-substanee  of  the  body  of  th, 
Moneron  ia  commonly  called  "  protoplusma,"  and  identified"^ 
with  the  cell -substance  of  ordinary  animal  and  plant  cells. 
As,  however,  Eduard  van  Beneden,  in  Iiis  excellent  woik 
upon  the  Gregarinffi,  first  cleacly  pointed  out,  we  must, 
strictly  speaking,  distinguish  thoroughly  between  the 
piassoQ  of  cytods  and  the  protoplasm  of  cells.  This  dis- 
tinction is  of  special  importance  in  its  bearing  on  the  history 
of  evolution.  As  was  before  incidentally  mentioned,  we 
must  assume  two  different  stages  of  evolution  in  those  ele- 
mentary organisms,  which,  as  formative  particles  or  plastids, 
represent  organic  individuality  of  tbe  first  order.  The  older 
andlower  stage  is  that  of  the  cy  tods,  in  which  the  whole  body 
consists  of  but  one  kind  of  albuminous  substance,  of  the 
simplest  plasaon  or  formative  material  The  more  recent 
and  higher  stage  is  that  of  cells,  in  which  a  separation  or 
ditterentiation  of  the  original  plasson  into  two  different 
kinds  of  albuminous  substances,  into  the  inner  cell-kernel 
{nucleus),  and  the  outer  eell-substance  (protoplamia),  has 
already  taken  place. 

The  Monera  are  the  simplest  permanent  cytods.  Their 
entire  body  consists  merely  of  soft,  structureless  plaason. 
However  thoroughly  we  examine  them  with  the  help  of 
the  most  delicate  chemical  reagents  and  the  strongest  optical 
instnimenta,  we  yet  find  that  all  the  pai-tg  are  completely 
Homogeneous.  These  Monera  are,  therefore,  in  the  strictest 
Hcuse  of  the  word,  "  organisms  without  organs ; "  or  even,  in 
a  strictly  philosophical  sense,  they  might  not  even  be  called 
"organisms,"  since  they  possess  no  organs,  since  they  are 
mt  comjiosed  of  various  particles.  They  can  only  be  called 
nisms,  in  so  far  as  they  are  cajjabte  of  exercising  the 
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.■ganic  phenomena  of  life,  of  nutiition,  reproduction,  sensa- 
and  uluvemL'nt.     If  we  tried  to  construct,  A  jyriori,  the 

mplest  conceivable  oi^gauiani,  w^e  should  always  be  com- 
jjelled  to  fall  back  upon  such  a  Monera, 

Although  in  all  real  Monera  the  body  conaisls  merely 
of  such  a  small  living  piece  of  plasson,  yet,  among  the 
Monera,  which  have  been  observed  in  the  sea  and  in 
fresh  water,  we  have  been  able  to  distinguish  several  dif- 
ferent genei'a  and  species,  varying  in  the  mode  in  which  their 
tiny  bodies  mi.pve  and  i-eproduce.  In  the  ways  in  which 
movement  is  accomplished  very  noticeable  diHerences  exist. 


FiG.  163.— A  Moncron  {rrnfamteba)  in  the  act  nf  reprodaction :  A,  the 
whole  MonercD,  which  movtis,  like  the  oi'diiiory  AmiEba,  by  meane  of  variable 
procesBBHj  B,  a  ctintraction  rDand  ita  circa mfereiice  parts  it  into  two  halves; 
C,  the  two  halti^B  separate,  and  each  nnw  fiirma  ati  icdepeudent  indirid^l 
(mncb  enlarged). 


4 


In  some  Monera,  especially  in  the  Protamceba  (Fig.  !■ 
the  formless  body,  duiing  its  movements,  invariably  de- 
velops only  a  few,  short,  and  blunt  processes,  which  project 
like  lingers,  slowly  altering  their  form  and  size,  but  never 
branching.  In  other  Monera,  on  the  other  hand  (e.g., 
Vrotfyinyxa,  Myxasttiim),  very  numerous,  long,  fine,  and 
generally  thread-like  processes  arise  from  the  surface  of 
the   movable   body,   and   these   branch    irregutarl}',   inter- 
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twining  tbeir  free  moving  ends,  so  aa  to  foiin  a  net.  Huge 
masses  of  such  slime-nets  erawl  upon  the  deepest  bottom 
of  the  sea  (Buthybius,  Fig.  164).  Within  these  soft  slime- 
like  plasson-nets  slow  currents  continually  pass.  Such  a 
Moneron  may  be  fed  with  finely  pulverized  colnnriii^ 
matter  (for  instance,  carmine  or  indigo  powder),  if  thin 
powder  is  scattered  in  the  drop  of  water  under  the  luicio- 
acope,  in  which  the  Moneron  is  contained.  The  grains 
of  colouring  matter  at  first  adhere  to  the  surface  of  the 
slimy  body,  and  then  gradually  penetrate,  and  are  driven 
about  in  irregular  directions.  The  separate  smallest  par- 
ticles, or  molecules,  of  the  Moneron-body,  called  "  plas- 
tidules,"  ^^  displace  each  other,  change  their  relative 
positions,  and  thus  efiect  a  change  in  the'  position  of  the 
absorbed  paiiicles  of  colouring  matter.  This  change  of 
position,  at  the  same  time,  proves  positively  that  a  hiddnu 
delicate  stmcture  does  not  exist.  It  might  be  argued  that 
the  Monera  are  not  really  structureless,  but  that  their 
organization  is  so  minute  that,  in  consetiuaiice  of  the  in- 
adequate power  of  our  maj^nifying  glasses,  it  is  invisible. 
Tliis  objection  is,  however,  invalid,  for  by  the  experiment 
of  feeding,  we  can,  at  any  moment,  prove  the  entrance  of 
foreign,  formed,  small  bodies  into  the  different  parts  of  the 
body  of  the  Moneron,  and  that  these  are  irregularly  driven 
alH>ut  in  all  directions.  At  the  same  time  we  see  that  the 
changeable  network  of  thi-eads,  formed  by  the  branching 
of  the  protoplasmic  threads  and  the  coalescence  of  the  eon- 
Huent  branches,  alter  their  configuration  every  moraent; 
just  as  has  long  been  known  to  occur  in  the  thie.id-ni^ts 
of  the  protoplasm  in  the  interior  of  the  pifint-cells.  The 
Alonera  are,  thLMoIbi-e,  itally  homogeneous  ami  structureless; 
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^^B  each  part  of  the  body  ia  every  other  part.     Each  pait  can 

^^H  absorb  and  digest  nouriahment ;  each  part  is  excitable  ami 

^^H  sensitive ;    each  part  can  move  itself  iudepeiidently ;  and 

^^H  lastly,  each  part  is  capable  of  reproductioD  and  I'egenerft- 

^^H  tion. 

^^H  The  reproduction   of  Munera  always  occui's  asexually. 

^^H  In  the  Frotaniceba    (Fig.    163),    each    individual,    after   it 

^^H  has  grown   to   a  certain  size,  sin)|)ly   separates   into  two 

^^H  pieces.     Roimd  the  circumference  of  the  body  a  contraction 

^^1  arises,  as  in  cell-division.     The  connection  between  the  two 

^^^  halves  continually  becomes  more  slender  (B),  and  finally 

^^H  parts  in  the  middle.     Thus,  in  the  simplest  possible  way, 

^^H  two  new   individuals  proceed   bj'   self-division  from    one 

^^^  quite  simple  individual  ((7).  Otl  er  Monera,  after  they  have 
grown  to  a  certain  size,  gather  themselves  together  into  a 
spherical  form.     The  globular  protoplasmic   body   exudes 

^^M  a  jelly-like  protecting  envelope,  and  a  breaking-up  of  the 

^^H  whole   plasson-ball  takes  place   within   this   covering ;   it 

^^H  lii-eaks    either   into   four    pieces  {Vam.pyrella),   or   into  a 

^^H  large  number  of  smaller  globules  (Frotomonas,  Protomyxa; 

^^H  cl'.  Plate  I.  in  the  "  Natural  History  of  Creation ").     After 

^^H  a  time,  these  globules  begin  to  move,  split  the  integument,-— 

^^H  by  their  movement,  and  emerge;    after  which   they  1 

^^M  about  by   means  of   a  long,  thin,  thread-shaped   prooe 

^^H  Each  again  passes  by  simple  growth  into  the  mature  form. 

^^H  Thus,   it   is   possible  to   distinguish   different  genera  and 

^^H  species  of  Monera,  on  one  hand,  by  the  form  of  the  different 

^^M  i^rocesses   of  the   body,  and,  on   the   other  hand,  by   the 

^^M  different  kind  and  manner  of  reproduction.    In  the  appendix 

^^H  to  my  monograph  of  the  Monera  I  enumerated  eight  genera 

^^M  and  sixteen  species  ("  Biol.  Studicn,"  vol.  L  p.   Ib2).     Tb^ 
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most  remarkable  of  aU  Moncra  is  the  Batliyliius,  wliith  .va-i 
liiscovered  by  Huxley  in  ISGS  (Fig.  1G4).  This  -womk-rful 
lloneron  lives  in  tluj  deepest  pai'ta  of  the  sea,  especially  in 


tlie  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  in  places  covera  the  whole  (lour 
of  the  sea  in  such  masses,  that  the  fine  tnud  on  the  latter 
consists,  in  great  measure,  of  living  slima  The  protoplasm 
in  these  formless  nets  does  not  seem  differentiated  at 
all;  each  little  piece  ia  capable  of  forming  an  individual. 
The  active  amceboid  moveraenta  of  these  forniiess  pieces  of 
plasson,  which  were  first  obsen'ed  by  the  English  zoologists 
Carpenter  and  Wyvillo  Thomson,  have  recently  been  again 
observed  by  the  German  Arctic  voyayer,  Einil  Beasels,  in 
the  Bathyljius  of  the  coast  of  Greenland.^"'' 

The  origin    and    importance    of   these    hii','e    masses   nl 
living,  formless  plassor.-todios  in  the  lowest  depths  ol   the 


so 
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sea.  raises  many  difFerent  iiii]tiiries  and  thouglits.  Spon- 
taneous generatiim,  especially,  is  naturally  suggested  by  the 
Bathybius.  We  have  already  found  that,  for  the  origin  of 
Erst  Monera  upon  our  globe,  the  assumption  of  spontaneous 
genemtion  is  a  necessary  hypothesis.  We  shall  be  all  Llie 
mora  inclined  to  confirm  it  now  that,  in  the  Monera,  wc  have 
recognized  those  simplest  organisms,  the  origin  of  which 
by  spontaneous  generation,  in  the  present  condition  of  our 
science,  no  longer  involves  very  great  difficulties.  For  the 
Monera  actually  stand  on  the  very  boundary  bctwcun 
organic  and  inorganic  natural  bodies.^'* 

Next  to  the  simple  eytod-bodies  of  the  Monera,  as  the 
second  ancestral  stage  in  the  human  pedigree  (as  in  that  of 
all  other  animals),  comes  the  simple  cell,  that  most  undifferen- 
tiated cell-form,  which,  at  the  present  time,  still  leads  an 
independent  solitary  life,  as  the  Araceba.  For  the  firat  and 
oldest  process  of  oi;ganic  ditl'erentiation,  which  affected  the 
homogeneous  and  structureless  plasson-body  of  the  Monera, 
caused  the  separation  of  the  latter  into  two  diil'ei-ent  sub- 
stances ;  an  inner  firmer  substance,  the  kernel,  or  nucleiis, 
and  an  outer,  softer  substance,  the  cell-substiLnce,  or 
li}fitopl'i«7na.  By  this  extremely  important  separative  pro- 
C(!J«.  by  the  diilercntiation  of  the  plasson  into  nucleus  and 
pmtoplasm,  the  organized  cell  originated  from  the  structure- 
loss  eytod,  the  nucleulated  from  the  uon-nucleolati;d  ptaslid. 
That  the  cells  which  fii-st  appeared  upon  the  earth  nrigiu- 
atcd  in  liiis  manner,  by  the  diflerentiatiou  of  the  Monera,  i" 
a  conception  which  in  the  present  condition  of  histological 
knowledge  seems  quite  allowable  ;  for  we  can  even  yei. 
directly  observe  this  oldest  histological  process  of  dilFer- 
euliatioii  in  Ontogeny.     It  will  be  rBUieuibered  tlij,l  iii  tidl 
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g-eell  of  animals,  either  before  or  after  fertilization,  the 
original  kernel  disappeared.  We  explauied  tbis  phenomenon 
as  a  reversion  or  atavism,  and  assumed  that  tbe  egg-cell, 
in  accordance  with  the  law  of  latent  heredity,  first  faJia 
lack  into  the  kernel-less,  cytod  stage  (Fig.  1G5).  It  is  only 
lifter  fertilization  is  accomplished  that  a  new  cell-kernel 
arises  in  this  cytod,  which  thus  becomes  the  parent-cell 
{Cyttda,  Fig.  166).  Tlie  transitory  kernel-less  cytod-con- 
dition,  intermediate  between  the  egg-cell  and  the  parent- 
cell,  is  an  interesting  germ-form,  because,  in  accordance 
with  the  fundamental  law  of  Biogeny,  it  reproduces  the 
original,  olde.st  pareut-fonn  of  the  Moneron ;  we  therefore 
call  it  the  Monenila.     (Cf  vol.  i.  pp.  178-183.) 


,>:: 


Fig.  1u5.— Monernla  of  Mammal  (R  ilb  t)  The  fertUized  egg  cell  after 
tbeU.38  01  the  quoIbds  ia  B  mni[,lo  hall  of  protoplBBn  (d)  TheoaterTOveniig 
uf  the  iBtter  is  formed  by  the  mniliBed  f"no  peHucida  (i)  together  with 
a  iDDCous  lajar  (ft)  seiTBted  nn  to  the  ontBida  of  the  latter  In  tbia  a  few 
aperm.cella  are  still  viaiblp  (s>. 

P.O.  ie6.-Par«,t.oell  (Cy(„f„)  of  a  Mammal  f Rabbit) :  ft,  pa«ynt. 
kernel:  n.  n^cUoU.  of  the  Utter  j  p  p^topla™,  of  the  pftrent-^ll ;  «, 
mndillfidtoTMiprilMidaj  s,  apenn-celU     h   outer  nlbnm; 
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We  have  already  ex]jlaine(l  the  one-celled  germ-form, 
which  we  see  in  the  original  egg-cell  and  the  parent-cell 
wliich  is  originated  by  the  fertilization  of  the  egg-cell,  as 
the  reproduction  of  a  one-celled  parent-fomi,  to  which  we 
^icriljed  the  organization  of  an  Amoeba  (cf.  Chap.  VI.).  For 
the  Amctba,  as  it  yet  lives  widely  distributed  in  the  freah 
and  salt  waters  of  the  globe,  must  be  regarded  as  the  most 
miiliHijrentiated  and  most  original  of  the  various  one-celled 

IPiiinitive   Animals.     As   the  immature  primitive  egg-celis 
(which  as  "primitive  egga"  or  Protova  are  found  in  the 
ovary    of    animals)    are    indistinguishable   from   ordinary 
Amrebje,  we  are  justified  in  pointing  to  the  Amoeba  as  the 
one-celled  phylogenetic  form,  which,  in  accordance  with  the 
fundamental   law  of  Biogeny,   is  at   the  present   time  yet 
reproduced   in   the  ontogenetic  primitive  condition  of  the 
"  AmtEboid   egg-cell."      As   evidence   of  the  striking  cor- 
respondence  of   the   two    cells,   it  was   incidentally   men- 
tioned that  in  the  case  of  some  Sponges  the  real  eggs  of 
tlieae  animals  were  formerly  described  as  parasitic  AmcebBe. 
^L     Large  one-celled  Amceba-like  organLsms  were  seen  creeping 
^H    about  in  the  interior  of  the  Sponge,  and  were  mistaken  for 
^H    parasites.     It  was  only  afterwards  that  it  was  discovered^ 
^M    that  these  "  parasitic  Amosbse  "  (Fig.  ICS)  are  really  the  Bg^K 
^M    of  the   Sponge,  from   which  the   young  Sponges  developS 
^H    These  egg-ceUs  of  the  Sponge   are,  however,   so   like  the 
^B    Inie  common  AmmhiB  (Fig.  167)  in  size  and  structure,  in 
^M    the  nature  of  their  nuclei  and  in  the  chai-acteristic  form  of 
^H    movement  of  their  continually  changing  falae-feet  (pseudo- 
^H    pwlia),  that,  unless  their  source  is  known,  it  is  .impo.'^ible 
^H    to  distinguish  them. 
^M         This  phylogenetic  explanation   of  the  egg-cell  and  it£ 


Ijnce  to  the  primeval  ancesti-al  form  uf  the  Ama>ha, 
lly  enables  us  to  give  a  definite  answes  to  the  old  hii- 
us  riddle:  Which  was  fii'st,  the  egg  or  the  hen?    We  can 

Fig.  167. — A  cranling  Amieba  (miit'ii  enlBTRed).  The  whole  nrgnninu  boa 
the  foriu.ralue  of  a  simple  uaked  cell  and  mo»eB  ahout  by  meanH  ut  ehaEgB- 
iible  proceHseB,  wtiii^h  are  eitonded  from  the  protoplasmic  bodj  n-ad  agsm 
drawn   in.     In   the  iUBide  ia   tiie  briglit-uolonred,  runniliBli  c«ll-kemel  ur 

Fiu.  168.— Effg-cell  of  a  Chalk-Sponge  (Olynthnt).     The  egg-cpll  crpepa 
about  in  die  body  uf  tlie  Sponge  by  extending  variable  proceBses,  like  Ihuue 
IhH  ordinary  Arooaba. 


If 


Tery  simply  answer  this  Sphinx -question,  with  wliich 
iur  opponents  try  to  shake  or  even  to  refute  the  Theory  of 
Evolution.  Tlie  e^  existed  much  earlier  than  the  hen.  Of 
course  it  did  not  exist  in  the  form  of  a  bird's  egg,  but  as  an 
undifferentiated  amrehoid  cell  of  the  simplest  form,  The 
egg  existed  independently  during  thousands  of  years  aa  a 
simplest  one-celled  organism,  as  the  Amceba.  It  waa  only 
after  the  descendants  of  these  one-celled  Primitive  Animals 
had  developed  into  many-celled  animal  forms,  and  after 
these  liad  sexually  differentiated,  that  the  e^,  in  the  present 
phyeiol<^eal  sense  of  the  word,  originated  fi'om  the  aince- 
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iMiitI  cell.  Rveii  tlien,  the  egg  was  fii-at  a  Gastmyi-p^,  then 
a  Worm-egg,  tlien  an  Acrania-egg,  then  a  Fish-egg,  an  Am- 
phibian-e^,  a  Iteptile-egg,  and  lastly,  a  Bird-Rgg.  The  egg 
of  the  Biid,  as  it  now  is,  is  a  most  complex  historical  pro- 
duct, the  result  of  countless  processes  of  heredity,  which 
Lave  occurred  in  the  course  of  many  mUlions  of  years.*^ 

The  fact  that  this  primitive  egg-1'orm,  as  it  first  appeal's 
in  the  ovary  of  the  most  dissimilar  animals,  is  always  yf 
one  form,  an  undifferentiated  cell,  of  the  simplest  amoeboid 
character,  has  already  been  pointed  out  as  an  especially 
important  phenomenon.     In  this  earliest  young  condition, 

I      immediately  after  the  individual  egg-cell  has  originated  is«1 
consequence  of  a  separation  of  the  cells  of  the   maternal 
ovary,  no  essential  difference  is  recognizable  in  the  egg-ceUa  ^ 
of  the  moat  dissimilar  animals.   (Cf.  Fig.  10,  vol.  L  p.  134)    Xtti 
is  not  till  later,  when  the  primitive  egg-cells,  or  the  primitive  \ 
egga  {pvotova),  have  absorbed  different  kinds  of  nutritive 
yelk,  and  have  surrounded  themselves  with  variously  formed 
coverings,  and  in  other  ways  differentiated — it  is  not  till 
they  have  in  this  way  changed  into   after-egga  (metova] 
that  those  of  different  classes  of  animals   can  usually 
distinguished.     These  peculiarities  of  the  developed  after- 
egg,  the  mature  egg,  ai'e  naturally  to  be  considered  as  only 
secondarily  acquued,  by  adaptation  to  the  different  con- 
ditions of  existence  both  of  the  egg  itself  and  of  the  ouimi 
which  foiTas  the  eg< 

The  two  first  and  oldest  ancestral  forms  of  the  h\ 
race,  which  we  have  now  considered,  tlie  Moneron  and  th< 
Araceha,  are,  considered  from  a  morphological  point  of  viewj 
simple  organisms  and  individuals  of  the  first  oi-der,  Plaatii 
A.11  subaetjuent   stages   in    the  ancestral  chain   are.  on  thej 
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ottier  hiinj,  oc'iapound  organisms  or  individualfi  of  highi-r 
ordiT — social  aggregations  of  a  number  of  cells.  The 
earliest  of  tlieue,  which,  under  the  name  of  Synamaalia;, 
we  must  rank  as  the  third  stage  of  our  pedigree,  are  quite 
simple  societies  of  aU  homogeneous  undifferentiated  ceUs ; 
amceboid  communities.  To  bo  cei-tain  as  to  their  nature 
and  ori^n,  we  need  only  trace  the  ontogenetic  profluct  of 
the  parent-cell  step  by  step.  After  the  cytula  (Fig.  ICfi) 
has  originated,  by  tlie  re-formation  of  a  cell-kemi'l,  frum 


Fto.  1B9.— OriRmfil  nr  prirnonliul  cgg-clenvuge.  The  pnrciil-cpll,  ic 
cj-iala,  H-Licli  roaultpil  from  lUe  i'ertiliiation  ot  Itie  egR-cell,  first  breakH  up, 
by  B  contiDiimis  aat\  regular  prooe83  of  dmBiau^  into  two  cells  (^),  then  iiitci 
tour  (B),  tben  into  eiglit  (C),  aiid,  lastly,  uito  Tery  nnmeroiis  olcayagii- 
ccIIh  {n). 

the  Morula  (Fig.  165),  the  parent-cell  breaks  up,  by  repeated 
division,  into  numerous  cells.  We  have  already  uiiniitely 
examined  this  important  process  of 
egg-cleavage,  and  have  found  that  ail 
the  various  modes  of  the  lattei'  are 
modifications  of  a  single  mode,  that 
of  original  or  primordial  cleavajre. 
(Of.  Chap.  VIll.,  p.  188.)  In  the  Ver- 
tebrate line  this  palingenetic  form  uf 
egg-cleavage  has  been  accurately  re- 
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tained  to  the  present  time  only  by  the  Amphioxns,  -while, 
all  other  Vertebrates  have  assumed  a  modified  keoogenetic 
fonn  of  cleavage.  (Cf.  Table  III.,  vol  i  p.  241.)  The  latter 
certainly  originated  at  a  later  period  than  the  former,  and 
the  egg-cleavage  of  the  Amphioxua  is,  therefore,  extremely 
ioterestuig  (vol.  i.  p.  4-12).  In  this  the  parent-cell  first 
parta  into  two  similar  cells,  the  two  first  cleavage- eel  Is 
(Fig,  169,  A).  From  these,  by  continuous  division,  arise 
+,  S,  16,  32,  64  cells,  etc,  etc  (Fig.  169).  The  final  result  of 
this  primordial  cleavage  was,  we  found,  the  fonnation  of  a 
globular  mass  of  cells,  which  was  entirely  composed  of  homo- 
geneous, undifferentiated  cells  of  the  simplest  character 
(Figs.  170,  and  171,  E).  On  account  of  the  resemblance 
which  this  globular  mass  of  cells  bears  to  a  mulbeny  or 
blackberry,  we  called  it  the  "  mulberry-germ,"  or  TTiortda. 

This  "morula"  evidently  at  the  present  day  shows  us 
the  many-celled  animal  body  in  the  same  entirely  simple 
primitive  condition  in  which,  in  the  earlier  Laurentiflii 
primitive  epoch,  it  first  originated  from  the  one-celled 
amtElioid  primitive  animal  form.  The  morula  reproduces, 
in  accordance  with  the  fundamental  law  of  Biogeuy,  the 
ancestral  form  of  the  Synamceba.  For  the  first  cell-com- 
munities, which  then  formed,  and  whiuli  laid  the  first 
foundation  of  the  higher  many-celled  aniiual  Imdy,  must 
have  consisted  entirely  of  homogeneous  and  quite  simple 
amceboid  cells.  The  earliest  AmcebiE  lived  isolated  hermit 
lives,  and  the  amceboid  cells,  which  originated  from  the 
division  of  these  one-celled  organisms,  must  also  have  long 
lived  isolated  and  self-dependent  fives.  Gradually,  however, 
by  the  side  of  these  one-celled  Primitive  Auimala,  small 
anueboid    communities  arose,   owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
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kindred  cells  which  originated  through  division  remained 
united.  The  advantages  which  these  first  cell -societies  had 
iu  the  struggle  for  existence  over  the  solitary  hermit  cell 
must  have  favoured  their  progi'ession,  and  have  eneourageJ 
further  development.  Yet  even  at  the  present  time  several 
genera  of  Primitive  Animals  live  in  the  sea  and  in  fresh 
water,  and  permanently  represent  these  primitive  cell- 
communities  in  their  simplest  form.  Such,  for  instance,  art 
several  species  of  Gystophrys  described  by  Archer,  the 
Rhizopods  described  by  Richard  Hertwig  under  the  name 
of  Microgromia  socialiB,  and  the  Labyi'inthulcE  which  were 
discovered  by  Cienkowski ;  formless  masses  of  homogeneouh 
and  quite  simple  cells.^*' 

In  order  to  recognize  the  ancestora  of  tlie  human  races 
which  developed  first  phylogenetically  from  the  Syn- 
amceba,  we  need  only  continue  to  trace  l^e  ontogenetic 
modificatioa  of  the  Amphioxus-morula  in  the  nest  stages. 
The  first  thing  noticed  is  that  a  watery  fluid  collects  within 
the  solid  globular  ceU-mass,  and  the  ceils  are  forced 
together  and  driven  out  to  the  periphery  of  the  body 
(Fig.  171,i^,G;  Plate  X.  Fig.  9).  The  solid  mulbetTy-germ 
thus  changes  into  a  simple  hollow  globe,  the  wall  of  whicli 
is  formed  of  a  smgia  cell-stratum.  Tliis  cell-stratum  we 
called  the  germ-memhrane  (bladodeitna),  and  the  hollow 
globe  the  germ -membrane  vesicle  (Olaatula,  or  bla 
si>lu3ra). 
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tlie  iutereRting  Llastula  germ-form  ia  also  of  great  Btg- 
nificance,  for  the  moJifieation  of  tlie  mulbeiTy-germ  into  the 
gerra-menibraue  vesicle  takea  place  in  the  same  way  in  a 
great  many  animals  of  very  di.ssimilar  tribes ;  for  instance,  in 
many  Plant-animals  and  Woitqs,  in  tlie  Ascidiana,  in  many 
Star-animals  {Eddiioderma)  and  Soft-bodied  Animals 
(Mollii8ca),  and  also  in  the  Araphioxiis,  In  those  animals, 
however,  in  the  ontogeny  of  which  there  ia  no  real  palin- 
geaetic  blastula,  this  deficiency  is  evidently  only  the  result 
of  kenogenetic  causes,  of  the  formation  of  a  nuti-itive  yelk  i, 
and  of  other  conditions  of  embiyonic  adaptation.  We  may 
therefore  assume  that  the  ontogenetic  blastula  is  the  repro- 
duction of  a  i>riinffival  phylogenetic  ancestral  form,  and  that 
all  animals  (with  the  exception  of  the  lower  Primitive 
Animals)  have  originated  from  a  common  parent-form,  the 
structui'e  of  which  was  essentially  that  of  a  germ-raem- 
brane  vesicle.  In  many  lower  animals,  the  evohition  of  the 
bla-stula  talies  place  not  within  the  egg-coverings,  but  out- 
side tliis,  free  in  water.  Very  soon  after  this,  each  cell  of 
the  germ -memi  nun 0  begins  to  extend  one  or  more  movable, 
hair<like  protoplasmic  processes;  owing  to  the  fact  that 
these  cilia  or  whip.'i  vibrate  in  the  water  the  whole  body 
swims  aliout  (Fig.  171,  ^').  Tliis  vesicular  larva,  tlie  body- 
wall  of  wliicti  iVtrms  a  cell-stratum,  and  whieli  rotatos  and 
swims  liy  iiiL-anK  of  the  united  vibrations  of  the  cilia,  lias, 
(■ver  since  the  yuar  18+7.  been  called  the  planula,  or  ciliated 
liifva.  Tliia  designation,  is,  however,  used  by  different 
aiolo^ists  in  different  senses,  and  the  ga-stnila,  of  which  we 
shall  apeak  pi'osently,  iias,  especially,  often  been  confiisL-d 
with  the  planula.  It  is,  theretViie,  moi*e  convenient  to  call 
tlie  tiue  plauula-lbriu  the  blastula. 
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^^H  Various  kind's  of  Primitive  Animals,  which    yet    exist 

^^H  both  in  the  sea  and  in  fresh  water,  are  formed  essentially 

^^H  like  the  blaatula,  ami  which,  in  a  certain  sense,  may  be  con- 

^^H  sidered  as   permanent  or  persistent  blastu  la-forms,  hollow 

^^m  vesicles,  the  wall  of  which  is  formed  of  a  single  stratum  of 

^^P  cihated  homogeneous  cells.     Tliese  Flanieads,  or  Blasta^ads, 

^^B  as  they  may  be  called,  are  formed  in  the  very  mixed  society 

^^^  of  the   Flagellatfe,  especially   the   Volvoces  (for  instance, 

^H  Synura).    I  noticed  in  September,  1869,  on  the  Island  Gis-Oc, 

^H  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  another  very  interesting  form,  which 

^^K  I  named  MagosplixBi'o,  planula  (Figs.  172,  173).     The  fully 

^^1  developed  body  of  this  forma  a  globular  vesicle,  the  wall  of 

^^M  TPhich  is  composed  of  from  thirty  to  forty  vibratory  homo- 

^^B  geneous  cells,  and  which  swims  about  freely  in  the  sea. 
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having  reached  maturity  the  society  dissolves.  Each  sepa- 
rate cell  still  lives  a  while  independently,  grows,  and  change.a 
into  a  crawling  Amoeba.  This  afterwards  assumes  a  globu- 
lar form,  and  encases  itself  by  exuding  a,  structurelcsa 
integument.  The  cell  now  has  just  the  appearance  of  a 
common  animal  egg.  After  it  has  remained  for  a  time  in 
this  quiescent  state,  the  cell  breaks  up,  by  means  of  con- 
tinued division,  first  into  2,  then  into  4,  8,  16,  32  cells. 
These  again  arrange  themselves  so  as  to  form  a  globular 
vesicle,  put  forth  cilia,  and  bursting  the  encasing  integu- 
ment, swim  about  in  the  same  Magosphjora-form  fror-. 
which  we  started.  This  accomplishes  the  entire  life-history 
of  this  remarkable  Primitive  AnimaL'*^ 

If  we  compare  these  permanent  blastula-forms  with  the 
freely  swimming  Flimmer-larvEe  or  planula-condition,  of 
similar  stnicture,  of  many  other  lower  animals,  we  may 
with  certainty  infer  therefrom  the  former  existence  of  a 
primaeval  and  long-extinct  parent-form,  the  structure  of 
which  was  essentially  like  that  of  the  planula  or  bla^tula. 
We  will  call  this  the  PlanEea,  or  Elastiea.  The  whole  body, 
in  its  fully  developed  condition,  consisted  of  a  simple  hollow 
globe,  filled  with  fluid  or  structureless  jelly,  the  wall  cf 
which  formed  a  single  stratum  of  homogeneous  cells, 
covered  with  cilia.  Many  different  kinds  and  species  of 
Plansea-like  Primitive  Animals  must  certainly  have  existed 
and  formed  a  distinct  class  of  Protozoa,  which  we  may  call 
Flimmer-swimmera  (Planatada).  A  remarkable  proof  of  the 
natural  philosophical  genius  with  which  Karl  Ernst  Eaor 
penetrated'  into  the  deepest  secrets  of  the  history  of  animal 
evolution,  is  that,  as  early  as  the  year  1S28  (ten  years  before 
the  cell-thuoiy  was  established),  he  guessed  the  significance 
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of  the  blaatosphiera,  and,  tmly  prophetically,  insists  upon 
it  in  his  classical  "  Entwickelungageschichte  der  Tiiiere " 
(vol.  L  p.  223).  The  passage  in  question  saya :  "  The  furthoi 
back  we  go  in  evolution,  the  more  do  we  find  a  corre- 
spondence in  very  different  animala.  This  leads  ua  to  the 
question :  Are  not  all  animals  in  the  beginning  of  their 
evolution  essentially  alike,  and  ia  there  not  a  primary  form 
common  to  all  ?  As  the  germ  ia  the  undeveloped  animal 
itself,  it  is  not  without  reason  that  it  is  asserted  that  the 
simple  vesicular  form  ia  the  common  primitive  form  from 
which  all  animals,  not  only  ideally,  but  also  historically, 
develop."  This  latter  sentence  has  not  only  ontogenetic, 
but  also  phylogenetic  significance,  and  is  all  the  more  note- 
wuilliy  because  the  blastula  of  the  most  diverse  animals, 
and  the  constitution  of  ita  wall  of  a  single  cell-stratum,  was 
not  tlien  known.  And  yet  Baer,  in  spite  of  the  extreme 
deficiency  of  his  empiric  grounds,  ventured  the  bold  state- 
ment :  "  At  their  firat  appearance  all  animals  are  perhaps 
aUke,  and  are  merely  hollow  globes." 

Next  to  the  primieval  ancestral  form  of  the  Plansea,  aa 
the  fiftli  stage  in  the  human  pedigree,  is  the  Gastrjea,  a  form 
which  arises  from  the  Planica.  Of  all  ancestral  forms  this, 
as  we  have  already  shown,  is  of  pre-eminent  philosophical 
aiij-nificance.  Its  former  existence  is  certainly  proved  by  the 
veiy  important  gastrula,  which  is  met  with  as  a  transitory 
gi.rm-sta^e  in  the  ontogeny  of  the  most  various  animai^ 
(Fig.  171,  /,  K).  We  found  that  the  gastrula,  in  its  original, 
palingenctic  form,  is  a  globular,  oval  or  ohlong-round  body, 
with  one  axis  which  has  a  simple  cavity  with  one  opening 
(at  one  pole  of  the  axis).  This  is  the  piimitive  intestinal 
cavity  with  its  in^uth -opening.    The  intestinal  wall  consisls 
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of  two  cell-sti'ata,  which  are,  in  fact,  the  two  primary  gemi- 
la.yers,  the  animal  skin-layer,  and  the  vegetative  intestinaJ 
layer. 

The  ontogenetic  origin  of  the  gastnila  from  thd  blastiila 
at  the  present  day  afForda  us  trustwortliy  intulligeri.-e  as  to 
the  phylogenetic  origin  of  the  Gastnca  fioni  tlie  Plansca. 
We  found  that  on  one  side  of  the  globular  germ -mem  bran  e 
vesicle  a  gi-oove-like  depression  begins,  and  this  inveisiun 
(^invaginaiio)  becomes  continually  deeper  (Fig.  171,  If).  At 
last  it  is  so  great,  that  the  outer,  inverted  part  of  the  germ- 
membrane,  or  blastoderm,  attaches  itself  closely  to  the  inner, 
uninverted  portion  (Fig.  171,  /).  Now,  if  guided  by  thia 
ontogenetic  process,  we  wish  to  conceive  the  phylogenetic 
origin  of  the  Gaatnea  in  accordance  with  the  fundamental 
law  of  Biogeny,  we  must  imagine  that  the  one-layered  cell- 
society  of  the  globular  Fianeea  began,  especially  at  one  point 
of  its  surface,  to  absorb  nourishment.  At  the  nutritive  point 
on  the  surface  of  the  ball  a  groove-like  depression  was  gia- 
dually  formed  by  natural  selection.  The  groove,  which  was 
at  first  quite  shallow,  in  course  of  time  became  continually 
deeper.  The  function  of  nourishing,  of  absorption  of 
nutriment,  and  digestion,  was  soon  limited  to  the  culls 
which  lined  the  groove,  while  the  other  cells  \mdcitook  the 
function  of  movement  and  covering.  Thus  originated  the 
first  division  of  labour  among  the  originally  homogeneous 
cells  of  the  Plansa. 

The  first  result  of  this  earhest  histological  dilTi^rentia- 
tion  was  the  distinction  of  two  different  kinds  of  cells ; 
within  the  hollow  the  nutritive  cells,  without,  on  the  aur- 
faee,  the  motive  or  locomotive  cells.  The  distinction  of  the 
two  primary  germ-layers  was  thus  caused.     The  inner  cells 
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of  the  hollow  formed  the  inner  or  vegetative  layer,  aceom- 
pliahing  the  functions  of  nutrition ;  the  outer  cells  of  the 
covering  formed  the  outer  or  animal  layer,  exercising  the 
functions  of  locomotion  and  covering  tlie  bwly.  This 
Hret  and  oldest  process  of  differentiation  is  of  such  funda- 
montal  significance  that  it  deserves  the  deepest  thought. 
When  we  consider  that  the  body  of  the  human  being, 
with  all  its  different  parts,  and  also  the  body  of  all  other 
higlier  animals,  originates  from  these  two  simple  primary 
germ-layers,  we  cannot  over-estimate  the  phylogenetic 
significance  of  the  gastrula.  For  in  the  quite  simple  primi- 
tive intestine,  or  the  primitive  intestinal  cavity  of  the 
gastrula  and  its  simple  mouth-opening,  the  first  real  organ 
of  the  animal  body,  in  a  morphological  sense,  is  gained ; 
the  earliest  genuine  organ,  from  which  all  the  other  organs 
have  ditferentiated  at  a  later  period.  The  whole  bcidy  of 
the  gastrula  is  really  only  a  "primitive  intestine," 

We  have  already  pointed  out  the  remarkable 
between  the  palingenetic  gostmla-forms  of  animals  of 
most  divei-se  classes;  of  Sponges  (Fig-  174,  .il).  Polyps, 
Corals  (Fig.  171,  I),  Medusas,  Woims  (Fig.  175,  B)  Stai-- 
animals  (Kckinoderma,  U),  Articulated  Animals  {^Arthro^ 
poda,  D),  Soft-bodied   Animals  {MolluBca,  E),  and  Verte- 

es  {F).  All  the.se  various  forms  of  the  palingenetic 
I^trula  are  much  alike,  and  are  only  distinguished  by  such 
unessential  and  subordinate  peculiarities,  that  tlie  systematic 
zoologist,  in  his  "  natural  system,"  could  only  represent  them 
as  different  species  of  a  single  genua.  The  vai'ious  kenoge- 
netic  gas tru la-forms  which  have  been  described  were  also 
ncferable  to  that  original  palingenetic  form  (vol.  i.  p.  231),  The 
[{astrula  proved  t/>  be  a  germ-form  xjommon  to  all  classes  of 
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aniiiiiUb  with  the  exception  of  the  Protozoa  Tliia  higlily 
important  fact  justices  the  inference  m  accordance  with  the 
tuiiilauiental   law  uf  Biogeny    that   the  vaiious   ancestral   ' 
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Fio.  174. 


Fio.  179. 


Fin.  17*.— M)  Gnsfmla  of  a  Zoophyte  (Gastrophysema),  Haeckel. 

I'lu.  175.— (K)  GaetrnlQ  of  a  Wonn  (Arrow-wurm,  Bagitta).    After  Koww| 

Flo.   176.— (C)   Gaatrula  of  an  EyLiuidi-rm  (Slar-fiah,  Urasler).    Aftn 
Alfxanrler  Agaaeiz. 

Fig.  177._(D)  Gaatmla  of  an  Arthropod  (Primitive  Crab,  JTaupUas). 

PiQ.    17B.-(E)    Gastrala   of   a  Mollnre  (Pond-snai?,    LimniCU^).     After 
Kail  Eabl. 

Flo,   179.-(r)  GoHtrii]!!  of  u  VcitBhratt  (LaJict-k-t,   Ati^phiotve)     Aft«»] 
Kowalevakj. 
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lines  of  all  these  classes  of  animaJs  have  Jeveloped  phylo- 
geneticallj  from  the  same  parent-form.  This  most  aignifi- 
cant  primEeval  parent-form  is  the  GaatrEE^ 
The  Gastrea  was  at  any  rate  already  present  in  the 
sea  during  the  Laurentian  period,  and  by  means  of  its 
vibratory  fringe  hurried  about  in  the  water,  just  like  the 
yet  extant  free-moving  ciliated  gastrulte  of  this  age.  Pro- 
bably the  primteval  Gastriea,  which  has  been  extinct  f.  r 
many  millions  of  years,  differed  from  the  living  gastrula 
of  the  present  day  only  in  some  unessential  point  On 
grounds  derived  from  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Ontogeny, 
the  explanation  of  which  would  lead  us  too  far,  we  may 
assume  that  the  Gastrfea  had  already  acquired  sexual  re- 
production, and  did  not  only  propagate  ita  species  asexually 
(by  division — bud -format  ion  or  spore -formation),  as  was 
probably  the  case  with  the  four  preceding  ancestral  stages. 
Presumably,  single  cells  of  the  primary  germ-layers  as- 
sumed the  character  of  egg-cella,  others  that  of  fertilizing 
■  seed-cells.  (Cf,  Chapter  XXV.)  This  hypothesis  is  founded 
on  the  fact  that  sexual  reproduction  ia  yet  met  with  in  the 
same  simple  forma  in  the  lowest  Plant-Animals  {Zoophyta), 
especially  in  the  Sponges. 

Two  small  animal  forms  are  especially  interesting  in 
their  bearing  on  this  aspect  of  the  Gasti'jea  theory.  They 
have  as  yet  been  little  observed,  but  of  all  extant  animals 
they  are  most  nearly  allied  to  the  primEeval  Gaatriea,  and 
may  therefore  be  caUed  "  the  Gastraeads  of  the  present . 
day."  ^^  One  of  these  animals,  Haliphysema  (Figs  ISO  a 
181),  has  been  described  by  Bowerbank  as  a  Spong* 
other,  Gastrophijsetn.a,  by  Carter  as  a  Rhizopod  (as  "  Sqm 
mulina  ")      The  entire  mature  body  of  the  developed  pens 
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of  ffalipftyaema  forma  a.  moat  simple,  cylindrical  or  i 
shaped  pouch,  the  wall  of  which  consists  of  two  cell-strata. 
1  cavity  of  the  pouch   is  the  stomach -cavity,  and  the 
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.   ISO,   IBL—HoUphiiseiiia    prtiHorfiia!",  an  Pitant    Gasti 
T'ig.  180.    Extemal  view  of  the  whole  spindle  shaped  animnl   (attached  by 
ilB  foot  to  seaweed),      fig,   181.  Longitndmal  section  of   the  Ei  ~' 

[iriiiiitive  intestine  (d)  opens  at,  its  npper  end  in  t!io  primitive  t 
|>  Between  the  whip-oells  (g)  lio  amnoboid  eggs  (f)     1  he  stin  layer  (h)  below    i 


Brnsted  with 


of  sand,  aboTe 


sponge  epienlei 


pening  at  the  top   Is   the  mouth-opening   (Fig.  181,  m). 
'  e  two  cell-strata  fnnniiis  the  wall  'if  the  ])ouc]i  are  the 
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two  primary  germ-layers.   These  most  simple  Plant- Animala 

ditler  from  the  gastrula  piineipally  in  the  fact  that  the 
former  are  attached  by  one  end  (that  oppositfi  to  the  mouth- 
openiijfj)  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  while  the  latter  are 
free.  Moreover,  the  cells  of  the  skin-layer  are  coalescent  and 
have  included  many  foreign  bodies,  such  as  sponge-spicules, 
sand-grains,  etc.,  which  serve  to  support  tlie  body-wall 
(Fig.  180).  The  intestinal  layer,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
sists merely  of  a  stratum  of  cihated  cells  (Fig  181,  d). 
When  the  Haliphysema  is  sesuaUy  mature,  individual  cells 
of  its  entoderm  assume  the  character  of  female  egg-cella ; 
on  the  other  hand,  individual  cells  of  its  exoderm  become 
1  male  seed-cells ;  the  fertilization  of  the  former  by  the  latter 
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takes  place  directly  through  the  stomach-cavity.  A  true 
palingenetic  gastrula  (Fig-  17*1)  develops,  just  as  in  the 
Monoxenia  (Fig.  171),  from  the  fertilized  egg.  This  awims 
about  for  a  time  in  the  sea,  then  attaches  itself,  and  in  this 
state  resembles  a  simple  young-form,  which  occurs  in  the 
course  of  the  evolution  of  many  other  Plant- Animals,  and 
which  is  called  the  ascula  (Figs.  182, 183).  In  consequence 
of  the  absorption  of  foreign  bodies  by  the  exoderm,  it 
becomes  the  Haliphysema. 

When  we  consider  that  thure  is  no  other  important 
difference  between  the  free-swimming  gastrula  and  this 
attached,  simplest  Plant-animal,  we  are  fairly  justilied  in 
stating  that  in  the  simplest  form  of  GastrEea  sexual  repro- 
duction must  have  taken  place  in  the  same  way.  In  the 
Oastrieads,  just  as  in  Plant-animals,  both  kinds  of  sexual 
cells — egg-ceUa  and  sporm-cclls — must  have  formed  in  the 
same  person;  the  oldest  Gastr^eads  must,  therefore,  have 
been  hermaphrodite.  For  Comparative  Anatomy  shows 
that  hermaphroditism,  that  is,  the  union  of  both  kinds  oi 
sexual  cells  in  one  individual,  is  the  oldest  and  original  con- 
dition of  eexual  differentiation;  the  separation  of  the  sexes 
{G'^inochorls-mus)  did  not  originate  till  a  later  period. 
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Worma  (S(ofaciio).— A  Side  Brsacli  of  the  latter:  tlie  Aconi-Worm 
(/ta/anoulosjus).— Differentiation  ot  the  Intostiual  Tnbe  into  GiU-inlea- 
tine  and  SHomaoh -in testine.- Eighth  Stage:  Chorda-Aniniala  (CTur- 
donia). — Aaaidtan  Larva  eihibits  (he  O.itline  of  a  Chuida-^nimBl. — 
CixistrDCtion  of  the  Notucbord. — Mantled  Aninisla  and  Vortebrutes  as 
Diverging  BranobeB  of  Chordn-AaiaialB. — Seporatiun  of  Vectebra tea  from 
the  other  Higher  Animal  'I'ribea  (Articulated  Aiiimala,  Slai'-Aaimala, 

Suft-bodiad    AninialB).— Significance  of  thi'  Mctamei-io    Formotion 

Sliall-lEas  ADJmala  (.d crania)  and  Skulled  Aninula  (Cratiiota). —Kioth 
AncestrBl  ftngo  :  Sknll-leas  Animals. — AmphiozaB  and  Primitive  Verte- 
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Whj  doat  tbon  grio  nt  me,  thnn  bollow  Eknil  P 

Ab  thoagb  of  old  thy  bFBJii,  like  mioe,  was  vexod, 

Hud  luokeil  to  find  bright  daj,  bnt  in  the  twiligbi  dull. 
In  aoarcli  for  tcath,  was  ead  and  aore  paiploied  [ " 

QOITHB. 

Both  in  prose  and  in  poetry  man  is  verj  often  compare 
a  worm,  "A  miserable  worm,"  "a  poor  worm,"'  aj 
and  almost  compassionate  phrases.  If  we  cannc 
detect  any  deep  phylogeuetic  reference  in  this  zoologia 
metaphor,  we  might  at  least  safely  assert  that  it  contaia 
an  unconscious  comparison  with  a  low  condition  of  anima 
development  which  is  interesting  in  its  bearing  on  th 
pedigree  of  the  human  race.  For  there  is  no  doubt  tha 
the  vertebrate  tribe,  in  common  with  those  of  the  othi 
higher  classes  of  animals,  have  developed  phj-logeneticall 
from  that  multiform  group  of  lower  invertebrate  anima 
which  are  now  called  Worms,  However  closely  ^ 
the  zoological  significance  of  the  word  "  Worm,"  it  ya 
remains  indubitable  that  a  large  number  of  extinct  Worm 
must  be  reckoned  among  the  direct  ancestors  of  the  buEoa 
race. 

The  gi-oup  of  Worms  {Vermes}  is  much  more  limited  I 
the  Zoology  of  the  present  day,  than  was  the  same  class  i 
the  older  Zoology,  which  followed  the  system  of  Linnseu 
It,  however,  yet  includes  a  gieat  number  of  very  diver! 
lower  animals,  which,  phylogenetieaJly,  we  may  regard  i 
the  few  last  living  twigs  of  an  immense  spreading  t 
the  trunk  and  main  branches  of  which  have  for  the  mos 
part  long  since  died  ofl",  On  the  one  side,  among  th 
widely  divergent  classes  of  Worms,  are  found  tlie  parent 
forma  of  the  four  higher  tribes  of  animals,  the  Mollusc 
Star-animals.  Articulates,  and  Vertebrates ;  on  the  other  sid 
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scvci-al  comprehensive  groups  and  also  single  isolated  genera 
of  Worms  are  to  be  regarded  as  root-suckers  whicb  have 
sprouted  directly  from  the  rest  of  the  primEeval  family-tree 
of  the  Worms.  Some  of  these  suckers  have  evidently 
changed  but  little  from  the  long-extinct  parent-form,  the 
Primitive  Worm  (PTothdmis),  which  is  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  Gastrtea. 

Comparative  Anatomy  and  Ontogeny  clearly  and  sig- 
nificantly prove  that  the  Gastra^a  must  be  regarded  as 
the  direct  ancestor  of  this  Primitive  Worm,  Even  now,  a 
gastrula  develops  from  the  egg  of  all  Worms  after  its 
cleavage.  The  lowest  and  most  impeifect  Worms  retain 
throughout  life  an  organization  so  simple  that  they  are  but 
little  raised  above  the  lowest  Plant-animala,  which  are  also 
immediate  descendants  of  the  Gastrasa,  and  which  also  yet 
develop  directly  from  the  gastrula.  If  the  genealogical 
relation  of  these  two  lower  animal  tribes,  the  Worms  and 
the  Plant-animals,  is  closely  examined,  it  becomes  evident 
tliat  the  most  probable  hypothesis  of  their  descent  is,  that 
the  two  originated,  as  independent  branches,  directly  fi^m 
Uie  Gastrsea.  On  the  one  side,  the  common  parent-form  of 
the  Worms  developed  from  the  Gastriea ;  as,  on  the  other 
side,  did  the  common  parent-form  of  the  Plant-animals. 
(Of.  Tables  XVIII.  and  XIX.) 

The  tribe  of  P!ant-animals  (Zoopki/tcs,  or  Cculenle.yuta) 
now  comprehends,  on  the  one  side,  the  main  class  of  Sponges 
(SpoTigicB);  on  the  other,  the  main  class  of  the  Sea  nettles 
fAcalepliCB);  to  the  fonner  belong  the  Gastrteads  and 
Poriferte,  to  the  latter  the  Hydroid -polyps,  the  Medusa, 
Ctenophorse,  and  Corals.  From  tlie  Comparative  Anatomj 
aaid  the  Ontogeny  of  these  we  may  infer,  witli  great  jiro- 
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babUity,  that  all  these  Plant-animals  descend  fi'om  a 
common  and  very  simple  parent-form,  the  structure  of 
which  resembled  that  of  the  aaeula  in  essential  points 
(FigB.  1S2,  183,  p.  68).  The  uniaxial  outline  of  the  ascula 
and  the  gastrula  is  usually  retained  by  the  Sponges,  while 
in  most  Sea-nettles  (Accdepkoi)  transverse  axes  have  been 
differentiated  in  the  course  of  further  evolution,  thus  giving 
rise  to  a  charactemtic  radiate  structure  with  a  pyramidal 
general  outline. 

In  distinction  from  this  predominant  radiate  outline  of 
Plant-animals,  a  marked  bilatei'al  general  outline  is  de- 
veloped from  the  first  in  the  second  offshoot  from  the 
gastrula,  in  the  Worms.  As  the  radiate  form  is  marked  by 
adaptation  to  an  adherent  mode  of  life,  so  is  the  bilateral 
form  by  adaptation  to  certain  definite  acta  of  free  loco- 
motion. The  constant  direction  and  carriage  of  the  body 
which  would  be  maintained  in  this  mode  of  free  locomotion, 
conditioned  the  two-sided,  or  bihiteral  outline  of  the 
Byraraetrical  Worms.  Even  the  parent-form  of  the  latter, 
the  Pi-imitive  Worm  {ProtfielTnis)  must  have  acquired  this 
character,  and  thus  have  become  distinguished  from  the 
uniaxial  parent-form  of  the  PI  ant- animals.  In  this  simple 
mechanical  impetus,  in  the  defined  free  locomotion  of  the 
Worms,  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  the  stationary  mode  of 
life  of  the  earliest  Plant-animala  on  the  other,  we  must  look 
for  the  efficient  cause  which  produced  in  the  one  the  bi- 
lateral or  two-sided,  in  the  other  the  radiate  outline  of  the 
body.  The  former,  the  bilateral  outline,  has  been  inherited 
by  the  human  race  from  the  Worms. 

Except  through  the  Gaatrcea,  the  common  parent-form 
of  Plant-animala  and  Worms,  the  human  race  is,  therefore, 
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I  rolaled  to  the  Plant-anim&ls.  It  will  be  our  next  toak 
wnsider  more  closely  the  pe<ligree  of  Man  in  so  far  sa 
Lcides  with  that  of  the  Worms.  Let  us  examine  how 
far  the  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Ontogeny  of  Worms 
justify  U3  in  looking  among  tlie  latter  for  primaeval  anceatora 
of  Vertebrates,  and  therefore  of  Man.  For  this  end  we  must 
first  consider  the  zoological  system  of  Worms,  In  accord- 
ance.with  the  most  recent  investigations  of  the  Comparative 
Anatomy  and  Ontogeny  of  Worms,  we  divide  (without 
reference  to  the  many  and  various  peculiarities  of  the 
numerous  separate  classes,  which  in  this  place  do  not 
interest  us)  the  whole  mass  of  forms  within  this  tribe 
into  two  large  main  groups.  The  first  main  group,  which 
we  call  Bloodless  Worms  {Accelomi),  comprehenda  the 
earlier  division  of  the  lower  Worms,  which  have  no  tma 
body-cavity,  no  system  of  blood-vessels,  no  heart,  no  blood, 
— in  short,  none  of  the  parts  connected  with  this  organ- 
system.  The  second  main  gi'oup,  on  the  contrary,  called 
Blood-worms  (CceloTnati),  are  distinguished  from  the  former 
by  the  possession  of  a  true  body-cavity,  and  also  by  the 
presence  of  a  blood-like  fluid,  which  fillR  this  cavity ; 
most  of  them  also  develop  special  blood-vessels,  which 
again  cause  further  correlated  advances  in  structure.  The 
relation  of  these  two  main  groups  of  Worms  is  very  evi- 
d<intly  phylogenetic.  The  Acoilomi,  which  are  very  nearly 
allied  to  the  Gastriea  and  the  Plant-animals,  are  to  be 
regarded  as  an  earlier  and  lower  group,  from  which  the 
more  recent  and  higher  division  of  the  Coelomati  developed, 
perhaps  towards  the  end  of  the  Laurentian  Period. 

We  will   first   carefully   examine   the   lower  group   ot 
la,  the  Acceiomi,  among  which  we  must  look  for  the 
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sixth  ancestral  stage  of  the  human  race,  the  stage  Immfr 
diately  folbwing  the  gastrula.  The  name  "  Accelomi " 
significa  "  Worms  without  a  body-cavity,  or  cteloma,"  an<i 
therefore  without  blood,  or  vascular  system.  The  extant 
Accelomi  are  generally  included  in  a  single  claiss,  which,  on 
account  of  their  flattened  bodies,  are  called  Flat-worms 
(Platkelmint/ies).  To  this  class  belong  the  Gliding-wonns 
(TurbeUaria),  which  live  independently  in  the  water;  also 
the  parasitic  intestinal  Sucking-worma  (Trematoda),  and 
the  Tape-worms  (Cestoda),  which  have  become  yet  more 
degraded  by  parasitism.  The  phylogenetic  relations  of  tbe 
three  forma  of  Flat-worms  are  very  evident ;  the  Sucking- 
worms  originated  from  the  free  Gliding-worms  by  adaptatiun 
to  a  parasitic  mode  of  life ;  and,  by  a  yet  more  completely 
parasitic  life,  the  Tape-worms  originated  from  the  Sucking- 
worms,  These  are  striking  examples  of  the  gradually 
increasing  degeneration  of  the  most  important  organs. 

In  addition  to  these  well-known  extant  Flat-worms, 
great  numbers  of  other  Accelomi  must  have  lived  during 
the  Archilithic  Epoch,  which  in  general  form  were  very 
much  hke  those  of  the  present  day,  but  were,  in  some 
respects,  yet  more  simply  organized,  and  were,  in  their 
lowest  stages  of  development,  immediately  connected  with 
the  Gastneada  The  whole  of  these  lowest  Accelomi,  among 
which  the  common  parent-form  of  the  whole  Worm  trihe 
(the  ProtkeLmis)  must  have  been,  may  be  classed  aa  "  Primi- 
iWe  Worms  "  (Aroiielviinthes), 

The  two  classes  of  the  Accelomi,  the  Primitive  Womia 
and  the  Flat-worm.9,  represent  in  their  external  form  tbe 
simplest  bilateral  condition  of  the  animal  body.  TIio 
body  is  a  simple   oval,  usually  somewhat  flattened,  with- 
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out  any  appendage  (Figs.  184,  185).  The  dorsal  side  of 
Lhe  leaf-like  body  differs  from  the  ventral  side,  on  which 
the  Worm  creeps.  Accordingly,  even  in  these  most  simple 
Worma  there  are  the  three  definite  axes  which  mark  the 
bilateral  type-form,  and  which  re-occur  in  the  human 
body  and  in  that  of  all  higher  animals :  (1)  a  longitudinal 
axia  (main  axis),  which  passes  from  front  to  rear;  (2) 
a  lateral  axis,  passing  from  right  to  left ;  and  (3)  a 
sagittal  axis,  passing  from  the  dorsal  to  the  vi'ntral  surface. 
(Cf.  voL  i.  p.  257.)  This  so-called  symmetrical  or  "  bilateral" 
arrangement  of  the  outline  of  the  body  is  simply  the 
mechanical  result  of  adaptation  to  a  creeping  form  of  loco- 
motion, during  which  one  end  of  the  body  is  always  directed 
forwards.  The  geometric  outline  of  the  gastrula,  as  of  the 
aacnla,  has  but  one  axis  with  unequal  poles  (MoTiaxonia 
diplojiola).  The  typical  outline  of  Worms,  as  of  Vertebrates, 
is,  on  the  contrary,  bilateral,  with  tranverse  axes  {Stau- 
raxonia  dipleura)}** 

The  whole  outer  surface  of  the  Gliding-worms  {Turlicl- 
laria)  is  covered,  as  in  the  gastrula,  with  a  thick,  fine 
ciliated  coat;  that  is,  with  a  fur-like  covering  of  extremely 
fine  and  close  microscopic  hairs,  which  are  direct  processes 
of  the  uppermost  cells  of  the  epidermis,  and  maintain  an 
uninterrupted  whirling  or  vibratory  motion  (Fig.  184,/). 
The  constant  vibrations  of  these  cilia  cause  a  continued 
current  of  water  over  the  surface  of  the  body.  Fresh  watej 
is  constantly  conveyed  to  the  surface  of  the  skin  by  thi.s 
current,  thus  permitting  respiration  in  its  simplest  foi-m  (skin- 
respiration).  A  similar  ciliated  covering,  just  as  is  seen  in 
tha  extant  Gliding-worras  of  oar  fi-esh-water  seas,  pre- 
snmably  covered  onr  estinct  ancestors   of  the   Primitive 
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Worm  group,  the  Archelminthes.  They  inherited  this 
ciliated  dress  directly  from  the  Gastrsea. 

If  we  now  make  varioiis  vertical  sections  (longitudinal 
and  transverse)  through  the  simple  body  of  tlie  Gliding-wonDs 
(and  that  of  the  Archelminthes  which  ai-e  certainly  very 
citjsely  allied  to  the  former),  we  soon  discover  that  their 
internal  sti'ucture  is  considerably  higher  than  that  of  the 
Gastneads.  We  first  observe  that  the  two  primary  germ- 
layers  (inherited  from  the  Gaatnea)  have  differentiated  into 
several  cell-strata.  The  skin-layer  and  the  intestinal  layer 
have  each  split  into  two  strata.  The  four  secondary  germ- 
layers,  which  are  thus  produced,  are  the  same  that  we  found 
resulted  from  the  first  difi'erentiation  of  the  two  primary 
germ-layers  in  the  embryo  of  the  Vertebrate  also.  (C£  tha 
transverse  sections  through  the  larval  Amphioxus  and 
Earth-worm,  Figs.  60  and  51,  p.  236.  and  Plate  IV.  Fig.  2; 
Plate  V.  Fig.  10.) 

The  highly  important  histological  differentiation  of  these 
four  secondary  germ-layers  led  directly  to  further  organolo- 
gical  processes  of  differentiation,  by  which  the  organism  of 
the  Primitive  Worms  was  soon  considerably  raised  above 
that  of  the  Gastrseads.  In  the  latter  there  was  really,  in 
a  morphological  sense,  but  a  single  organ,  the  primitive  intes- 
tine, with  its  mouth-opening.  The  whole  body  was  nothing 
but  an  intestinal  canal ;  the  intestinal  wall  was  at  the 
same  time  the  wall  of  the  body.  Of  the  two  ceU-Iayers, 
forming  this  intestinal  wall,  the  inner  accomplished  the 
functions  of  nutrition,  the  outer  those  of  motion  and 
covering.  As  some  of  the  cells  of  the  primary  germ-Iayera 
developed  into  egg-cells,  and  others  into  sperm-cells,  these 
layers  also  performed  the  function  of  reproduction.     In  the 
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Primitive  Worma,  however,  simultaneously  with  the  forma- 
tion of  the  secondary  germ-layera,  these  various  functions 
also  began  to  be  distributed  to  various  organs,  which  detached 
themselves  from  the  original  main  organ,  the  primitive  in- 
testine. Special  organs  originated  for  reproduction  (sexual 
for  secretion  (kidneys),  for  motion  (musclea),  and 
sensation  (nerves  and  sense-organs). 
In  order  to  obtain  an  approximate  picture  of  the  sim- 
plest form  in  which  all  these  various  organs  first  appeared 
in  the  Primitive  Worms,  it  is  only  necessary  to  examine 
the  most  imperfect  forms  of  Gliding-worms  (Tiirbellaria),  as 
(hey  exist  at  the  present  time  in  salt  and  fresh  water.  They 
ue  mostly  very  small  and  insignificant  Worms  of  the  simplest 
form,  many  being  scarcely  a  millimetre  or  a  few  millimetres  in 
length.  In  the  simplest  species  of  Gliding-worms  the  greater 
part  of  the  oval  body  is  occupied  by  the  intestinal  canal. 
This  is  a  very  regularly  shaped  pouch  with  an  opening,  re- 
presenting both  mouth  and  anus  (Fig,  ISi,  m).  At  the 
anterior  section  of  the  intestinal  tube,  which  is  separated 
as  a  throat  (pharynx,  sd),  the  fibrous  layer  is  very  thick, 
a  thick  muscular  layer.  Immediately  outside  the  intestinal- 
fibrous  layer  lies  the  skin-fibroua  layer,  which  in  most 
worms  appears  as  a  large  skin-muscle  sac.  Above  the 
throat  in  Gliding-worms  a  nerve  system  of  the  simplest 
form  is  already  visible  in  front,  a  pair  of  small  nerve- 
knots,  or  gangha,  which  from  their  position  are  called  the 
"npper  throat  ganglia,"  or  "  brain  "  (Fig.  185,  g).  Delicate 
nerve-threads  (n)  pass  fi'ora  this  to  the  musclea  and  to  the 
ciliated  skin-sensory  layer,  A  pair  of  quite  simple  eyes 
(oiiij  and  nose-pite  (fia)  are  to  be  found  in  a  few  Gliding- 
worms.    The  Flat-worms  are  also  universally  provided  with 
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a  pair  of  simple  kidney-canala  ( "  excretory  organs  " ),  i 
the  form  of  two  l«ng,  thin,  ghindular  tubes,  which  traven 
the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  intestine  and  open  at  tli 
hinder  end  of  the  body  (Fig.  184',  nm).     We  found  that  tli 


Fro  184— A  Himple  Gliding  worm  (Bftaidoco-rtt  )  m  month  sd  thnal 
epitbeliDm  im,  tbroat  maecles  d,  etumaoh  ntes  ne  nc  kidney  dncta 
nm,  opening  of  the  Icidaeje     a  i  bjg  ;  na,  noee  p  t 

Fro.  185. — The  same  Gliiiing-worni,  showing-  the  remaning  a 


?.  female  opening  j  e,  oTarj  i  f,  ciliated  o\ 
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Ftwo    primitive   kidney   canals   in   the   vertebrate    embryo 

,  also  appeared  at  a  very  early  period,  shortly  after  the  first 

I    differentiation  of  the  middle  germ-layer  (niesoderma).     The 

appearance  of  these  at  so  early  a  period  shows  that  the 

kidoeya  are   very   important   primordial   organs.     It  also 

shows  their  universal  existence  in  all  Flat- worms ;  for  even 

16  Tape-worms,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  a 

parasitic  mode  of  life,  have  lost  the  intestine,  yet  have  the 

©  secreting  primitive  kidneys,  or  "  excretory  duets."    The 

p  aeem,  therefore,  to  be  older  and  of  greater  physiologi- 

jflimpoi-tance  than  the  blood-vessel  system,  which  is  wholly 

^ranting   in   the    Flat-worms.     The   sexual   organs   appear 

in  many  of  the  Gliding-worms  in  a  very  complex  form ; 

while  in  others  tlieir  form  is  very  simple.     Most  of  them 

are   hermaphrodites;   that   is,   each  individual    worm  has 

both    male   and   female   sexual   organs.     In   the   simplest 

forms  we  find  a  testis  in  the  anterior  part  (Fig.  185,  A), 

a  single  or  double  ovary  behind  (a).     One  of  these  simplest 

existing  Acoelomi,  such  as  we  find  among  the  lowest  Rhah- 

docoela,  may  give  us  an  approximate  idea  of  the  structure 

of  the   Primitive  Worm,  which  forms  the  sixth   stage   in 

the  himian  pedigree. 

These  ancestors  of  the  human  race,  which,  on  account 
of  their  general  organization,  must  be  placed  among  the 
Bloodless  Worms  (Accelomi),  must  have  been  represented 
during  the  Archilithic  Epoch  by  a  large  number  of  various 
Worm  forms.  The  lowest  of  these  must  have  been  directly 
connected  with  the  Gaati-seads  (the  fifth  ancestral  stage);  the 
most  highly  developed  must,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been 
directly  connected  with  the  Ccelomati  (the  seventh  stage). 
As,  however,  our  present   knowledge   of  the  Comparative 
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Anatomy  and  Ontogeny  of  the  Aecelomi  is  very  fiagmen. 
tary,  and  much  too  imperfect  to  enable  ua  to  point  witii 
certainty  to  the  series  of  the  various  stagea,  we  will  not 
attempt  a  detailed  arrangement  of  them.  We  will  turn 
instead  to  the  seventh  stage  in  the  human  pedigi'ee,  which 
belonged  to  the  multiform  group  of  the  Elood-bearing 
Worms  (CceloTtiati). 

The  great  organic  advance  in  structure  by  which  the 
Blood-beaiing  worms,  or  Ccelomati,  developed  from  the 
older  Bloodless  Worms,  or  Aecelomi,  consisted  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  body-cavity  {c<el(yma),  and  of  a  nutritive  juice 
filling  the  latter,  the  first  blood.  All  the  lower  animaU 
with  which  we  have  yet  occupied  ourselves  in  our  Phy- 
logeny,  all  the  Primitive  Animals  and  Plant-animala,  are, 
like  the  Aecelomi,  bloodless  and  without  a  body -cavity.  In 
the  formation  of  a  special  vascular  system,  the  earliest 
Cijeloraati  made  a  very  great  advance.  Much  of  the  com- 
plexity in  the  organic  structure  in  the  four  higher  tribes  ot 
animals  is  based  on  the  difi"Grentiation  of  the  vascular 
Bystein,  which  they  have  inherited  from  the  Elood-bearing 
Worms. 

The  first  development  of  a  true  body-cavity  {coEhmux) 
is  referable  to  the  separation  of  the  two  fibrous  layers ;  to 
the  formation  of  a  spacious  cavity  between  the  outer  skin- 
flbroua  layer  and  the  inner  intestinal-fibrous  layer.  In  the 
lisaure-like  gaps,  which  formed  between  the  two  germ-layers, 
a  juice  collected,  which  penetrated  through  the  intestinal 
walL  This  juice  was  the  first  blood,  and  the  gaps  between 
the  two  germ-layers  formed  the  first  rudiment  of  the  body- 
cavity.  The  union  of  these  gaps  formed  the  simple  ccelom, 
the  large  cavity,  containing  blood  or  lymph,  which  plays  so 
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loiiant  a  part  in  all  the  higher  animals  as  the  receptacle 
the  very  extensive  intestines.  The  foi-mntion  of  this 
lom,  and  of  the  blood-vessels  developed  in  connection  with 
ii,  exercised  a  very  great  influence  on  the  further  evulution 
of  the  animal  organization.  The  most  important  result  was, 
that  it  allowed  the  conveyance  of  rich  nutritive  juices  to 
tiiose  parts  of  the  body  lying  near  the  circumftTcnce,  and 
developing  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  intes- 
tinal canaL  The  intimate  coiTelation,  or  reciprocity  of  the 
parte,  necessarily  occasioned,  in  direct  connection  with  the 
progressive  development  of  the  blood-vessel  system,  many 
other  important  advances  in  the  structure  of  the  body  of 
the  Elood-hearing  Worms. 

Just  as  among  the  Accelomi,  so  also  among  the  Crolomati, 
&a  pedigi"ee  of  our  race  mnst  have  passed  tlirough  a  Ifl,rge 
number  of  diverse  ancestral  stages.  But  among  extant 
Coelomati  (which  form  hut  a  very  small  fractiun  of  this  once 
multiform  group),  there  are  but  very  few  Worms  which  can 
with  certainty  be  regarded  as  nearly  aJlied  to  the  long- 
extinct  ancestora  of  Man.  In  this  respect,  but  a  single 
class  of  CcElomati  ia  really  of  prominent  importance ;  these 
are  the  Mantled  Animals  (Tunlcata),  to  which  belong  the 
Ascidia  already  known  to  us.  Our  careful  examination  oi 
the  structure  and  germ-liistory  of  the  Ascidian  and  the 
Amphioxua  have  shown  the  extreme  importance  of  these 
very  interesting  animal  forms.  (Cf  Chapters  XIII.  and 
XIV.)  That  examination  fully  justifies  us  in  asserting 
that  among  the  ancestors  of  the  Vertebrates  (and  therefore 
of  Man)  there  was  an  unknown  extinct  coflomate  species, 
to  which  the  nearest  allied  form  among  extant  anii  lala  ia 
the  Appendicularia  (Fig.  187),  of  which  we  have  already 
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spoken,  and  the  tailed  Ascidian  larva.  We  will  for  the 
present  call  this  kind  of  Worm,  which  was  primarily  dis- 
tinguished by  the  possession  of  a  notochord,  the  Chorda- 
animal  (Chordonium).  The  Ascidiana  on  the  one  hand,  ati6 
the  Vertebrates  on  the  other,  developed,  as  two  diverging 
branches,  from  these  Chord  a- animals.  The  common  parent- 
form  of  the  Chorda-animals  themselves  waa  a  ccelomate  form, 
which  finally  must  have  descended  from  the  Accelomi,  and 
Irom  tlie  Archelminthes. 

Many  connecting  intermediate  forms  must,  of  course,  have 
existed  between  these  two  groups  of  Worms,  between  the 
Primitive  M^orms  and  the  Chorda- animals.  Unfortunately, 
however,  zoological  knowledge  ia  at  present  especially  im- 
perfect with  regard  to  these  important  intermediate  forma 
of  the  multiform  Worm  tribe.  For  very  evident  reasons, 
none  of  these  Worms  could  leave  fossil  remains.  For,  like 
the  great  majority  of  other  Worms,  they  had  no  hard  parts 
in  their  bodies.  Most  even  of  the  known  fossil  Worms 
are  worthless,  for  they  tell  us  little  or  nothing  of  the  most  im- 
portant structural  features  of  the  soft  body.  Fortunately, 
however,  we  can  in  great  measure  satisfactorily  fiU  the  con- 
siderable palfeontological  gap  in  this  part  of  our  pedigree, 
with  the  help  of  the  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Ontogeny  of 
Worms.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  we  examine  the  structure  and 
mode  of  development  of  the  lower  Worms  from  the  Glidmg- 
Worms  {TurbeUaria),  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Anatomy 
and  Ontogeny  of  the  Ascidians,  it  is  not  difficult,  step  by 
step,  to  re-construct  in  imagination  the  connecting  intei'- 
mediate  forms,  and  to  insert  a  aeries  of  extinct  ancestraJ 
forms  between  the  Acrelomi  and  the  Chordonia.  This 
scries  of  forma  under  the  name  of  Soft-worms  {ScolecidaY. 
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we    will   consider  as    the    seventh    stage    in    the   human 
pedigree. 

An  examination  of  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the 
Tarious  Scolecid  forms,  which  we  might  poi'hapa  distinguish 
here,  would  lead  us  much  too  far  into  the  difficult  detaila 
of  the  Compai-ative  Anatomy  and  Ontogeny  of  the  Worms. 
For  our  purpose  it  seems  more  important  to  call  attention 
to  those  phylogenetic  advances,  by  means  of  which  the 
organization  of  the  earliest  Blood-hearing  Worms  waa  in 
the  end  elevated  to  that  of  the  Chorda-animals,  The  Com- 
parative Anatomy  and  Ontogeny  of  the  Gliding- worms 
and  of  the  Ascidiana  justify  us  in  giving  special  weight  to 
the  significant  difierentiation  of  the  intestinal  canal  into  two 
distinct  diviaions ;  into  an  anterior  division  (the  gill-intes- 
line),  which  accomplishes  respiration,  and  a  posterior  divi- 
aion  (the  stomach-intestine),  wliich  accomplishes  digestion. 
As  in  GastrJsads  and  Primitive  Worms,  so  also  in  tlie  Aacidian 
larva,  the  intestinal  canal  is  at  first  a  simple  pouch-like 
body,  provided  merely  with  a  mouth-opening.  A  second 
opening,  the  anos,  does  not  develop  till  a  later  period.  Gill- 
openings  afterwards  appear  in  the  anterior  section  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  by  which  the  whole  anterior  intestine  is 
transformed  Into  a  gill-body,  This  remarkable  arrange- 
luent  is,  sa  we  found,  quite  peculiar  to  Vertebrates,  and, 
except  in  the  Aacidians,  occurs  uowhere  else.  Among  extant 
Worms  there  is,  however,  a  single  isolated  and  very  remark- 
able Worm  form,  which  in  this  respect  may  be  regarded 
R3  distantly  allied  to  the  Asctdia  and  to  Vertebrates,  and 
[Mirhaps  as  an  off-shoot  from  the  Soft-worms  {Scolecida). 
Tliia  is  the  so-called  "  Acorn-worm "  (Balanoglossua,  Fig, 
16),  which   lives  in  the  sand   of  the  sea-shore.      The  iu- 
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tereating  points  connecting  this  with  Ascidians  and  i 
Skull-less  Animals  (A<yi 
were  firat  accurately  observea 
and  explained  by  Gegenbaur.  Al- 
though this  singular  Balanoglosaua 
ia  in  many  other  respects  peculiar 
in  its  organization,  so  that  Gegen- 
baur rightly  ranked  it  as  the  re- 
presentative of  a  special  dass 
(Enteropv^usta).  yet  the  structure 
of  the  anterior  section  of  the  in- 
testinal tube  ia  exactly  similar  to 
that  of  Ascidiana  and  Skull-less 
Animals  (k),  a  gill  body,  the  walla 
of  which  are  pierced  on  either  aide 
by  gill-openinga  and  are  supported 
by  gill-archea.  Now,  although  the 
Acom-worm  in  other  points  of  ita 
structure  may  differ  very  con- 
siderably from  those  extinct  Soft- 
worms  (ScoleddcE),  which  we  must 
regard  aa  direct  ancestors  of  our 
race,  and  aa  intermediate  links 
between     the    Primitive    Worms 


FlO.  186. — A  jronng  Acorn-worm  (Bai- 
anoglossna),  (After  Aleinndor  Agaaaiz.) 
T,  acorn-like  proboacisi  h,  collar  j  i,  gill 
openings  mid  gill-arcbes  of  the  anterior  in- 
teatine,  in  a  long  row  Doe  behind  another 
on  each  Bide;  d,  digestire  posterior  intes- 
tine, tilling  tiie  greater  part  of  the  bodf- 
Cavity;  «,  intestinal  Teeeel,  lying  between 
tiro  parallel  folda  of  btiiD  ;  a,  &ddb. 
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and  the  Cliorda-animals,  yet,  in  virtue  of  this  rfiaracteriatio 
structure  of  the  gill-intestiue,  it  may  be  considered  a  re- 
motely alhed  collateral  line  of  the  Soft-worms.  The 
development  of  an  anus  (Fig,  186,  a)  at  the  end  oppoaite 
to  the  mouth,  is  also  a  considerable  advance  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  intestine.  The  further  development  of  the 
blood-vessel  system  in  the  Acorn-worm  also  indicates  a 
marked  advance.  In  the  ciliaiy  surface  of  the  skin,  on 
the  contrary,  it  recalls  the  Gliding-worms.  The  sexes  are 
separated,  while  our  scolecid  ancestors  were  probably 
h  ermaph  rod  ite.'** 

From  a  branch  of  the  Soft-worms,  the  group  of  Chorda- 
animals  (Ckordonia),  the  common  parent-group  of  the 
Mantle-animals  and  Vertebrates  also  developed.  The  process 
which  primarily  led  to  the  development  of  this  important 
group  of  the  ccalomati,  was  the  formation  of  the  inner 
axial  skeleton  (the  notochord,  or  chorda  dorsalis),  which 
at  the  present  day  we  find  permanently  retained  in  its 
simplest  form  in  the  lowest  Vertebrate,  the  Amphioxua 
We  saw  Uiat  this  notochord  is  already  found  in  the  tailed 
and  free-swimming  larva  of  the  Ascidian  (Plate  X.  Fig.  5). 
The  chorda  does,  indeed,  serve  specially  as  a  support  for 
the  rudder-like  tail  of  the  larval  Ascidian,  but  its  anterior 
extremity  passes  in  between  the  intestinal  and  medullary 
tubes  within  the  actual  body  of  the  larva.  A  transverse 
section  of  this  larva  therefore  shows  that  arrangement  of 
the  most  important  organs  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
vertebrate  type :  in  the  centre  is  the  firm  notochord,  which 
supports  the  other  organs  and  serves  especially  as  a  base 
and  point  of  attachment  for  the  motive  trunk  muscles; 
(Ove  this  notochord,  on   the   dorml   side,  is   the   central 
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ncrvuus  syatem  in  the  form  of  a.  medullary  tube ;  below,  on 
the  ventral  side,  is  the  intestinal  tulie,  the  anterior  half  o( 
which  is  a  respiratory  gill-intestine,  its  posterior  half  a 
digestive  stomach -intestine.  It  is  true  that  the  free- 
Bwimming  larva,  of  the  extant  Ascidian  possesses  this  typical 
vertebrate  character  only  for  a  short  time ;  it  soon  relin- 
quishes its  free  roving  mode  of  life,  puts  off  its  oar-like  tail 
with  the  notoehord,  adheres  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and 
then  undergoes  that  very  great  retrogression,  the  surprising 
final  result  of  which  we  have  already  observed  (Chapters 
XIII.  and  XIV.).  Nevertheless,  the  Ascidian  larva,  in  its 
very  transitory  evolution  (for  a  brief  space),  affords  us  a 
picture  of  the  long  extinct  Chordona-form,  which  must 
be  regarded  as  the  common  parent-form  of  Mantle-animals 
and  Vertebrates.  There  is  even  yet  extant  a  small  and 
insignificant  form  of  Mantle-animal  which  throughout  life 
retains  the  structure  of  the  Ascidian  larva  with  its  oar- 
like tail  and  its  free-swimming  mode  of  life,  and  which 
reproduces  itself  in  this  form.  This  ia  the  remark- 
able Appendicularia  (Fig.  187),  which  we  have  already 
examined. 

If  we  ask  ourselves  what  conditions  of  adaptation  could 
possibly  have  had  so  remarkable  a  result  as  the  develop- 
ment of  the  notoehord,  and  the  modification  of  a  branch 
of  the  Soft-worms  into  the  parent-foim  of  the  Chorda- 
animals,  we  may  with  great  probability  answer,  that  this 
result  was  effected  by  the  habituation  of  the  creeping 
Soft-worm  to  a  swimming  mode  of  life.  By  enei'gctic  and 
continued  swimming  movements,  the  muscles  of  the  trunk 
would  be  gi'eatly  developed,  and  a  strong  internal  point  of 
attachment  would   be   very   favourable  to    this   musculaxa 
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Hvity.  A  support  of  this  kind  might  ariae  by  enlarge- 
Bent  and  concrescence  of  the  germ-]ayera  along  the  longi- 
'tadinal  axis  of  the  body;  and  the  diifercntiation  of  an 
independent  bony  cord  from  this  axial  cord  gave  rise  to  the 
notochord.  (C£  Fig.  88,  89,  vol.  i.  pp.  300,  301.)  In  corre- 
lation to  the  formation  of  this  central  notochord,  the  simple 
nerve-ganglia,  lying  over  the  throat  in  the  Soft-worms, 
lengthened  into  a  long  nerve-cord,  reaching  from  front  to 
rear,  above  the  notochord ;  in  this  way,  the  medullary  tube 
originated  from  the  "  upper  throat  ganglia." 

As  we  have  already  minutely  considered  the  great 
signiJGcance  of  the  Ascidians  (Fig.  188)  in  this  respect,  as 
well  as  their  dose  relations  to  the  Amphioxua  (Fig,  189), 
we  will  not  tarry  longer  over  this  point  now.  I  will 
repeat,  that  we  must  by  no  means  regard  the  Ascidian 
a."?  the  direct  parent-form  of  the  Amphioxus  and  of  the 
other  Vertebrates,  On  the  contraiy,  we  assert  that,  on 
the  one  hand  the  Ascidians,  and  on  the  other  the  Ver- 
tebrates, have  both  descended  from  one  unknown 
Worm  form,  which  has  long  been  extinct ;  the  nearesf 
relatives  of  this  among  existing  animals  are  the  Ascidiar^ 
larvae  and  the  Appendicularia  (Fig.  187).  This  unknown 
common  parent-form  must  have  belonged  to  the  group  ot 
Chorda- animals,  which  we  pointed  out  as  the  eighth 
ancestral  stage  in  the  human  pedigree.'*^  Although  we 
cannot  form  an  entirely  satisfactory  idea  as  to  all  points 
of  external  and  internal  structure  of  this  Chorda-animal, 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  like"  its  near  relatives,  the 
Mantle-animals,  and  like  the  preceding  ancestral  stage 
represented  by  the  Soft-worms  and  Primitive  Worms,  it 
must  be  classified  in   the   natural   system   of  the   animal 
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kingdom  as  a  genuine  Worm.     The   difference  betweeu  it 
and  other  genuine  Worme  cannot  have  been  greater  than  b 


F:o.  187.— Append icnloria,  seen  feom  the  left  aide  :  m,  months  t,  gill. 
intestiQe ;  o,  ceaopbagas  ;  v,  Btomnclii  a,  budh;  n,  nerve -ganglia  (appel 
throat-knotB) ;  g,  ear-yesicle  ;  /,  o.iliated  groove  Dndet  the  gill  t  h,  heart  i 
t,  testes ;  e,  OTaij  ;  c,  notochord ;  «,  tail. 

FiQ.  1S8. — Strnctare  of  an  .Aecidimi  (Been  trora  the  left,  aa  in  I^.  158 
Bod  Fig.  14,  Plate  XI,):  (b,  gill-sac;  v,  stemach ;  t,  large  intestine;  e, 
heart)  t,  teetes;  vd,  seed-daet ;  o,  ovarj;  o',  matured  eggs  in  the  bodr> 
oftTilf.     (After  Uiloe  Sdwarda.) 
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the  difference  between  the  extant  Tape-worms  and 
Worms  (Annelida).     Moreover,  in  a  certain  sense  w 
regard  the  extant  Appendicularia  as  a  last  remnant 
Chordonia  class. 

We  have  now  studied  the  most  import- 
ant animal  forms  which  occur  in  the  pedigree 
of  the  human  race,  and  which,  in  the  zoo 
logical  system,  must  he  classed  among  the 
Worms.  In  leaving  this  lower  class,  and 
tracing  our  ancestry  henceforth  exclusively 
within  tha  vertebrate  tribe,  we  at  once 
leave  behind  the  great  majority  of  ammal 
forms,  which  branched  off  from  the  worm 
tribe  in  entirely  different  directions.  When, 
in  a  previous  chapter  (IX.),  the  vertebrate 
nature  of  man  was  proved,  it  was  ineiilentally 
mentioned  that  the  very  great  majority  of 
animals  are  in  no  way  directly  allied  to  our 
tribe.  The  parent-forms  of  the  three  other 
higher  Animal  tribes,  the  Articulated  Animals 
{ArihTOpodd),  Star-animals  (Echinoiierrna), 
aud  Soffc-bodied  Animals  (Mollusca),  like 
vertebrate  tribe,   originated  from   the 
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of  the 


Tio.  189. — Lanoclet  (_AmphioBus  laneeolntasy.  twioa 
tho  BOtnnl  bIes,  seen  from  tbe  )uft  (tha  loiigitiiiiiiial 
mxia  ia  rBpreBonted  varticQlly,  the  month  turood  np 
wBrf,  the  tQ{l  downward,  as  in  Plate  XI.  Fig.  15) 
a,  moDth -opening,  snrronndcd  b;  oilia  ;  b,  anal  open 
iogi  e,  Tentral  opening  {Forat  aMominalii];  d,  gill 
bod/i  t,  stomoolii  /,  lirer.ccDoam;  g,  large  iutoB 
tioB)  k,  (KBiom:  >,  Dotoohord  (under  it  the  aorta), 
k,  Mchea  of  the  aorta ;  t,  main  gill-artRi-;i  m,  swelling^ 

U*  braccbea;  n,  tiollDtc  reini  o,  inteatlnal  Tein. 
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worm  tribe ;  but  tte  parent-forma  of  the  three  foiiner 
belong  to  worm-groupa  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the 
Chordonia.  It  is  only  far  down  at  the  common  root  of  the 
group  of  Coslomati,  that  we  assume  a  common  source  for 
these  various  tribal  forms.  (Ct  Tables  XVIII.  and  XIX.) 
It  is  especially  necessary  to  remember  that  there  is  no 
direct  blood-relationship  between  Vertebrates  and  Articu- 
lated Animals. 

The  Articulated  Animals  (Arthropoda),  to  which  the 
most  comprehensive  of  aU  classes  of  animals,  that  of  Insects, 
and  also  the  Spiders,  Centipedes,  as  well  as  the  Orabs,  or 
Cruetaceans,  belong,  are  descendants  of  articulated  Worms, 
the  nearest  allies  of  which  are  the  extant  Ringed  Worms 
{Aimelida).  The  tribe  of  Star-animala  (Echinoderma), 
which  includes  the  Star-fishes,  Sea-lilies,  Sea-urchins,  and 
Sea-cucumbers,  must  also  have  descended  from  similar  articu- 
lated Worms."*  The  parent-form  of  the  Soft-bodied  Animals 
(Mollusca),  which  include  the  Cuttles,  Snails,  Mussels,  and 
Lamp-shells,  must  also  be  sought  among  the  Worms,  But 
the  Ccelomati,  from  which  these  three  higher  animal  tribes 
originated,  differed  entirely  in  character  from  the  Chorda- 
animala.  Unlike  the  latter,  they  never  developed  a  noto- 
chord.  In  them,  the  anterior  section  of  the  intestinal  tub© 
was  never  modified  into  a  gill-body  with  gill-openings;  nor 
were  the  upper  throat-ganglia  developed  into  a  medullary 
tube.  In  a  word,  in  Aiiiculated  Animals,  Star-animals,  and 
Soft-bodied  Animals,  as  well  as  in  their  ancestors  among 
the  Blood-bearing  Worms,  the  typical  structural  peculiari- 
ties which  are  exclusively  characteristic  of  the  vertebrate 
tribe  and  of  their  immediate  invertebrate  progenitors,  were 
never  present.     Thus  the  great  majority  of  all  animals  are 
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ill  no  way  the  subject  of  our  further  investigatitms,  which 
ai'e  only  concerned  with  the  Vertebrates. 

The  development  of  the  Vertebrates  from  the  Inverte- 
brates most  nearly  related  to  them,  the  Chorda-Animals, 
occurred  millions  of  years  ago,  during  the  Archilithic  Epoch. 
(See  Table  XII.,  p.  11.)  This  is  unmistakably  shown  by 
ihe  fact  that  the  most  recent  sedimentary  rock-atrata 
which  were  deposited  during  that  immense  period  of  time, 
the  higher  layers  of  the  Upper  Silurian  formation,  contain 
remains  of  fossil  Fishes  (Primitive  Fishes,  Selachii).  Aa 
these  Fishes,  although  they  belong  to  the  lowest  Btage  of 
the  Skulled  Animals  (Cranwta),  yet  possess  a  compara- 
tively high  organization,  and  as  they  must  necessarily  have" 
been  preceded  by  a  long  progressive  series  of  lower  Skull- 
less  Vertebrates,  we  must  attribute  the  origin  of  the  oldest 
Skull-less  Animals  (Acrania)  from  the  Chorda-animals  to 
a  much  earlier  part  of  the  Archilithic  Epoch.  Therefore, 
not  only  all  the  invertebrate  ancestors  of  our  race,  but  also 
the  earliest  form  of  our  vertebrate  progenitors  must  have 
developed  in  that  primordial  time,  which  includes  the 
Laurentian,  Cambrian,  and  Silurian  Periods.  (C£  Tables 
XIIl,  XIV.,  and  XVI.,  pp.  12.  19.  44.) 

Unfortunately,  PalEeontology  can  give  us  absolutely  no 
information  with  regard  either  to  the  structure  of  our  oldest 
vertebrate  ancestors,  or  to  the  time  of  their  appearance ; 
for  their  bodies  were  as  soft  and  as  destitute  of  hard 
parts  capable  of  fossUization,  as  were  the  bodies  of  all 
our  preceding  invertebrate  ancestors.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
surprising,  but  quite  natural,  that  we  find  no  fossil 
remains  of  the  former  in  the  Archilithic  formations.  The 
Fishea  in  which  the  soft  cartilaginous  skeleton  was  partly 
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modified  into  hard  bone,  are  the  earliest  Vertebrates  capable 
of  leaving  petrified  records  of  their  existence  and  structure. 
Fortunately,  this  want  is  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  much  more  important  testimony  of  Comparative 
Anatomy  and  Ontogeny,  which  henceforth  form  our 
safest  guides  within  the  Vertebrate  pedigree.  Thanks  t/j 
the  classic  researches  of  Cuvier,  Johannes  Miiller,  Huxley, 
and  especially  of  Gegenbaur,  we  are  in  possession  of  such 
extensive  and  instructive  records  of  creation  in  this  most 
important  hranch  of  tribal  history,  that  we  can  prove  at 
least  the  more  significant  features  in  the  development  of  our 
Vertebrate  ancestors,  with  the  most  gratifying  certainty. 

The  characteristic  peculiarities  by  which  Vertebrates 
in  general  are  distinguished  from  all  Invertebrates,  engaged 
our  attention  some  time  ago,  when  we  examined  the  structure 
of  the  ideal  Primitive  Vertebrate  (Figs.  52-56,  p.  256).  The 
most  prominent  characters  were  as  follows:  (1)  the  formation 
of  the  notochord  between  the  medullary  and  intestinal  tubes; 
.(2)  the  diff'erentiation  of  the  intestinal  tube  into  an  anterior 
gill-intestine  and  a  posterior  stomach-intestine ;  (3)  the 
inner  articulation,  or  formation  of  metamera.  The  Verte- 
'brates  share  the  first  two  qualities  with  the  larval  Ascidians 
and  with  the  Chorda-animals ;  the  third  quality  is  entirely 
peculiar  to  them.  Accordingly,  the  most  important  struc- 
tural advance,  by  which  the  earliest  vertebrate  forms  origin- 
ated from  the  most  nearly  allied  Chorda-Animals,  consisted 
in  an  internal  metameric  structure.  This  showed  itself 
first  most  distinctly  in  the  articulation  of  the  musculai 
system,  which  broke  up  on  the  right  and  left  into  a  series 
of  consecutive  muscular  plates.  At  a  later  period  the 
Articulation  declared  itself  prominently  in  the  skeleton,  and 
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Dervons  and  blood-vessel  aystema.  As  we  have  alrtady 
seen,  this  process  of  articulation,  or  metameric  formation, 
must  essentially  he  regarded  as  terminal  germination. 
Each  distinct  trunk-segment,  or  metameron,  represents  an 
individual  Tlma  the  Vertebrates  with  their  internal 
segmeatation  stand  in  a  similar  relation  to  their  inarticulate 
Invertebrate  ancestors,  the  Chorda  Animals,  as  Jo  the  ouV 
wardly  segmented  Ringed  Worma  (Annelida)  and  Articu- 
lated Animab  {Arthropoila)  to  the  simple  inarticulate 
Worms  from  which  they  originated. 

The  tribal  history  of  Vertebrates  is  rendered  much  more 
intelligible  by  the  natural  classification  of  the  tribe  which 
I  proposed  first  in  my  Gt-neratle  Morjihologie  (18GG),  and 
afterwards  improved  in  many  ways  in  "  The  Natural  History 
of  Creation"  (Chap.  XX.,  p,  192,  etc.).  In  accordance  with 
that,  existing  Vertebrates  must  be  divided  into  at  least 
eight  classes,  as  follows : — 


A  SkaO^mlAcmU) 


I.  TDtc-lmrUd 


The  whole  Vertebrate  tribe  may  primarily  be  divided 
into  the  two  main  sections  of  the  Skull-less  and  the 
Skulled  Vertebratea  Of  the  earlier  and  lower  section,  that 
of  the  SkuIl-lesB  (Acrania),  the  Aniphioxus  is  alone  extant 
To  the  more  recent  and  higher  section,  the  SkuUed  (Cra- 
ntofa),  bdoog  all  other  existing  Vertebrates  up  to  Man.    The 
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Crauiota  branched  off  from  the  Acrania,  as  these  did  from 
the  Chorda  Animals.  Our  exhaustive  study  of  the  Compara- 
tive Anatomy  and  Ontogeny  of  the  Aaeidian  and  the 
Ampliiosus  have  already  afforded  proof  of  this  relation.  (Cf. 
Chaptera  XIII.  and  XIV,,  and  Plates  X.  and  XI.  with  the 
explanations.)  I  will  only  repeat,  as  the  most  important 
fact,  that  the  Amphioxus  develops  from  the  egg  in  exactly 
the  same  way  as  the  Ascidian.  In  both,  the  original  Bell- 
gaatrula  (Figa  4  and  10)  originates  in  an  exactly  similar 
manner,  by  primordial  cleavage  from  the  simple  parent-cell 
{Figs.  I  and  7).  From  this  originates  that  remarkable  larva, 
which  develops  a  medullary  tube  on  the  dorf^al  side  of  the 
intestinal  tube,  and  between  the  two  a  notochord.  At  a 
later  period,  both  in  the  Ascidian  and  in  the  Amphioxus,  the 
intestinal  tnbe  differentiates  into  an  anterior  gill-intestine 
and  a  posterior  stomach-intestine.  In  accordance  with  the 
fundamental  principle  of  Biogeny,  from  these  very  important 
facts  we  may  deduce  the  following  statement  of  great  phylo- 
genetic  importance :  the  Amphioxus,  the  lowest  Vei-tebrate 
form,  and  the  Ascidian,  the  most  nearly  allied  Invertebrate 
form,  have  both  deseendeil  from  one  single  extinct  Worm 
form,  which  must  have  possessed  the  essential  sti'ucture  of 
the  Chorda  Animals. 

The  Amphioxus,  as  has  already  been  often  shown,  ia 
of  extreme  impoi'tance;  not  only  because  it  thus  fills  the 
great  gap  between  the  Invertebrates  and  the  Vertebrates, 
but  also  because  it  represents,  at  the  present  time,  the 
typical  Vertebrate  in  its  simplest  form;  and  because  it 
directly  affords  the  best  standpoint  from  which  tc  examine 
the  gradual  historic  evolution  of  the  whole  tribe.  If  the 
structure  and   germ-history   of  the  Amjihiosus  were   un- 
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I  blown  to  U9,  the  whole  subject  of  the  development  of 
I  the  Vertebrate  tribe,  and  thus  of  our  own  race,  would  be 
j  enveloped  in  an  impenetrable  veiL  The  accurate  anatomical 
and  ontogenetic  knowledge  of  the  Ainphioxus,  attained 
iluriog  the  last  few  years,  has  alone  pierced  tliat  heavy  veil, 
formerly  supposed  to  be  impenetrable.  If  the  Amphioxus  is 
compared  with  the  developed  Man  or  any  other  of  the  ' 
higher  Vertebrates,  a  great  number  of  striking  dissimilarities 
will  be  seen.  The  Amphioxus  has  no  specialized  head,  no 
brain,  no  skull,  no  jaws,  no  limbs  ;  it  is  witJiout  a  central- 
ized heart,  a  developed  liver  and  kidneys,  a  jointed  vertebral 
column ;  every  organ  appears  in  a  much  simpler  and  more 
primitive  form  than  in  the  higher  Vertebrates  and  in  Man 
(C£  Table  X.,  vol.  L  p.  4G6,)  And  yet,  in  a)}ite  of  all  these 
various  deviations  from  the  structure  of  other  Vertebrates, 
the  Ampliioxus  is  a  genuine,  unmistakable  Vertebrate ; 
and  if,  instead  of  the  developed  Man,  the  human  embryo 
at  an  early  period  of  its  Ontogeny  is  compared  with 
the  Amphioxus,  we  shall  find  perfect  parallelism  between 
the  two  in  all  essential  points.  (Cf.  Table  IX.,  vol.  i.  p.  4C5.) 
This  highly  important  parallelism  justifies  the  conclusion 
that  all  the  Skulled  Animals  (Craniota)  have  descended 
from  a  common  primaeval  parent-form,  the  structure  of 
which  was  essentially  that  of  the  Amphioxus.  This  parent- 
form,  the  earliest  Primitive  Vertebrate,  possessed  the 
peculiar  chai-acters  of  the  Vertebrates,  and  yet  was  without 
all  those  important  peculiarities  that  distinguish  the  Skulled 
Animals  from  the  Skull-less,  Although  the  Amphioxus  ap- 
peara  peculiarly  organized  in  many  respects,  and  although 
it  may  not  be  regarded  as  an  unmodified  descendant  of  the 
Piimitive  Vertebrate,  yet  it  must  have  inherited  from  the 
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latter  the  distinguishing  characteristic  ftnturea  already 
mentioned.  Wo  cannot,  therefore  say  that  the  Amphioxus  is 
the  progenitor  of  the  Vertehrates ;  but  we  may  certainly  say 
that  the  AmphioxuB  of  all  known  animals  is  neai'est  allied 
to  ttia  progenitor ;  both  belong  to  the  same  limited  famiSy 
group,  to  the  lowest  Vertebrate  class,  that  of  the  Sknll-less 
Animals  {Acrania).  In  the  human  pedigree,  this  group 
forma  the  ninth  stage  of  the  ancestral  chain,  the  first  among 
Vertebrate  aucestora.  From  this  Skull -less  group  was 
■developed  the  Ampbioxu.?  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
the  parent-form  of  the  Skulled  Animals  {Craniota). 

The  comprehensive  group  of  the  Skulled  Animals 
includes  aU  known  Vertebrates,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  Ainphioxus.  All  these  Skulled  Animals 
possess  a  distinct  head,  inwardly  specialized  from  the 
trunk,  and  this  contains  a  skull,  enclosing  a  brain.  This 
head  also  carries  three  of  the  higher  sense-organs,  which  are 
partially  wanting  in  the  Skull-less  Animals  (nose,  ears,  and 
eyes).  At  first,  the  brain  appears  in  a  very  simple  form,  as 
an  anterior  bladder-like  extension  of  the  medullary  tube 
{Plate  XI.  Fig.  IC,  mi).  This,  however,  is  soon  distributed  by 
several  tranverse  grooves — first  into  three,  and  afterwards 
into  a  aeries  of  live  consecutive  brain-bladders.  In  the 
formation  of  the  head,  skull,  and  brain,  together  with  .the 
higher  sense-organs,  lies  the  most  essential  advance  made 
by  the  skulled  paront-foiTa  beyond  its  skull-less  ancestors. 
Other  organs,  however,  also  soon  rose  to  a  higher  gi'ade 
of  development;  a  compact  centralized  heart  appeared,  a 
more  perfect  liver  and  kidneys ;  and  in  other  directions 
also  important  advance  was  made. 

The  Skull-le£a   Animals  may  ho  primarily  subdivldi 
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lata  two  differing  main  sectiona,  that  pf  ihe  Single-nostrils 
{Monorhvna),  and  that  of  the  Double-noS'-rib  [Ampkirhvnay 
or  the  former  there  are  but  very  few  extant  forma,  which 
are  called  Round-muutha  (Cydostoma).  These  ar'^,  however, 
of  great  interest,  because  in  their  whole  structui.'e  Ahey  are 
intermediate  between  the  Skull-less  Animals  and  the  Pouble- 
nostiils  (AmphirhiTia).  Their  organization  is  mucbtigher 
than  that  of  the  SkuU-less  Animals,  much  lower  than  that 
of  the  Double-nostrUa ;  they  thus  form  a  very  welcome 
phylogenetic  link  between  those  two  divisions.  We  may 
therefore  represent  them  as  a  special,  tenth  stage  in  the 
human  ancestral  series. 

The  few  existing  species  of  the  class  of  Round-moutha  are 
distributed  into  two  diflferent  orders,  which  are  distinguished 
aa  the  Hags  and  the  Lampreys.  The  Hags  (Myxinoides) 
have  long,  cylindrical,  worm-like  bodies.  Linnieus  classed 
them  among  Worms,  but  later  zoologists  have  placed  them, 
sometimes  among  the  Fishca,  sometimes  Amphibians,  and 
again  with  Molluscs.  The  Hags  live  in  the  sea  and  are 
UBuaUy  parasitic  on  Fishes,  into  the  skin  of  which  they 
penetrate  by  means  of  their  round  sucking  mouths  and 
their  toothed  tonguea  They  are  occasionally  found  in  the 
body-cavity  of  Fishea — for  example,  of  the  Cod  and  Stur- 
geon.— having  penetrated  to  the  interior  in  their  passage 
through  the  skin.  The  second  order,  that  of  the  Lampreys 
(Petromysontes),  includes  those  well-known  "  Nine  eyes," 
common  at  the  seaside;  the  little  river  Lamprey  {Fetro- 
myzon  fiuviatilis)  and  the  large  sea  Lamprey  {Pelromyzon 
marinua,  Fig.  190). 

The  animals  included  in  the  two  groups  of  the  MyaA- 
and   the  Petromyzontee,  are   called   Round-mouths 
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{Cydostoma),  from  t)i^  fact  that  their moutli  forms  a  circular 
or  semi-circular  opening.  The  upper  and  under  jaws, 
which  appear  in  all  the  higher  Vertebrates,  are  completely 
wanting,  iii'ihe  Round-mouths,  as  in  the  Amphioxus.  All 
other  Vertebrates  are  therefore  distinguishable  from  them 
as  "Jaw-mouthed"  {Gnaihostomi).  The  Round-mouths  may 
_al30-,"be  called  "  Single-nostrils  "  (Monorhi/na),  because  they 
■-Have  but  a  single  nasal  tube,  while  the  Gnathostomi  are  all 
■  ■  farnished  with  a  pair  of  nasal  cavities,  a  right  and  a  left 
nose-cavity  {"  Double-nostrilled,"  Amphirhina).  But  in 
addition  to  these  peculiarities,  the  Jaw-mouths  are  also 
distinguished  by  many  other  remarkable  structural  arrange- 
ments, and  are  further  removed  from  the  Fishes  than  the 
latter  are  from  Man.  They  must,  therefore,  evidently  be 
regarded  as  the  last  remnant  of  a  very  old  and  very  low 
clasa  of  Vertebrates,  which  are  far  below  the  structural 
stage  of  a  genuine  Fish,  To  mention  here  briefly  only 
the  most  important,  the  Round-moutlis  are  entirely  with- 
out any  trace  of  limbs.  Their  slimy  skin  is  quite 
naked  and  smooth,  without  scales.  They  are  wholly 
destitute  of  a  bony  skeleton.  The  inner  skeleton  axis  is 
a  very  simple  inarticulate  notochord,  like  that  of  the 
Amphioxus.  In  the  Lampreys  alone  a  rudimentary  articu- 
lation is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  upper  arches  appear  in 
the  vertebral  tube  proceeding  from  the  notochord  sheath. 
At  the  anterior  end  of  the  chorda  a  skull  is  developed  in 
its  very  simplest  form.  From  the  notochord  sheath  pro- 
ceeds a  small  soft-membraneous  skull  capsule,  which 
becomes  partly  cartilaginous :  this  capsule  encloses  the 
brain.  The  important  apparatus  of  the  gill-arches,  the^ 
tongue-bone,   eta,  which   is  inherited  by   all  Vertehi 


from  Fishes  to  Man,  is  wholly  wanting  in 
the  Round- mouths.  They  ha.ve,  indeed,  a 
superficial,  cartilaginous  gill-skeleton,  but  tliis 
is  of  quite  different  morphological  signilicance. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  them  we  meet,  for  thu 
firat  time,  with  a  brain,  that  important 
mental  organ,  which  baa  been  transmitted 
Irom  the  Single-nosti'ila  up  to  Man,  It  is  true 
that  in  the  Round-mouths  tho  brain  appeal's 
merely  as  a  very  small  and  comparatively 
insignificant  swelling  of  the  spinal  chord;  at 
firat  a  simple  bladder  (Plato  XL  Fig  16.  m,) 
which  aftei-wavds  separates  into  five  consecu 
tive  brain-bloddei-a,  as  in  the  brains  of  all 
Double-breathei-s.  These  five  simple  piimiti\G 
braJn-bladdcra,  which  reappear  in  a  similar 
form  in  the  embryos  of  all  higher  Vertebrates, 
from  Fishes  up  to  Man,  and  which  undergo 
a  very  complex  modification,  remain  in  the 
Round-mouths,  in  a  very  low  and  unditleien 
tiated  stage  of  development.  The  histological 
clcmentaiy  structure  of  the  ner\-ous  sj'stem  is 
also  much  more  imperfect  than  in  other  Vci  te- 
brates.  While  in  the  latter  the  organ  ot 
hearing  always  has  three  semi-circular  canals, 
ia  the  Lampreys  it  has  but  two,  and  in  the 
Hags  but  one.  In  most  other  pointa  also, 
the    organization    of   the    Round-mouths    is 

FlO.  190.— The  lorge  Ben-lamprey  {Petromyion  mari. 
hum),  nmob  reduced  in  site.  A  serioa  ot  sovoa  gill-open- 
tMtgt  an  visibte  belcw  tho  eje. 
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niueli  simplei  and  more  imperfect,  as,  for  instance,  in  tbe 
structure  of  the  heart,  the  circulatory  system,  and  the 
kidneys.  In  them,  as  in  the  Amphioxus,  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  intestinal  canal  does,  indeed,  form  respiratoi-y 
gilU ;  but  these  respiratory  organs  are  developed  in  a  very 
peculiar  way :  in  the  form  of  sis  or  seven  little  pouches,  or 
sacs,  which  lie  on  botli  sides  of  the  anterior  intestine  and 
communicate  with  the  throat  (pharynx)  by  inner  openings, 
and  by  outer  ones  with  the  external  skin.  This  is  a  verj 
peculiar  formation  of  the  respiratory  organs,  quite  cha- 
racteristic of  this  class  of  animals.  They  have  therefore 
been  called  the  "  Pouch-gills "  (Maraupobranchii).  The 
alraenee  of  one  very  important  organ  found  in  the  Fishes, 
tlie  swimming-bladder,  from  which  the  lungs  of  the  higher 
Vertebrates  have  developed,  should  be  especially  noticed. 

In  their  germ-history,  as  in  their  whole  anatomical  struc- 
ture, the  Round-mouths  present  many  peculiaiities.  They 
are  even  peculiar  in  the  unequal  cleavage  of  the  egg,  which 
most  nearly  approaches  that  of  the  Amphibians  (Fig.  31, 
vol  i  p.  203).  This  results  in  the  formation  of  a  Hood- 
gastrula,  like  that  of  Amphibians  (Plate  II.  Fig.  11).  From 
this  develops  a  very  simple  organized  larval  form,  which  is 
closely  allied  to  the  Amphioxus,  and  wliich,  for  that  reason, 
we  examined  and  compared  with  the  latter  (vol  i  p.  428, 
and  Plate  VIII.  Fig,  16).  The  gradual  germ-evolution  of 
these  larvie  of  the  Bound-moutha  explains  very  clearly  and 
unmistakably  the  gradual  evolution  of  the  Skulled  fi'ora  the 
Skull-less  class  of  Vertebrates.  At  a  later  period,  from 
chia  simple  Lamprey  larva  is  developed  a  blind  and  tootli- 
less  larval  form,  which  is  so  very  different  from  the  mature 
Lamprey  that^  until   twenty  years  ago,   it  was  generally 
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described  as  a  peculiar  fona  of  fish  under  the  name  of 
ATiimocates.  By  &  further  metamorplio^  this  blind  and 
toothless  Ammocnetes  is  transftHmed  into  the  Lamprey  with 
eyes  and  teeth  {Petronu/xtmy}" 

Summing  ap  all  tiiese  peculiarities  in  tlie  structure  and 
embryology  of  the  Round-mouths,  we  may  assert  that  the 
oldest  Skulled  Animals,  or  Craniota,  diverged  in  two  lines; 
one  of  these  lines  has  continued  up  to  the  present  time 
but  little  modified;  it  is  represented  by  the  Cyclostoma, 
or  Monorhina,  forming  a  collateral  line  %rhicb  has  made 
but  little  progress,  but  has  remained  at  a  very  low  stage  of 
development.  The  other  line,  the  direct  line  in  the  pedigree 
of  the  Vertebrates,  advanced  in  a  straight  line  to  the  Fishes, 
and  by  new  adaptations  attained  many  important  improve- 
inent& 

In  order  rightly  to  appredate  the  phylogenetic  signi- 
ficance of  interesting  remnants  of  primteval  groups  of 
animals,  such  as  the  Round-moutbs,  it  is  necessary  to  study 
minutely  their  various  peculiar  characters  philosophically 
and  with  the  aid  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  A  careful 
distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the  hereditary  cha- 
racters which  have  been  accurately  transmitted  to  the 
present  day  by  heredity  from  common,  primseval  ancestora, 
now  extinct,  on  the  one  hand ;  and,  on  the  other,  those 
special  adaptive  peculiarities  which  the  existing  remnant 
of  that  primaeval  group  have,  in  the  course  of  time,  gained 
secondarily  by  adaptation.  To  the  latter  class  belong, 
for  example,  in  the  Round-mouths,  the  peculiar  formation 
of  the  single  nostril  and  the  round  sucking  mouth;  an 
well  as  special  structural  arrangements  of  the  e|)i(lcrmi3 
and  the  pouch-shaped  gills.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the 
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former  class  of  characteristics,  which  alone  have  any  phylo- 
genetic  significance,  belong  the  primitive  formation  of  the 
vertebral  colimin  and  the  brain,  the  absence  of  the  swim- 
ming-bladder, of  jaws,  limbs,  etc. 

In  the  animal  system,  the  Round-mouths  are  usually 
classed  among  Fishes;  but  that  this  is  quite  incorrect  is 
apparent  from  the  simple  fact  that,  in  all  important  and 
prominent  structural  peculiarities,  they  are  further  removed 
from  the  Fishes  than  the  Fishes  are  from  the  Mammals  and 
from  Man. 
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Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  VortebrateB. — The  Character! atio  Qnnlities  of 
the  Donble-DDstrillefl  and  Jaw-moutbod  :  the  Double-Koslrila,  the  Gill- 
ftrcb  Appnratas,  with  the  Javr-arches,  tbe  Swimmiog-bladder,  the  Tito 
Pairs  of  Limbs.— H  elation  ship  of  the  Three  Gronpa  of  Fishes  :  the  Pri- 
mitiTe  Fishes  ^SelacUi) ,  the  (jaooldB  (Oonoidei),  the  OsseonB  Fishea 
(Tel erafei).— Dawn  of  TcrrcBtial  Life  on  the  Earth.— Modifieation  of 
the  Swimming-bladder  into  the  Lungs. — Intermediate  PoaitioD  of  the 
Dipuensta  between  the  Primitife  Pishes  and  Amphibia. — The  Three 
Extant  Dipnenata  {Prcilapterua,  Lepidoairim,  Ceralod-us)  — Modification  of 
the  Many-toed  Fin  of  the  Fiah  into  the  Five-toed  Foot.— CaoBas  and 
Effects  of  the  latter. — Descent  of  all  Higher  Tertebratos  from  a  Five-toed 
Amphibian. — Intermediate  Poaition  of  the  Amphibians  between  the 
Lower  and  Higher  Vertebrates. — Modification  or  Metamorphosis  of 
Progs. — Different  Sfages  in  Amphibian  Metamorphosis.— The  Billed 
Batracbians  (Proteus  and  Jnolot!)  .—The  Tailed  Batraohiana  (Si.lamati. 
ders  and  Mad-fiah). — Frog  Batrachjans  (Frogs  and  Toads).— Chief 
Group  of  the  Amnion  Animals,  or  Amniota  (Reptiles,  Birds,  and 
llammals).— Descent  of  all  the  Amniota  from  a  Common  Lizard.like 
Parent-form  (Proiomnion).— First  Formation  of  the  Allnntoia  and  of  the 
Amnion. — Branching  of  the  Amnion  Animals  in  Two  Linos  :  on  the  one 
■ide.  Reptiles  (and  Birds),  on  the  other  aide,  Mammals. 

"The  imagination  is  an  indispensable  faculty  i  for  it  la  that  which,  by 
forming  new  combinations,  occasions  important  dlBcovoriea,  Tho  natnralist 
needs  both  the  discriminating  power  of  abstract  reason,  and  the  generaliiing 
power  of  the  imagination,  and  that  the  two  should  be  harmoniously  inter. 
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related.    If  the  proper  ba'snoe  of  these  facplties  is  destroveil,  the  ndtitrsUit  ' 
ia  hurried  into  ohimerieiil  fancies  bj  hla  iroagiiiatioa  |  while  the  aame  gift 
leads   the  gifted  UBtuiitllet  of  BuQicieDt  Blrengtb  of  reosoD  u>   the  moat 
important  diaooTorioa." — Jobamkes  Miji.LSB  (1834). 


The  further  we  proceed  in  human  trihal  history,  the  nar- 
rower does  that  part  of  the  animal  kingdom  hecome  within 
which  we  must  look  for  extinct  ancestors  of  the  human 
race.  At  the  same  time,  the  evidence  as  to  the  history  of 
the  evolution  of  our  race  given  by  what  we  have  called  the 
records  of  creation,  the  evidence  of  Ontogeny,  of  Compara- 
tive Anatomy,  and  of  Paljeontology,  grows  constantly  more 
extensive,  complete,  and  trustworthy.  It  is  therefore 
natural  that  Phylogeny  should  assume  a  more  definite  form 
the  nearer  we  approach  the  higher  and  the  highest  stages 
of  the  animal  kingdom. 

Comparative  Anatomy  especially  has  done  far  more  for 
our  knowledge  of  these  higher  stages  of  evolution  in  the 
animal  kingdom  than  for  the  lower.  This  important 
science,  which  aims  at  a  true  philosophy  of  organic  forms, 
has  made  greater  progress  in  the  Vertebrate  tribe  than  ia  any 
section  of  the  Invertebrate.  Cuvier,  Meckel,  and  Johannes 
Miiller  had  already  laid  a  deep  and  extensive  foundation ; 
and  now  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates  has 
recently  been  powerfully  advanced  by  the  admirable  inves- 
tigations of  Owen  and  Huxley,  and,  especially,  has  been 
perfected  to  such  a  degree  by  the  unsurpassed  labours  of 
Gegenbaur,  tliat  it  now  forms  one  of  the  strongest  supports 
of  the  Theory  of  Descent  Relying  on  the  evidence  thus 
famished,  we  can  now,  with  a  great  degree  of  certainty, 
recognize  the  most  important  outlines  of  the  series  of  atagea 
and  the  ramifications  of  the  Vertebrate  pedigree. 
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That  part  of  the  animal  kingdom  with  whicti  wo  are 
now  concerned  has  become  so  narrow,  even  bofure  we  liave 
left  the  Archilithic  Epoch,  that  but  a  single  one  of  the 
seven  tribes  of  the  animal  kingdom  forms  the  object  of  our 
study.  Even  within  this  tribe  we  have  pas.'jed  the  lowest 
stepSj  and  have  risen  above  the  SkuII-lesa  (Acrania)  and 
Dooble-noatrilled  Vertebrates  {Monorhina),  to  the  class  of 
Fishes.  The  latter  are  the  first  of  the  great  main  division 
of  Vertebrates  distinguished  by  mouths  with  jaws  and  by 
doable  nostrils  {A-mpkirkina,  or  Chiathostoma).  From  Fishes 
we  start  again,  as  from  that  class  of  Vertebrates  which  are 
indubitably  shown  by  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Ontogeny 
to  be  the  ancestral  class  of  all  higher  Vertebrates,  all  Ani- 
phirhino.  Of  course  no  existing  Fish  can  be  regarded  as 
the  direct  parent-form  of  the  hig;her  Vertebrates.  But  it  ia 
equally  certain  that  from  a  common  extinct  Fish-like 
parent-form  we  may  trace  all  those  Vertebrates  from  Fishes 
up  to  Man,  which  are  included  under  the  name  of  Am- 
phirhina.  If  this  primeval  parent-form  were  extant,  we 
should  undoubtedly  describe  it  as  a  genuine  Fish  and  class 
it  among  Fishes,  Fortunately,  the  Comparative  Anatomy 
and  Classification  of  the  Fishes  has  been  so  far  advanced 
(thanks  to  the  labours  of  Johannes  Muller  and  Gegenbaur) 
that  we  can  very  clearly  distinguish  these  most  important 
and  interesting  genealogical  relations. 

In  order  correctly  to  understand  the  human  pedigree 
within  the  Vertebrate  tribe,  it  is  very  important  to  hear  in 
mind  the  distinguishing  characteristics,  separating  Fishes 
and  all  the  other  Double-nostrila  (^Amjihirhina)  from 
Siugli>-no3trilled  and  Skull-less  Animals  (Monorhina  and 
Aet'onia).     These  very  distinguishing  characteristic  marks 
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Fishes  have  in  common  with  all  other  Double-nostrila  ap 
to  Man,  anil  it  is  on  thig  parallelism  that  we  found  onr 
claim  of  relationship  to  Fiahea.  (Cf.  Table  X.,  voL  i. 
p.  466.)  The  following  charactera  of  the  Double-nostrils 
must  be  especially  indicated  as  the  systematic  anatomical 
features  of  the  highest  importance ;  (1)  the  double  structure 
of  the  nose ;  (2)  the  internal  giU-arch  apparatus,  together 
with  the  jaw-archea ;  (3)  the  swimming-bladder,  or  lungs ; 
and  (4i)  the  two  pairs  of  limbs. 

Aa  to  the  nasal  atnieture,  on  which  is  baaed  the  distinc- 
tion of  the  Single-nostrils  (Monorhina)  from  the  Doable- 
nostrils  (Amphirhina),  it  is  certainly  significant  that  even  in 
Fishes  the  earliest  rudiment  of  the  nose  consists  of  two  en- 
tirely distinct  lateral  grooves  or  pits  in  the  outer  surface  of 
the  head,  just  as  is  the  case  in  the  embryo  of  Man  and  of  all 
higher  Tertebratea.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Single-nostrils 
and  Skull-less  Vertebrates  the  first  rudiment  of  the  nose  is, 
from  the  first,  a  single  pit  in  the  centre  of  tlie  forehead 
region.  No  less  important  is  the  higher  development  of  the 
skeleton  of  the  gill-arch  and  of  the  jaw  apparatus  connected 
with  it,  as  it  occurs  in  all  Double -nostrils  from  Fishes  to 
Man.  It  is  true  that  the  primitive  modification  of  the 
anterior  intestine  into  the  giU-intestine,  which  occurs  even 
in  Ascidians,  Ls  developed  in  all  Vertebrates  from  one  simple 
rudiment;  ami  in  this  respect  the  gill -openings,  which  in 
aU  Vertebrates  and  also  in  Ascidians  pierce  the  wall  of  the 
gill-intestine,  are  quite  characteristic.  But  the  external 
framework  of  the  gills,  which  in  all  Skull-less  and  Single- 
nostrilled  Animals  (Acraniota  and  Monorhina)  supports 
the  gill-body,  is  displaced  in  all  Double-nostrils  (Ampki- 
rhinc)  by  an  inteinal  gill-skeleton  which  replaces  the  forme^fl 
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This  internal  gill-sappOTt  consists  of  a  conseeutive  sei'Ies  of 
cartilaginous  arches,  which  are  situated  between  the  gill- 
openings  within  the  wall  of  the  throat  (pharynx),  and 
extend  round  the  throat.  The  foremost  of  these  pah's  of 
gill-arches  changes  into  the  jaw-arch  (maxillary  arch), 
which  gives  rise  to  the  upper  and  lower  jaws. 

A  third  essential  character  by  which  all  Double-nostrila 
are  well  distingaished  from  all  those  lower  Vertebrates 
which  we  have  already  considered,  la  the  formation  of  a 
Lilind  sac  which  protrudes  from  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  and  which  in  tho  Fishes  becomes  the  air- 
611ed  swimming-bladder  (Plate  V.  Fig.  13,  lu).  As  this 
organ,  in  propoiiion  as  it  contains  a  greater  or  less  quantity 
of  air,  or  in  proportion  as  this  air  is  Tiiore  or  less  compressed, 
imparts  a  higher  or  lower  spcciEc  gravity  to  the  Fish,  it 
acta  as  a  hydrostatic  apparatus.  By  this  means  the  Fish 
can  rise  or  sink  in  the  water.  This  swimming-bladder  is 
ihe  organ  from  which  the  lung  of  higher  Vertebrates  has 
developed.  The  fourth  and  last  main  character  of  Double- 
nostrils  is  the  presence  of  two  pairs  of  extremities  or 
members  in  the  pi-imitivo  arrangement  of  the  embryo ;  a 
pair  of  fore  hmbs,  which  in  Fishes  are  called  pectoral  fins 
(Fig.  191,  v),  and  a  pair  of  hind  limbs,  which  in  Fishes  are 
called  ventral  fins  (Fig.  IDl, /t).  The  Comparative  Anatomy 
of  these  fins  is  of  supreme  interest,  because  they  contain 
the  rudiments  of  all  those  parts  of  the  skeleton  which,  in 
all  the  higher  Vertebrates  up  to  Man,  form  the  skeleton  or 
support  of  the  extremities  of  the  fore  and  hind  limbs.  In 
Skull-less  and  Single-nostriUed  Animals  there  is,  on  the 
contraiy,  no  trace  Sf  these  extremities.  In  addition  to 
these  four  most  important  main  characters  of  the  Amphi- 
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rhina,  we  might  further  mention  the  presence  of  a  sym- 
pathetic nerve-system,  a  spleen,  a,  ventral  salivary  gland ; 
organs  which  are  not  represented  in  the  lower  Vertebrates 
already  considered.  All  those  important  parts  have  trans- 
mitted themselves  from  Fishes  up  to  Man,  and  from  this 
circumstance  alone  it  is  evident  how  wide  a  chasm  sepa- 
rates the  Fishes  from  the  Skull-less  and  Single-nostrilled 
Animals  (Acraniota  and  Monorfdna).  Fishes  and  Man 
possess  all  these  characters  in  common  (Table  X.). 

Turning  now  to  consider  the  Fish  class  in  greater  detail, 
we  may  divide  it  primaiily  into  three  main  groups,  or  sub- 
classee,  the  genealogies  of  which  are  evident.  The  first 
and  most  ancient  group  is  that  of  the  Primitive  Fishes 
(Sdachii),  the  best-known  extant  representatives  of  which 
are  the  members  of  the  much-varied  orders  of  Sharks  and 
Rays  (Figs.  191,  192).  Tliese  are  followed  by  a  series  of 
further  developed  Fish  forms,  by  the  sub-class  of  Mucous 
Fishes  (Ganoidea).  The  greater  number  of  these  have  long 
been  extinct,  and  only  very  few  living  representatives  are 
known ;  these  are  the  Sturgeon  and  Huso  of  European  seas, 
the  Polyptems  of  African,  and  the  Lepidosteua  and  Amia 
of  American  rivers.  The  earlier  abundance  of  forms  belong- 
ing to  this  interesting  group  is,  however,  proved  by  the 
abundance  of  their  fossil  remains.  From  these  Mucous 
Fishes  originated  the  third  sub-clasa,  that  of  the  Osseous 
Fishes  {TeUostei),  to  which  belong  most  extant  Fishes,  espe- 
cially nearly  all  our  river  fish.  Comparative  Anatomy 
and  Ontogeny  very  clearly  show  that  the  Ganoids  sprang 
from  the  Selachii,  just  as  the  Teleostei  sprang  from  the 
Ganoids.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  second  side-liuB,  or 
rather  the  main  ascending  line   of  the  Vertebrate  tribe. 
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Fig.  191. — Embryo  of  a  Shark  (Scymnuslichia),  seen  from  ventral  side; 
V,  pectoral  fins  (in  front  of  these  five  pairs  of  gill-openings)  ;  h,  ventral  fins  j 
a,  anal  opening ;  5,  tail  fin ;  k,  external  gill-tnfts ;  d,  yelk-sac  (the  greater 
part  of  this  has  been  removed) ;  g,  eye  ;  n,  nose ;  m,  month  fissnre. 

Fio.  192.— Developed  Man-shark  (Carcharias  melanopterus),  seen  from 
the  left  side  :  r^  first,  r,  second  dorsal  fin;  8,  tail  fin;  a,  anal  fin;  v,  pectoi'al 
fins ;  hi  ventral  fins. 

developed  in  another  direction  from  the  Primitive  Fishes; 
this  line  leads  upward  through  the  Dipneusta  group  to  the 
important  class  of  Amphibia. 

This  significant  relationship  between  the  three  groups 
of  Fishes  has  been  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  re- 
searches of  Gegenbaur  on  the  subject.  The  lucid  discussion 
on  the  "  systematic  position  of  the  Selachii  "  which  that 
author  inserted  in  the  introduction  to  his  classic  study  of 
the  "head  skeleton  of  the  Selachii,"  must  be  regarded  as 
definitely  proving  this  important  rektion.^*^  In  Primitive 
Fishes  {Selachii),  however,  the  scales  (skin  appendages) 
and  the  teeth  (jaw  appendages)  are  identical  in  formation 
and  structure,  while  in  the  other  two  groups  of  Fishes 
(Mucous  and  Osseous  Fishes)  these  organs  have  already 
become  distinct  and  differentiated.  Moreover,  in  Primitive 
Fishes,  the  cartilaginous  skeleton  (the  vertebral  column 
and  the  skull,  as  well  as  the  members)  is  of  the  simplest 
and  most  primitive  nature,  of  which  the  bony  skeletons 
of  Mucous  and  Osseous  Fishes  must  be  regarded  as  a 
modification.  It  is  true  that  in  certain  respects  (in  the 
structure  of  the  heart  and  of  the  intestinal  canal)  Mucous 
Fishes  fully  coincide  with  Primitive  Fishes,  and  differ  from 
Osseous  Fishes.  But  a  comparative  review  of  all  the 
anatomical  relations  plainly  shows  that  the  Mucous  Fishes 
constitute   a    connecting    group   between    Primitive    and 
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Osseous  Flshea.  The  Primitive  FisLos  (Selachti)  form  the 
most  ancient  and  original  gi-oup  of  Fishes.  From  these, 
in  one  direction,  all  other  Fishes  have  developed;  the 
Jlacoug  Fishes  first,  which,  at  a  much  later  period  (in  the 
Jura-ssic,  or  the  Chalk  Period),  gave  rise  to  the  Osseous 
Fishes.  In  another  direct'.on,  the  Primitive  Fishes  gave 
rise  to  the  parent-forms  of  the  higher  Vertebrates,  directly 
to  the  Dipneusta,  and  thus  to  Amphibiana  Regarding  the 
Selachii  as  forming  the  eleventh  stage  in  our  pedigree,  these 
would  be  followed  by  the  Dipneusta  group  as  the  twelfth 
stage,  and  by  the  Amphibian  group  as  the  thirteenth  stage. 
The  advance  effected  in  the  development  of  the  Mud- 
fishes {Dipneusta)  from  the  Primitive  Fishes  is  of  great  mo- 
ment, and  is  connected  with  a  very  noticeable  change,  which 
took  place  in  the  beginning  of  the  Palseozoic,  or  Primary 
Period  in  organic  life  as  a  whole.  For  the  very  numerous 
fossil  remains  of  plants  and  animals  which  are  now  known  to 
■  belong  to  the  first  three  epochs  of  the  history  of  the  earth — 
to  the  Laurentian,  the  Carabriaji,  and  the  Silurian  Periods, 
are  exclusively  those  of  aquatic  plants  and  animals.  From 
this  paliEontological  fact,  taken  in  connection  with  certain 
weighty  geological  and  biological  considerations,  we  may 
infer,  with  tolerable  certainty,  that  at  that  time  no  land 
UTiimn.la  yet  existed.  During  the  whole  of  the  enormous 
Archizoic  Period — during  many  millions  of  years — the  living 
population  of  our  globe  were  all  water-divellera:  a  very 
nmarkable  fact,  when  it  is  remembered  that  this  period 
ctmbraces  the  larger  half  of  the  entire  organic  history  of  the 
earth.  The  lower  animal  tribes  are  even  now  exclusively, 
or  with  very  few  exceptions,  aquatic.  But  during  the 
Archizoic,  or  Primordial  Epoch,  the  higher  animal  tribes 
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continued  exclusively  adapted  to  aquatic  habits  of  life.  It 
was  not  till  later  that  they  adopted  a  laud  life.  The  earliest 
fossils  of  terrestrial  animals  occur  in  the  Devonian  strata, 
■tt-hich  were  deposited  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  great 
division  of  the  earth's  history  (the  Paljeozoic  Epoch).  They 
inci-ease  greatly  in  number  in  the  deposits  of  the  Coal  and 
Permian  Periods.  Even  in  these  early  formations  many 
terrestrial  and  air-breathing  species,  both  of  the  Aiihi'o- 
pod  and  of  the  Vertebrate  tribe,  occur;  while  their  aquatic 
ancestors  of  the  Silurian  Period  breathed  nothing  but 
water.  This  physiologically  significant  modification  of  the 
mode  of  respiration  is  the  most  infiuential  change  that 
affected  the  animal  organism  in  the  transition  from  wator 
to  dry  land.  In  the  first  place  it  caused  the  development 
of  an  air-breathing  organ,  the  lung,  the  water-breathing 
gilla  having  previously  acted  as  respiratoiy  organa  Simul- 
taneously, however,  it  efiected  a  remarkable  change  in  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  and  in  the  organs  connected  with 
this ;  for  these  are  always  most  closely  correlated  with  the 
respiratory  organa.  In  addition  to  these,  other  organs  also, 
either  in  consequence  of  more  remote  correlation  with  the 
respiratory  organs,  or  in  consequence  of  new  adaptations, 
were  more  or  less  modified. 

Within  the  Vertebrate  tribe  it  was  undoubtedly  a  branch 
of  the  Primitive  Fishes  (Selachii)  which,  during  the  De- 
vonian Period,  made  the  first  successful  effort  to  aecustoin 
itself  to  t-orrestrial  life  and  to  breathe  atmospheric  air.  In 
this  the  swimming-bladder  was  especially  of  service,  for  it 
succeeded  in  adapting  itself  to  respiration  of  air,  and  so 
became  a  lung.  The  immediate  consequence  of  this  was 
the  modification  of  the  heart  and  nose.     While  true  Fishes 
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Imve  only  two  bliin3  nose-pits  on  the  surface  of  the  head, 
these  now  became  connected  with  the  mouth-cavity  by  an 
open  passage.  A  canal  formed  on  each  aide,  leading  directly 
from  the  nose-pit  into  the  mouth-cavity,  and  thus  even 
while  the  mouth-opening  was  closed  the  necessary  atmo- 
ephcrio  air  could  be  introduced  into  the  lunga.  While, 
moreover,  in  all  true  Fishes  the  heart  consists  simply  of  two 
compartments,  an  auricle,  which  receives  the  venous  blood 
fi-om  the  veins  of  the  body,  and  a  ventricle,  which  forces 
this  blood  through  an  arterial  expansion  into  the  gills,  the 
auricle,  owing  to  the  formation  of  an  incomplete  partition 
wallj  is  now  divided  into  a  right  and  a  left  half 
The  right  auricle  alone  now  received  the  venous  blood  of 
the  body,  while  the  left  auricle  received  the  pulmonic 
venous  blood  passing  from  the  lungs  and  the  gills  to  the 
heart.  The  simple  blood -circulation  of  the  true  Fishes  thus 
became  the  so-called  double  circulation  of  the  higher  Ver- 
tebrates ;  and  this  development  resulted,  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  correlation,  in  further  progress  in  the  structure 
of  other  organs. 

The  vertebrate  class,  which  thus  first  adapted  itself  to 
the  habit  of  breatlung  air,  and  which  originated  from  a 
branch  of  the  Selachii,  are  called  Mud-fiahea  (D-ipnevMa), 
or  Double-breathera,  because,  like  the  lowest  Amphibia, 
they  retain  the  earlier  mode  of  breathing  through  the  gills, 
in  addition  to  the  newly  acquired  lung-respiration.  This 
class  must  have  been  represented  by  numerous  and  diverse 
genera  duiing  the  Palaeolithic  Epoch  (during  the  Devonian, 
Carboniferous,  and  Permian  Periods).  As,  however,  the 
skeleton  is  soft  and  cartilaginous,  like  that  of  the  Selachii, 
they  naturally  left  no  fossil  remains.     The  hard  teeth  of 
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single  genera  (Ceratodus)  could  alone  enJure ;  these  oecnr, 
for  instance,  in  the  Triaa.  At  the  present  time  there  ara 
only  three  extant  genera  of  this  whole  class :  Protopterua 
auTiectens,  in  the  rivers  of  tropical  Afiica  (White  Nil^i 
Niger,  Quillimane,  etc) ;  Lepidosiren  paradoxa,  in  tropic 
South  Ameiica  (in  the  tributaries  of  the  Amazon) ;  and 
Ceratodus  Fostcri,  in  the  swamps  of  Southern  Australia 
(Plate  SII.).'^  This  wide  distribution  of  the  three  isolated 
descendants  of  the  class  is  alone  sufficient  to  prove  that 
they  are  the  last  remnants  of  a  group  which  was  formerly 
very  widoly  developed.  The  whole  structure  of  thwj 
bodies  shows  that  the  group  to  which  they  belong  forms  tin 
transition  between  Fishes  and  Amphibia.  The  dh-ect  traa 
sitional  structure  between  the  two  classes  is  so  clearlj 
expressed  in  the  whole  organization  of  these  curious  animal^ 
that  zoologists  yet  dispute  whether  the  Dipneusta  ar« 
Fishes  or  Amphibia.  Some  well-known  zoologists  still  claai 
them  among  Amphibia,  while  they  are  usually  placed 
among  Fishes.  In  fact,  the  characters  of  both  the  class 
are  so  united  in  the  Dipneusta  that  the  answer  to  thi 
question  as  to  their  nature  depends  entirely  upon  the  meai 
ing  attached  to  the  terms  "Fish"  and  "Amphibian."  I 
their  mode  of  life  they  are  true  Amphibia.  During  th< 
tropical  winter,  in  the  rainy  season,  they  swim  in  the  wate 
like  Fislics  and  inhale  water  through  the  gilb.  During  th< 
dry  season  they  burrow  in  the  mud  as  it  dries  up,  ( 
during  that  period  breathe  air  through  lungs,  like  Am 
phibians  and  higher  Vertebrates.  In  this  two-fold  respira 
tion  they  do,  it  is  true,  coincide  with  the  lower  Amphibia 
and  stand  far  above  Fishes,  Yet,  in  most  other  charactert 
tliey  more  nearly  resemble  the  latter,  and  stand  below  ths 
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former.  Their  external  appearance  is  entirely  like  that  of 
Fishea 

The  head  of  the  Dipneusta  is  not  distinct  frtim  the 
trunk.  The  skin  is  covered  with  large  fish-scales.  The 
ekeleton  ia  soft,  cartilaginous;  its  development  has  been 
arrested  at  a  very  low  stage,  just  as  in  the  lower  Primitive 
Fishes,  The  notochord  ia  retained  entire.  The  two  pairs  of 
limbs  ai'e  very  simple  fins  of  primitive  structure,  hke  those 
of  the  lowest  Primitive  Fishes.  The  structure  of  the  brain, 
of  the  intestinal  tube,  and  the  sexual  organs,  is  also  as  in 
Primitive  Fishea.  The  Dipneusta,  or  Mud-fishes, have,  there- 
fore, by  heredity,  accurately  retained  many  features  of  a 
lower  organization  derived  from  our  primieval  Fish  ancestors, 
while  their  adoption  of  the  habit  of  breathing  air  through 
lungs  introduced  &  great  advance  in  the  vertebrate  organi- 
zation. 

Moreover,  the  three  extant  Mud-fishes  differ  a  good  deal 
from  one  another  in  important  points  of  structura  The 
Australian  Mud-fish  {Ceratodua],  which  was  first  described 
at  Sidney  in  1S70  by  Gerard  Krefil,  and  which  attains  a 
length  of  six  feet,  appears  in  an  especial  degree  to  represent 
jprimseval  and  very  conservative  animal  form  (Plate  XII.). 
g  especially  true  of  the  structure  of  its  simple  lung, 

[  of  its  fina,  which  contain  a  pinnate  skeleton.  In  the 
African  Mud-fisb  (Protoptcrus),  on  the  contrary,  and  in  the 
American  form  (Lepidosiren)  the  double  lung  is  present,  aa 
in  all  higher  Vertebrates ;  nor  is  the  fin-skeleton  pinnate. 
t  addition  to  the  internal  gills,  Protopferus  has  also  ex- 
gills,    which   are   wanting  in   Lepidosiren.      Those 

nown  Dipneusta,  which  were  among  our  direct  ancestors, 
and  which  formed  the  connecting  link  between  the  Selachii 
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and  the  Amphibians,  were  doubtless  in  itiany  respects 
different  from  their  three  direct  descendants  of  the  present 
time,  but  in  the  most  essential  characters  they  must  have 
coincided  with  the  latter.  Unfortunately,  the  germ-history 
of  the  three  surviving  Mud -fishes  is  as  yet  entirely  un- 
known; probably  at  some  future  time  it  will  afford  us 
further  important  information  as  to  the  tribal  history  of  the 
lower  Vertebrates  and  so  of  our  ancestors. 

Very  important  information  of  this  kind  has  been 
supplied  by  the  next  Vertebrate  class,  that  of  the  Batra- 
chians  {Amphihia),  which  is  directly  connected  with  tho 
Dipneusta,  from  which  it  originated.  To  this  class  belong 
the  Axolotl,  Salamanders  (Plate  XIII.),  Toads,  and  Frogs. 
Formerly,  after  the  example  of  Linnaeus,  all  Reptiles  (Lizards, 
Snakes,  Crocodiles,  and  Tortoises)  were  also  classed  among 
Amphibia.  But  these  animals  are  of  a  far  higher  organiza- 
tion, and  in  the  most  important  characters  of  their  ana- 
tomical structure  are  more  nearly  allied  to  Birds  than  to 
Amphibians.  The  true  Amphibia,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
more  nearly  allied  to  the  Double-breathers  and  to  Primitwe 
Fishes :  they  are  also  much  older  than  Reptiles.  Even  as 
early  as  the  Carboniferous  Period  numerous  very  highly 
developed  Amphibia  (some  of  large  size)  were  extant,  whereas 
the  earliest  Reptiles  first  appear  only  towards  the  dose  of 
the  Permian  Period.  In  all  probability  the  Amphibia  were 
developed  from  Double-breathers  at  an  even  earlier  period — 
during  the  Devonian  Period.  The  extinct  Amphibia,  of 
which  fossil  remains  have  been  preserved  from  that  most 
ancient  Primaeval  Epoch — and  these  are  especially  numerous 
in  the  Trias — were  distinguished  by  a  large  bony  coat  of  mail 
overlying  the  skin  (like  that  of  the  Crocodile),  while  most 
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of  the  yet  extant  Ampliibians  have  a  smooth  and  slippery 
skin.  The  latter,  also,  are  on  an  average  smoother  than  tho 
former,  and  must  be  regarded  as  theii"  stunted  posterity. 

Among  the  Amphihia  of  the  pi-escnt  time  we  are, 
therefore,  unable  to  find  any  forms  that  are  directly  referable 
to  the  pedigree  of  the  human  race,  or  that  are  to  he  re- 
garded as  ancestors  of  the  three  higher  Vertebrate  classes ; 
ye^in  important  points  of  their  internal  anatomical  struc- 
ture, and  especially  in  thuir  germ-development,  they  cor- 
respond so  closely  with  U3,  that  we  are  justified  in  affirming 
that  between  the  Doublo-breathers  (Dijmeustd)  on  tie  one 
hand,  and  the  three  higher  Vertebrate  classes  (grouped 
together  as  Amniota)  on  the  other,  there  existed  a  series  of 
extinct  intermediate  forma  which,  if  we  had  them  before  lis, 
we  should  class  among  Amphibia.  The  whole  organization 
of  the  extant  Amphibia  re[)resent3  a  transitional  group  of 
this  kind.  In  the  important  matters  of  respiration  and 
circulation  of  the  blood,  they  are  still  closely  allied  to  the 
Double-breathers,  although  in  other  respects  they  rise  above 
the  latter  This  is  especially  true  with  respect  to  the  ad- 
vanced structure  of  their  limbs  or  extremities.  The  latter 
here  for  the  first  time  appear  as  feet  with  five  digits.  The 
thorough  researches  of  Gegenbaur  have  shown  that  the  fins 
of  Fishes,  concerning  which  very  erroneous  views  were  pre- 
A'iously  held,  are  feet  with  numerous  digits;  that  is  to  say, 
the  several  cartilaginous  or  osseous  rays,  many  of  which  occur 
in  every  Fish-fin,  correspond  to  the  fingers  or  digits  on  the 
limbs  of  higher  Vertebrates,  The  several  joints  of  each  ray 
correspond  to  the  several  joints  of  each  digit.  In  the  Doublo- 
breathers  the  fim  yet  retains  the  same  structure  as  in  Fishes, 
and  it  was  only  gradually  that  the  five-toed  form  of  foot, 
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which  oecnrs  for  the  first  time  in  Amphibians,  was  deve'oped 
from  this  multi -digitate  form,  Thia  reduction  in  the  numbei 
of  the  digits  from  ten  to  five  occurred  in  those  Dipneiista 
vvhich  must  tie  regarded  as  the  parent-forms  of  the  Amphibia, 
probably  as  early  aa  the  latter  half  of  the  Devonian  Period — 
or,  at  latest,  in  the  immediately  subsequent  Carboniferona 
Period.  Several  fossil  Amphibia  with  five  digits  have  already 
been  found  in  the  sti'ata  of  the  latter  period.  Fossil  foot- 
prints of  the  same  animals  are  veiy  numerouB  in  the 
Trias  (Cherotheriun). 

The  great  significance  of  the  five  digits  depends  on  the 
fact  that  this  number  has  been  transmitted  from  the 
Amphibia  to  aU  higher  Vertebrates.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  discover  any  reason  why  in  the  lowest  Amphibia,  as  well 
as  in  Reptiles  and  in  higher  Vertebrates  up  to  Man, 
there  should  always  originally  be  five  digits  on  each  of  the 
anterior  and  posterior  limbs,  if  we  denied  that  heredity 
from  a  common  five-fingered  parent-form  is  the  efficient 
cause  of  this  phenomenon :  heredity  can  alone  account  for 
it.  In  many  Amphibia,  certainly,  as  well  as  in  many  higher 
Vertebrates,  we  find  less  than  five  digits.  But  in  all  these 
eases  it  can  be  shown  that  separate  digits  have  retrograded, 
and  have  finally  been  completely  lost. 

The  causes  which  efl'ected  the  development  of  the  five- 
fingered  foot  of  the  higher  Vertebrates  in  this  Amphibian 
parent-form  fram  the  many-fingered  foot,  must  certainly  be 
found  in  the  adaptation  to  the  totally  altered  functions 
winch  the  limbs  had  to  discharge  during  the  transition  from 
an  exclusively  aquatic  life  to  one  which  was  partially 
terrestrial.  While  the  many-fingered  fins  of  the  Fish  had  j 
previously  served  almost   exclusively  to  propel  the  bodjjN 
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through  the  water,  they  had  now  also  to  afford  eiipport  to 
the  animal  while  creeping  upon  land.  This  effectod  a 
uiodiBcation  both  of  the  skeleton  and  of  the  cniBcIes  of 
the  limbs.  The  number  of  fin  rays  was  gradually  lessened, 
and  was  finally  reduced  to  five.  These  five  remaining 
raya  now,  however,  developed  more  vigorously.  The  soft 
cartilaginous  rays  became  hard  bones.  The  rest  of  the 
skeleton  also  became  considerably  more  firm.  The  move- 
ments of  the  body  became  not  only  more  vigorous,  but 
also  more  varied.  The  separate  portions  of  the  skeleton 
system,  and  consequently  those  of  the  muscular  system  also, 
became  more  and  more  differentiated.  Owing  to  the  intimate 
correlation  of  the  muscular  to  the  nervous  system,  the  latter 
also  naturally  made  marked  progress  in  point  of  function 
and  structure.  We  therefore  find  that  the  brain  is  very 
much  more  developed  in  the  higher  Amphibia  than  in 
Fishes,  in  Mud-fishes,  and  in  the  lower  Amphibia. 

The  organs  which  are  most  modified  in  consequence  of 
an  amphibious  mode  of  life  are,  as  we  have  already  seen  in 
the  Double-breathers  {Dipncvsta),  those  of  respiration  and 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  The  first  advance  in 
organization  necessitated  by  the  transition  &om  aquatic  to 
terrestrial  habits  of  life  was,  of  coui-se,  the  formation  of  an 
air-breathing  organ,  a  lung.  This  developed  directly  from 
tlia  Bwimming-biadder  which  these  animals  had  inherited 
from  the  Fishes.  At  first  the  function  of  this  organ  would 
he  quite  subordinate  to  the  more  ancient  organ,  used  for  the 
respiration  of  water,  the  gills.  Hence  we  find  that  the 
lowest  Amphibia,  the  Gilled  Amphibia,  like  the  Dipneusta. 
spend  the  greatar  part  of  tlieir  lives  in  the  water,  and  that 
accordingly  they  breathe  water  through  gilla.     It  is  (mly 
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for  brief  intervals  that  they  i-ise  to  the  surface  of  the 
cr  creep  out  of  the  water  on  to  the  land ;  and  at  these  times 
they  breathe  air  through  lungs.  Some,  however,  of  the 
Tailed  Amphibians,  the  Asolotl  and  the  Salamander,  live 
cscluaively  in  the  water  onlj'  when  young,  and  afterwards 
U3uaIIy  remain  on  land.  In  the  adult  state  they  breathe 
only  air  through  lungs.  This  is  also  the  case  with  the  most 
highly  developed  Amphibians,  the  Frog-amphibia  (Frogs  and 
Toads)  i  some  of  the  latter  have  even  entirely  lost  the 
gilled  larval  form.^^  The  same  is  true  of  a  few  small 
snake-like  Amphibia,  the  C^eciliie,  which,  like  earth-worms, 
live  in  the  groimd. 

The  high  degree  of  interest  attached  to  the  natural 
history  of  the  Amphibian  class  is  especially  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  hold  a  position  exactly  intermediate  between  the 
higher  and  the  lower  Vertebrates.  While  the  lower  Am- 
phibia are  in  their  whole  organization  directly  aUied  to  the 
Dipneusta  and  the  Fishes,  living  mostly  in  the  water  and 
respiring  water  through  gills,  the  higher  Amphibia  are  no 
less  directly  related  to  the  Amnion  Animals,  for,  like  the 
latter,  they  live  mostly  on  land,  and  breathe  air  through 
lungs.  But  when  young  tlie  higher  forms  resemble  the  lower, 
and  only  attain  their  own  higher  degree  of  development 
after  undergoing  complete  modification.  The  individual 
gerra-history  of  most  higher  Amphibians  still  accurately 
reproduces  the  tribal  history  of  the  whole  class;  and  the 
various  stages  of  modification  which  were  necessitated  in 
certain  low  Vertebrates  by  the  transition  from  aquatic  to 
ten'eatrlal  habits  during  the  Eevonlan  or  Carboniferous 
Period,  are  still  to  be  seen  every  spring  in  each  Frog  as  'Am 
develops  from  the  egg  in  our  ditches  and  pools. 
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Like  the  Tailed  Salamanders  (Fig.  193),  each  comuion 
Frc^  eniergeB  from  the  egg  in  a  larval  form,  totally  different 
feom  that  of  the  full-grown  Frag  (Fig.   194)-     The  short 


Fio.  ISS.^Larro  of  Spotted  Land-Newt  (Salamandra  maailata),  from 
the  ventral  side.  In  the  centre  a,  yelk-aac  j-et  protrades  from  the  intestine. 
The  external  gilla  are  prettily  bnmclied  and  tree-like.  Tbe  two  pairs  of 
limba  are  yet  vcij  amBll. 

Via.  194.— Larva  of  the  Common  Gmaa-TVog  {Sana.  tBmporaria),  B.  ao- 
O&IIed  tadpole :  ni,moutbi  n,a  pairof  Haotioncnps  nsedin  cKit^ng  to  stmes; 
d,  akin-fold,  which,  gives  rise  to  the  gill-roof  j  hebiud  are  the  gill-openinKB, 
Grom.  nhioh  the  gill  branchea  protrade ;  8,  tail-muscles  i  /,  Hkin-fold  of  the 
Ml,  forming  a  float. 

s  produced  into  a  long  tail,  which  in  form  and  strnc- 
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ture  resembles  the  tail  of  a  Fish  (s).  At  first  it  has  no 
limhs.  Respiration  is  accomplished  solely  by  gills,  which 
are  at  first  external  (k)  and  aftei'wards  internal  Corre- 
spondingly, the  heart  is  also  of  the  same  form  as  in  the 
Fishes,  and  consists  of  only  two  compartments — an  auricle, 
■which  receives  the  venous  blood  of  the  body,  and  a  ven- 
tricle, which  drives  it  through  the  arterial  bulb  into  the 
gills- 

Numbers  of  these  fish-like  Frog  larvse,  or  "  tadpoles,"  aa 
they  are  called,  swim  about  every  spring  in  all  ponds  and 
pools,  using  their  muscular  tails  for  propulsion,  just  aa  is 
done  by  Fishes  and  larval  Ascidians.  The  remarkable 
transformation  of  the  fish-like  form  into  that  of  the  Frog 
does  not  take  place  till  after  the  tadpole  has  gi'own  to  a 
certain  size.  From  the  throat  grows  a  closed  sac  which 
develops  into  a  pair  of  large  sacs;  these  ai'e  the  lungs. 
The  simple  chamber  of  the  heart  is  divided  into  two  auricles, 
owing  to  the  formation  of  a  partition  wall,  and  simul- 
taneously considerable  changes  of  structure  occur  in  the 
main  arterial  trunks.  Previously  ali  the  blood  pa&sed  firom 
the  heart-chamber  through  the  aorta  arches  into  the  gills ; 
but  only  part  of  it  now  passes  to  the  gills,  while  another 
part  passes  through  the  newly  foi'med  lung  ai-tcries  into  the 
lungs.  From  the  lungs  arterial  blood  returns  into  the  left 
auricle  of  the  heart,  while  the  venous  blood  of  the  body 
collects  in  the  right  auiiclo.  Aa  both  of  the  auricles  open 
into  the  simple  ventiicle,  the  latter  contains  mixed  blood. 
The  fish-like  form  has  now  passed  into  the  Dipneusta  form. 
During  the  further  course  of  modification  the  gills,  with 
the  gill-vessels,  are  entirely  lost,  and  respiration  is  now  per- 
foi-med  by  the  lungs  alone.     Yet  later,  the  long  tail  is  also 
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rejected,  and  the  Frog  now  leaps  about  on  the  land  on  lega 
wliich  have  sprouted  in  the  mean  time.'"' 

This  remarkable  metamorphosis  of  the  higher  Amphibia 
is  very  instructive  in  its  bearing  on  Man's  ancestral  history, 
and  ia  especially  interesting  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
various  groups  of  extant  Amphibia  have  remained  stationary 
at  various  stages  of  their  tribal  history,  which,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  fundara.ental  law  of  Biogeny,  are  reproduced 
in  this  germ-history.  First,  tliere  is  a  very  low  order  oi 
Amphibia,  the  Gilied  Batrachians  {Sozohranchia),  which,  like 
Fishes,  retain  their  gills  throughout  life.  To  this  order 
belong,  among  others,  the  well-known  blind  "  01m  "  of  the 
Adelsberg  Cave  {ProteuB  anguineua),  the  Mud-eel  of  Soutli 
Carolina  {Siren  lacffrtvaa),  and  the  Axolotl  of  Mexico  {Sire- 
don  pisoiformis ;  Plate  XIII.  Fig.  1).  All  these  GUIed 
Batrachiana  are  fish-like  animals  with  long  tails,  and  in 
point  of  respiratory  organs  and  of  circulation  of  the  blood 
they  remain  throughout  life  stationary  at  the  Dipueusta 
stage.  They  possess  both  gilla  and  Inngs,  and  can  either 
lespire  water  through  the  gills  or  air  through  the  lungs,  as 
occasion  requires.  In  another  order,  the  Salamanders,  the 
gilla  are  lost  during  metamorphosis,  and  in  the  adult  state  air 
only  is  breathed  through  lungs.  This  order  bears  the  name 
of  Tailed  Batrachians  (So^itra)  because  they  retain  the  tail 
throughout  life.  To  this  order  belong  the  common  Water- 
Newts  (Triton)  which  swarm  in  all  ponds  during  the 
Bommer,  and  the  black,  yellow-speckled  Land-SalamauderR 
(Salaviaiidra)  found  in  damp  woods  (Plate  XIII.  Fig.  2). 
The  latter  are  among  the  most  remarkable  of  our  indigenous 
animals,  sundry  anatomical  characters  proving  them  to  be 
very   ancient  and    highly  conservative  Vertebrates.'^     A 
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Few  Tailed  Batrachiana  retain  the  gill-opening'  in  the  aide 
of  the  neck,  though  the  gilla  themselves  ai'e  lost  {Meiw- 
poma).  If  the  larvie  of  the  Salamanders  (Fig.  193)  and 
Tritons  are  compelled  to  remain  in  water,  and  not  allowed 
to  get  on  land,  they  may,  under  favourable  conditions,  be 
made  to  retain  their  gills.  In  this  fish-like  condition  they 
become  sexually  mature,  and  will  throughout  hfe  remain 
compulsorily  in  the  lower  stage  o|  development  of  the 
Gilled  Batrachians,  The  opposite  experiment  was  made 
some  years  ago  in  the  case  of  the  -Mexican  Gilled  Eatra- 
chian,  the  fish-Hke  AxolotI  (Siredon  piadformis ;  Plate 
XIII.  Fig.  1).  This  animal  had  previously  been  regarded 
as  a  permanent  Gilled  Batrachian,  remaining  throughout 
life  in  this  fish-like  condition.  But  of  the  hundreds  of 
these  animals  kept  in  the  Jardin  des  Flantes  at  Paris,  a  few 
individuals,  for  some  unknown  reason,  crept  to  land,  lost 
their  gills,  and  changed  into  a  form  closely  alUed  to  that  of 
the  Salamander  (Amblyatoma,  Fig.  2).  In  this  state  they 
became  sexually  mature.*'^  Tliis  phenomenon,  which  at 
first  excited  a  lively  interest,  has  since  been  repeatedly 
observed  with  care.  Zoologists  regarded  the  fact  as  some- 
thing peculiarly  wonderful,  though  each  spring  every 
common  Frog  and  Salamander  pa.sse3  through  the  same 
modification.  In  these  animals  we  can  in  the  same  way 
follow  each  step  in  the  significant  metamoiphosis  of  the 
aquatic  and  gill-respiring  animal  into  the  terrestrial  and 
lung-respiring  animal.  That  which  thus  takes  place  in  tha 
individual  during  germ- evolution;  took  place  in  the  samo 
way  in  the  whole  class  during  the  course  of  its  tribal 
history. 

The  metamorphosis  which  takes  place  in  the  third  order 
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of  Amphibia,  the  Frog  Batrachiana  (Batrachm,  or  Anara), 
is  yet  more  complete  than  in  the  Salamanders.  To  these 
belong  all  the  various  kinds  of  Toads,  Water-frogs,  Tree- 
frogs,  etc.  In  the  course  of  transformation  these  lose  not 
only  the  gills,  but  also  the  tail,  whidi  drops  off  in  some 
(.ases  earlier,  in  others  later.  In  this  respect  the  various 
species  differ  somewhat  from  one  another.  In  most  Frog 
Satrachtana  the  larvie  drop  the  tail  very  early,  and  the 
tail-less  frog-like  form  subsequently  grows  considerably 
larger.  Other  species,  on  the  contrary,  as,  for  instance,  the 
Peeudes  paradoxus  of  Brazil,  as  also  an  European  Toad  (Pelo- 
bates  fuscus)  remain  for  a  very  long  time  in  the  fish  form, 
and  retain  a  lengthy  tail  till  they  have  almost  attained 
their  full  size;  hence,  after  their  metamorphosis  is  com- 
pleted, they  appear  much  smaller  than  before.  The  opposite 
extreme  is  seen  in  some  Frogs  but  recently  brought  under 
notice,  which  have  lost  the  whole  of  their  historic  meta- 
morphoses, and  in  which  no  tailed  and  gilled  larva  emerges 
from  the  egg,  but  the  perfect  Frog,  without  tail  or  gills. 
These  Frogs  inhabit  isolated  oceanic  islands,  the  climate 
of  which  is  very  dry,  and  which  are  often  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time  without  fresh  water.  Aa  fresh 
water  is  indispensable  for  gill-respiring  tadpoles,  these  Frogw 
have  adapted  themselves  to  this  local  deficiency  and  have 
entirely  relinquished  tlioir  original  metamorphosis,  e.g.. 
Hylod^s  mariimicensiB.^^ 

Tlie  ontogenetic  loss  of  gills  and  tail  in  Frogs  and  Toad^ 
can  of  course  only  be  phylogenetically  explained  as  owing 
to  the  fact  that  these  animals  have  descended  from  long- 
tailed  salamander-like  Amphibiana  This  is  also  proved 
beyond  doubt  by  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of   the  two 
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groups.    This  remarkable  transiformation  is,  in  other  respects 

also,  of  general  interest,  as  throwing  a  flood  of  light  upon  the 

Phylogcny  of  the  Tail-less  Apes  and  of  Man.     Man'a  ancea-  j 

tors  were  also  long-tailed  gill- breathing  animals,  resemblin 

Gilled  Batrachians,  as  is  irrefutably  demonstrated  by  t 

tail  and  the  gill  arches  in  the  human  embryo. 

During  the  PaliEozoic  Epoch,  and  probab'.y  in  the  Cai 
boniferous  Period,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Amphibia 
class  embraced  a  series  of  forms  which  must  be  regarded  aa 
direct  ancestors  of  Mammals,  and  so  of  Man.  On  grounda 
derived  from  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Ontogeny,  we  must 
not,  however,  look  for  these  Amphibian  ancestors  of  ours — 
as  might  perhaps  be  supposed — among  the  Tail-less  Frog 
Batrachians,  but  only  among  the  lower  Tailed  Amphibians. 
We  can  with  cert-ainty  point  to  at  least  two  extinct  Batra- 
chian  forma  as  direct  ancestors  of  Man,  as  the  thii-teenth 
and  fourteenth  stages  in  our  pedigree.  The  thirteenth 
ancestral  form  must  have  been  closely  allied  to  the  Double- 
breathers  ipipneusta),  must,  like  these,  have  possessed  per- 
manent gills,  but  must  have  been  already  characterized  by 
having  five  digits  on  each  foot ;  and  were  they  still  living  we 
should  place  them  in  the  group  of  Gilled  Batrachians,  with 
the  Proteus  and  the  Axolotl  (Plate  XIII.  Fig.  1).  The 
fourteenth  ancestral  form,  on  the  other  hand,  must  indeed 
have  retained  the  long  tail,  but  must  have  lost  the  gills,  anil 
hence  the  nearest  allied  forma  among  extant  Tailed  Batra- 
chians would  be  the  Water-Newts  and  Salamanders 
(Plate  SIII,  Fig.  2).  Indeed,  in  the  year  1725  the  fossil 
skeleton  of  one  of  these  extinct  Salamanders  (closely  allied 
to  the  present  giant  Salamander  of  Japan)  was  described 
1>y  the   Swiss   nsturalist,   Scheuchzer,  as  the  skeleton   of 
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a  fossil  Man  dating  from  the  Doluge !  ("  Homo  diluvii 
testis."  ^ 

As  the  vertebrate  form  occurring  in  our  pedigree  imme- 
diately after  these  Eatracliian  ancestors — and,  therefore,  as 
the  fifteenth  stage — let  us  now  examine  a  lizard-like  animal, 
of  which  no  fossil  remains  have  been  obtained,  and  which 
is  not  even  proximately  represented  in  any  extant  animal 
form,  but  the  former  existence  of  which  we  may  infer  with 
the  utmost  certainty  from  certain  comparative  anatomical 
and  ontogenetical  facts.  This  important  animal  form  we 
will  call  the  Pi'oiamnion,  or  Primitive  Amniotic  animal. 
AH  Vertebrates  higher  than  the  Amphibia — that  is,  the  three 
classes  of  Reptiles,  Birds,  and  Mammals — are  bo  essentially 
distinct  in  their  whole  structure  from  all  the  lower  Verte- 
brates which  we  have  as  yet  considered,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  so  much  in  common,  that  we  may  class  them 
together  in  one  group  as  Amnion  Animals  (Amniota).  It  is 
only  in  these  three  classes  of  animals  that  we  find  that 
remarkable  envelope  of  the  embryo  known  as  the  amnion. 
(Cf.  vol  i,  p.  386.)  The  latter  must  probably  be  regarded  as 
a  kenogenetic  adaptation,  as  caused  by  the  sinking  of  the 
embryo  into  the  yelk-sac. '^^ 

All  known  Amnion  Animals,  all  Reptiles,  Bij-ds,  and 
Mammals  (Man  included),  coincide  in  so  many  important 
points  of  organization  and  development  that  we  are  fully 
justified  in  asserting  their  common  descent  from  a  single 
parent  form.  If  the  testimony  of  Comparative  Anatomy 
and  Ontogeny  is  entirely  imqueationable  in  any  point,  it  is 
certainly  so  here.  For  all  the  special  peculinrities  and 
characters,  which  appear  accompanying  and  following  the 
formation  of   the    amnion,   and  which   we  found    in   the 
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development  of  the  human  embryo;  all  the  many  peculiari- 
ties in  the  development  of  the  organs  which  we  shall 
presently  notice  in  detail ;  and,  finally,  the  chief  special 
arrangements  of  the  internal  structure  of  the  body  in  all 
fully  developed  Amnion  Animals;  all  these  so  clearly  demon- 
strate the  common  origin  of  all  Amnion  Animals  from  a 
single  extinct  parent-form,  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
their  origin  as  polypbyletie,  and  that  they  originated  from 
several  independent  parent-fonns.  This  unknown  common 
parent-form  is  the  Primitive  Amnion  Animal  {Froiam- 
nion).  In  external  appearance  the  Protaronion  waa  most 
probably  an  intermediate  form  between  the  Salamandt 
and  the  Lizarda. 

It  was  probably  during  the  Pei'mian  Peiiod  that  the 
Protamnion  originated ;  perhaps  at  the  beginning,  perhaps 
at  the  close  of  that  period.  This  we  know  from  the  fact 
that  the  Amphibia  did  not  attain  their  full  development  till 
the  Carboniferous  Period,  and  that  toward  the  close  of  the 
Permian  the  first  fossil  ReptOcs  make  their  appearance — 
or,  at  least,  fossils  (Proterosauiiis,  Rkopalodon)  which  must 
in  all  probability  be  referred  to  lizard-like  Reptiles.  Among 
the  great  and  pregnant  modifications  of  the  vertebrate 
organization  determined  during  this  period  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  first  Amnion  Animals  from  salamander-like 
Amphibians,  the  three  following  are  especially  important : 
the  total  loss  of  water-breathing  gills  and  modificatinn  of 
the  gill-arches  into  other  organs ;  the  formation  of  the 
allantois,  or  primitive  urinai'y  sac ;  and,  finally,  the  develoi 
ment  of  the  amnion. 

The  total  loss  of  the  respiratory  gills  must  be  reg! 
.8S  one  of  the   most  prominent  characters  of  all 
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Animals,  All  these,  even  such  as  live  in  the  water,  e.g., 
whales,  respire  only  air  through  lungs,  never  water  througti 
gilla.  While  aJl  Amphibians,  with  very  few  exceptions,  in 
tJiQ  young  state  retain  their  gills  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period,  and  breathe  through  gilla  for  some  time  (if  not 
always),  from  this  point  gill- respiration  entirely  ceases. 
Even  the  Protamnion  must  have  entirely  ceased  to  breathe 
water.  The  gill-arches,  however,  remain,  and  develop 
into  very  different  organs  (partly  rudimentary);  into  the 
various  parts  of  the  tongue-bone,  into  certain  portions  of  the 
jaw  apparatus,  the  organ  of  hearing,  etc  But  no  trace  of 
gill-leaves,  of  real  respiratory  organs  on  the  gill-arches,  are 
ever  found  in  the  embryo  of  Amnion  Animals. 

With  this  total  loss  of  the  gills  is  probably  connected 
the  formation  of  another  organ,  which  we  have  ab'cady 
described  as  occurring  in  human  Ontogeny ;  this  is  the 
all&ntois,  or  primitive  urinary  aac.  (See  vol.  i.  p.  379,)  In 
all  probability  the  tirinary  bladder  of  the  Dipneusta  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  first  beginning  of  the  allantoi.s.  Even  in 
the  American  Mud-fish  (^Lepidosiren)  we  find  an  urinaiy 
bladder,  which  grows  from  the  lower  wall  of  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  intestine,  and  serves  as  a  receptacle  for 
the  renal  secretions.  This  orga.n  has  been  inherited  by  the 
Amphibia,  as  may  be  seen  in  any  Frog,  But  it  is  only  in 
the  three  higher  Vertebrate  classes  that  the  allantois  attains 
a  special  development;  in  these  it  protrudes  at  an  early 
period  from  the  body  of  the  embryo,  forming  a  large  sac 
filled  with  liquid,  and  traversed  by  a  considerable  number 
of  large  blood-vessek.  This  sac  also  discliargea  a  portion  of 
the  nutritive  functions.  In  the  higher  Mammals  and  in 
Man  the  allantois  altenvards  forms  the  placenta. 
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The  formatinn  of  the  amnion  and  the  allantoia,  together 
with  the  total  loss  of  the  gills  and  the  exclusive  adoption 
of  lung-respii-ation,  are  the  most  important  characters  by 
which  all  Amnion  Animals  are  distinguished  from  the  lower 
Vertebrates  which  we  have  been  considering.  In  addition 
to  these  there  are  a  few  subordinate  characters  which  are 
constantly  inherited  by  Amnion  Animals,  and  are  altogether 
wanting  in  animals  without  an  amnion.  One  striking  em- 
bryonic character  of  the  Amnion  Animals  is  the  great  curva- 
ture of  the  head  and  neck  of  the  emhryo.  In  the  Anamnia 
the  embryo  is  from  the  first  either  nearly  straight,  or  else 
the  whole  body  is  bent  in  a  sickle-shaped  curve  corre- 
sponding to  the  curvature  of  the  yelk  sac,  to  which  the 
embryo  is  attached  by  its  ventral  surface;  but  there  are 
DO  marked  angles  in  the  longitudinal  axis  (Plate  VL 
Fig.  F).  In  all  Amnion  Animals,  on  the  contrary,  the 
body  is  very  noticeably  bent  at  an  early  age,  so  that  the  ; 
back  of  the  emhryo  is  much  arched  outwards,  the  head 
pressed  almost  at  right  angles  against  the  breast,  and  the 
tail  inclined  on  to  the  abdomen.  The  tail  extremity,  as  it 
bends  inwards,  approaches  so  near  to  the  frontal  side  of 
the  head,  that  the  two  often  nearly  touch  (Plates  VI.  and 
VII).  This  striking  triple  curvature  of  the  embryonic 
body,  which  has  already  been  considered  when  we  studied 
the  Ontogeny  of  Man,  and  in  which  we  distinguished  the 
skull-curve,  neck-curve,  and  tail-curve  (vol.  i.  p.  371),  is  a 
characteristic  peculiarity  common  to  tlie  embryos  of  all 
Eeptiles,  Birds,  and  Mammals.  But  in  the  formation  of  manj 
internal  organs  also,  an  advance  is  observahle  in  all  the 
Amnion  Animals  which  ranks  them  above  the  highest  ( 
the  non-amnionate  forms.     Above  all,  a  pai'tition  wall  f 
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within  the  simple  ventricle  of  tlie  heart,  dividing  it  into  a 
right  and  a  left  ventricle.  In  connection  with  the  complete 
metamorphosis  of  the  gill-arches,  a  further  development  of 
the  organ  of  hearing  takes  place.  A  considerable  advance 
is  also  noticeable  in  the  development  of  the  brain,  the  ekele- 
ton,  the  muscular  system,  and  other  parts.  Finally,  the 
reconstruction  of  the  kidneys  must  he  regarded  as  a,  most 
important  modification.  In  nil  the  lower  Vertebrates  as  yet 
considered,  we  have  found  the  primitive  kidneys^  which 
appear  very  early  in  the  embryos  of  all  higher  Vertebrates 
up  to  Man,  acting  as  a  secretory  or  urinary  apparatus.  In 
Amnion  Animals,  however,  these  early  primitive  kidneys 
lose  their  function  at  an  early  period  of  embryonic  life,  and 
it  is  assumed  by  the  permanent  "  secondary  kidneys,"  which 
grow  out  of  the  terminal  portion  of  the  primitive  kidney 
ducts. 

Looking  back  at  the  whole  of  these  characters  of  Amnion 
Animals,  it  is  impossible  to  doub'  that  all  animals  of  this 
group,  all  Keptdcs,  Birds,  and  Mammals,  had  a  common 
origin,  and  constitute  a  single  main  division  of  kindred 
forms.  To  this  division  belongs  our  own  race.  In  hia 
whole  organization  and  germ-history  Man  is  a  true  Amnion 
Animal,  and,  in  common  with  all  other  Amniota,  has 
descended  from  the  Protamnion.  Although  this  whole 
group  originated  at  the  end,  or  pei'haps  even  in  the  middle, 
of  the  Palseozoic  Epoch,  it  did  not  attain  its  full  de- 
velopment and  its  fuU  pei-fcction  till  the  Mesozoic  Epoch. 
The  two  classes  of  Birds  and  Mammals  then  first  appeared. 
Nor  did  the  Reptilian  class  develop  in  its  full  variety 
until  the  Mesozoic  Epoch,  which  is,  therefore,  called  the  "Age 
of  Reptiles."     The  unknown  and  extinct  Protamnion,  the 
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parent-form  of  Lue  entire  group,  must  have  been  very  nearly 
allied  to  the  Reptiles  in  ita  whole  organization,  even  though 
it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  true  Reptile  in  the  present 
meaning  of  the  term.  Of  all  knoivn  Reptiles,  certain  Lizards 
are  most  nearly  allied  to  the  Protamnion ;  and  in  the 
outward  form  of  ita  body  we  may  imagine  the  latter  as 
an  intermediate  form  between  the  Salamander  and  the 
Lizard.^" 

The  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Ontogeny  of  the  Am- 
nionate  group  clearly  explains  its  genealogy.  The  group 
which  directly  descended  from  Protamnion  gave  rise  to  two 
divergent  branches.  The  first  of  these,  which  will  in  future 
receive  onr  whole  attention,  forms  the  Mammalian  group. 
The  other  branch,  which  assumed  an  entirely  different  couree 
of  progressive  development,  and  which  is  connected  with 
the  mammalian  branch  only  as  tho  root,  is  the  compre- 
hensive group  constituted  by  Reptiles  and  Birds.  The  two 
latter  forms  may  be  classed  together  as  Monocondylia,  or 
Sauropsides.  The  common  parent-form  of  these  is  an 
extinct  lizard-like  Reptile.  From  this,  the  Sei-penta,  Croco- 
diles, Tortoises,  Dragons,  etc, — in  short,  all  the  various  foi-ms 
of  the  Reptilian  group — developed  in  different  directioLs. 
The  remarkable  group  formed  by  the  Birds  also  developed 
directly  from  an  offshoot  of  the  Reptilian  group,  as  is  now 
definitely  proved,  Down  to  a  late  time  the  embryos  of 
Reptiles  and  of  Birds  are  yet  identical,  and  even  later  they 
are  in  some  respects  surprisingly  similar.  (See  Plate  VI.  Fig, 
T  and  C.)  In  their  entire  organization  the  resemblance 
between  the  two  is  so  great  that  no  anatomist  now  denies 
that  tho  Birds  originated  from  Reptiles.  The  Mammalian 
line  is  connected  at  ita  roots  with  the  Reptilian  line,  but 
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afterwards  diverged  entirely  from  the  latter,  and  developed 
in  an  entirely  peculiar  direction.  The  highest  residt  of  the 
development  of  the  Mammalian  line  is  Man^  the  ao-called 
"  Crown  of  Creation." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  PEDIGREE  OF  MAN. 

IV.  Feom  the  Pkimitive  Mammal  to  the  Apb. 

The  Mammalian  Character  of  Man. — Common  Descent  of  all  Mammals 
from  a  Single  Parent-form  (Promammalian). — Bifurcation  of  the  Am 
nion  Animals  into  Two  Main  Lines :  on  the  one  side,  Reptiles  and  Birds, 
on  the  other,  Mammals. — Date  of  the  Origin  of  Mammals :  the  Trias 
Period. — The  Three  Main  Groups  or  Sab-classes  of  Mammals :  their 
Genealogical  Belations. — Sixteenth  Ancestral  Stage:  Cloacal  Animals 
{Monotremataf  or  Omithodelphia), — ^The  Extinct  Primitive  Mammals 
(^Promcm^malia)  and  the  Extant  Beaked  Animals  (firnithostoma) , — 
Seventeenth  Ancestral  Stage :  Pouched  Animals  {Ma/raupialid,  or  DideU 
phia). — Extinct  and  Extant  Pouched  Animals. — Their  Intermediate 
Position  between  Monotrcmes  and  Placental  Animals. — Origin  and 
Structure  of  Placental  Animals  {Placentalia,  or  Monodelphia), — Forma- 
tion of  the  Placenta. — The  Deciduous  Embryonic  Membrane  {Decidua). 
— Group  of  the  Indecidua  and  of  the  DecidMata. — The  Formation  of  the 
Decidua  {vera,  serotina,  rejiexa)  in  Man  and  in  Apes. — Eighteenth 
Stage:  Semi-apes  (Prosimice). — ^Nineteenth  Stage  :  Tailed  Apes  [Meno* 
cerca). — Twentieth  Stage  :  Man-like  Apes  {Anthropoides), — Speechless 
and  Speaking  Men  (Mali,  Homines), 

**  A  century  of  anatomical  research  brings  ns  back  to  the  conolnsion  of 
LinnaBus,  the  great  lawgiver  of  systematic  zoology,  that  man  is  a  member 
of  the  same  order  as  the  apes  and  lemurs.  Perhaps  no  order  of  mammals 
presents  us  with  so  extraordinary  a  series  of  gradations  as  this,  leading  ns 
insensibly  from  the  crown  and  summit  of  the  animal  creation  down  to 
creatures  from  which  there  is  but  a  step,  as  it  seems,  to  the  lowest,  smallest, 
and  least  intelligent  of  the  placental  mammalia.    It  is  as  if  nature  herself 
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lui  foreseen  the  arrogance  of  man,  and  witli  BDiriBn  BBTeritj  had  proTidcd 
tliU  his  intellect,  by  its  vei-y  trinmpha,  ahonld  call  iola  promiDence  the 
slares,  admoiiiBbing  the  Donquoror  that  be  ia  botdaat." — TaoniJ  HuXLSr 
(1863). 

AncoKG  those  zoological  facts  which  aSbrd  ua  points  of 
support  ia  researches  into  the  pedigree  of  the  human  race, 

Ilhe  position  of  Man  in  the  Mammalian  class  Is  one  of  the 
most  important  and  fundamental.  Much  as  zoologists  have 
long  disagreed  in  theii-  opinions  as  to  Man's  particular  place 
in  this  class,  and  especially  in  their  ideas  of  his  relation  to 
the  most  nearlj'  related  group,  that  of  the  Apes,  yet  no 
naturalist  has  ever  doubted  that  Man  is  a  genuine  Mammal 
in  the  whole  structure  and  development  of  his  body.  Every 
anatomical  museum,  every  manual  of  Comparative  Anatomy, 
affords  proof  that  the  structure  of  the  human  body  shares 
all  those  peculiai-ities  which  are  common  to  ail  Mammals, 
and  by  which  the  latter  are  definitely  distingnished  from  all 
other  animals. 

Now,  if  we  examine  this  established  anatomical  fact 
phylogenetically,  and  in  the  light  of  the  Theory  of  Descent, 
we  arrive  immediately  at  the  conclusion  that  Man  is  of  a 
common  stock  with  all  the  other  Mammals,  and  springs 
from  a  root  common  to  them.  The  various  characteristics 
in  which  all  Mammals  coincide,  and  in  which  they  differ 
fi^om  aU  other  animals,  are,  moreover,  of  such  a  kind,  that  a 
polypbyletic  hypothesis  appears  in  a  special  degree  inad- 
missible in  their  ease.  It  ia  inconceivable  that  all  existing 
and  extinct  Mammals  have  sprung  from  several  difl'erent 
and  originally  sepai-ate  root-forms.  We  are  compelled,  if 
we  in  any  way  acknowledge  the  Theory  of  Evolution,  to 
assume   the   monophyletie  hypothesis,  that   aU   Mammals, 
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'  including  Man,  must  be  traced  from  a  single  commoi 
malian  parent-form.  This  long  extinct  primjeval  root-form  \ 
and  its  immediate  descendants — whicli  differ  from  eacli 
other  hardly  more  than  do  several  species  of  one  genus — wft 
will  call  Primitive  Mammals  [ProrriaTn/maUd).  As  we  have 
already  seen,  this  root-form  developed  from  the  ancient 
parent-form  of  the  Primitive  Amaion  Animals  in  a  direction  ^ 
wholly  different  from  that  followed  by  the  Reptile  group, ' 
which  afterwards  gave  rise  to  the  more  highly  developed 
class  of  Birds.  The  differences  which  distinguish  Mammals 
on  the  one  side,  from  Reptiles  and  Bkds  on  the  other,  are  so 
important  and  characteristic,  that  we  may  quite  safely  as- 
sume abifurcation  of  this  kind  in  the  vertebrate  family  tree. 
Reptiles  and  Birds — which  we  classed  together  as  Jfonocon- 
I  dylia,  or  Sauropsida — coincide  entirely,  for  instance,  in  the 
I  characteristic  structure  of  the  skull  and  brain,  which  is 
strikingly  dissimilar  from  that  of  the  same  parts  in  Mam- 
mals. In  Reptiles  and  Birds,  the  skull  is  connected  with  the 
first  cervical  vertebra  (the  atlas)  by  a  single  joint-process 
(condyle)  of  the  occipital  bone;  in  Mammals,  on  the  con- 
trary (as  in  Amphibians),  the  condyle  is  double.  In  the 
former,  the  under  jaw  is  composed  of  many  parts,  and  is 
connected  with  the  skull  by  a  peculiar  bone  of  the  jaw 
(the  square  bone)  so  as  to  be  movable ;  in  the  latter,  on  the 
contraiy,  the  lower  jaw  consists  of  but  two  bone-pieces, 
which  are  directly  attached  to  the  temporal  hone.  Again, 
the  skin  of  the  Sauropsida  (Reptiles  and  Birds)  is  covered 
with  scales  or  feathers,  that  of  the  Mammals  with  hair. 
t  The  red  blood-cells  of  the  former  are  nucleated,  those  of  the 
I  latter  non-nucleated.  The  eggs  of  the  former  are 
e,  are  provided  with  a  large  nutritive  yelk,  and  un 
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discoidal  cleavage  resulting  in  a  Disc-gastrula ;  the  eggs  of 
the  latter  are  very  small,  and  their  unequal  cleavage  results 
in  the  formation  of  a  Hood -gas  trula.  Finally,  two  charac- 
tera  entirely  peculiar  to  Mammals,  and  by  v^hich  these 
are  distinguished  both  from  Birds  and  Reptiles  and  from  all 
other  animals,  are  the  presence  of  a  complete  diaphragm, 
and  of  the  milk-glands  (jnammcc),  by  means  of  which  the 
new-bom  young  are  nouiished  by  the  milk  of  the  mother. 
It  is  only  in  Mammals  that  the  diaphragm  forms  a  transverse 
partition- wall  across  the  body-cavity  (cailuma),  completely 
separating  the  chest  from  the  ventral  cavity.  (Of.  Plate  V, 
Fig.  16  2.)  It  is  only  among  Mammals  that  the  mother 
nourishes  the  young  with  her  milk  ;  and  the  whole  class  are 
well  named  from  this. 

These  important  facta  in  Comparative  Anatomy  and 
Ontogeny  clearly  show  that  the  tribe  of  Amnion  Animals 
(Aviniota)  bifurcated  from  the  very  first  into  two  main 
diverging  hnes ;  on  the  one  side,  the  Reptilian  line,  from 
which  the  Birds  afterwards  developed;  on  the  other  side, 
tJie  Mammalian  line.  The  same  facts  also  prove  as  indu- 
bitably that  Man  originated  from  the  latter  hne.  For  Man, 
in  common  with  Mammals,  shares  all  the  characteristics  we 
have  mentioned,  and  is  distinguished  by  them  from  all 
other  animals.  And,  finally,  these  facta  indicate  as  certainly 
those  advances  in  vertebrate  structure  by  which  one  branch 
of  the  Primitive  Amnion  Animals  developed  into  the  parent- 
foiTu  of  Mammals.  The  most  prominent  of  these  advances 
were  (1)  the  characteristic  mo(3ification  of  the  skull  and 
brain ;  (2)  the  formation  of  a  covering  of  hair ;  (3)  the  com- 
plete development  of  the  diaphragm  ;  and  (4)  the  formation 
of  the  milk-glands  and  the  adaptation  to  the  suckling  of 
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tbe  young.     Intimately  connected   with   the.se,   other  im- 
portant structural  modificjitions  gradually  occurred. 

Tlie  period  at  which  these  important  advances,  whicli 
laid  the  Svsi  foundation  of  the  Mammahan  clasa,  took  place, 
may  most  probably  be  placed  in  the  first  part  of  the 
Meaolithic,  or  Secondary  Epoch,  in  the  Triassic  Period. 
For  the  oldest  known  fossil  reiuaina  of  Mammals  occui"  in 
sedimentary  rock -strata  of  the  most  recent  deposits  of  the  i 
Triassic  Period,  in  the  uppoi'  Keuper.  It  13  possible, 
indeed,  that  the  parent-forms  of  Mammals  may  have  ^ 
appeared  earlier  (perhaps  even  at  the  close  of  the  Palseo- 
lithic  Epoch,  in  the  Permian  Period).  But  no  fossil  remains 
of  Mammals  belonging  to  that  period  are  as  yet  known. 
Throughout  the  Mesolitliie  Epoch,  throughout  the  Triaasie, 
Jurassic,  and  Calcareous  Periods,  fossil  remains  of  Mammala 
are  very  scarce,  and  indicate  a  very  Mmited  development 
of  the  whole  class.  During  this  Mesolithic  Epoch,  Reptiles 
play  the  chief  part,  and  Mammals  are  of  quite  secondary 
importance.  It  is,  however,  especially  significant  and 
interesting,  that  all  mammalian  fossil  remains  of  the 
Mesozoic  Epoch  belong  to  the  older  and  inferior  division 
of  Pouched  Animals  {Marsupialia),  a  few  probably  even 
to  the  yet  older  division  of  the  Cloacal  Animals  {Mono- 
trema).  Among  them,  no  traces  of  the  third  and  most 
highly  developed  division  of  the  Mammals,  the  Placental 
Animals,  have  as  yet  been  found.  The  last,  to  which  Man 
lielongs,  are  much  more  recent,  and  their  fossil  remains  do 
not  occur  till  much  later — in  the  succeeding  Csenolithic 
Epoch ;  in  the  Tertiary  Period,  This  paliEontological  fact 
ia  very  significant,-  because  it  harmonizes  perfectly  with 
that  order  of  the  development  of  Mammals  which  is  un- 
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miatakably  indicated  by  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Outo- 
geny. 

These  show  that  the  whole  Mammalian  class  is  divisible 
into  three  main  groups,  or  aub-classes,  corresponding  to 
three  successive  stages  of  phylogonetic  evolution.  These 
three  stages,  which  consequently  represent  three  important 
ancestral  stages  in  the  human  pedigi-ee,  were  first  dis- 
tinguished in  the  year  1816  by  the  celebrated  French 
zoologist,  Blainville,  who  named  them,  according  to  the 
different  structure  of  the  female  organs  of  reproduction, 
Omithodelphia,  Didelphia,  and  Monoildpkia  (StX^uc, 
which,  being  interpreted,  is  ukrus).  It  is  not,  however, 
only  in  the  varied  structure  of  the  sexual  organs  that  these 
three  classes  difi"cr  fi'om  one  another,  but  in  many  other 
respects  also,  so  that  we  can  safely  maintain  the  important 
phylogenetic  statement:  The  Monodelpltia,  or  Placental 
Animals,  have  descended  from  the  D'lddphia,  or  Pouched 
Animals;  and  the  latter,  again,  have  descended  from  the 
Cloaeal  Animals,  or  OrnithodclphitL 

Accordingly  we  have  now  to  consider,  as  the  sixteenth 
ancestral  stage  in  the  human  pedigree,  the  oldest  and  lowest 
main  group  of  Mammals ;  the  sub-class  of  the  Cloaeal 
Aninaals  {Monotremata,  or  Ornithodelplda).  They  are  bo 
named  in  consequence  of  the  cloaca,  wliieh  they  have  in 
common  with  the  other  lower  Vertebrates.  This  ao-callcd 
cloaca  is  the  common  excretory  channel  for  the  excrement, 
the  urine,  and  the  sexual  products  (Fig,  327).  For,  in 
these  Cloaeal  Animals,  the  urinary  duct  and  the  8ex^^al 
canals  yet  open  into  the  posterior  parts  of  the  intestine, 
while  in  all  other  Mammals  they  are  wholly  sepamted  from 
the  rectum  and  anus,  and  opun  by  a  special  orifice  (pot'iu 
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u/rogenitalis).    The  iirinary  blailder  in  the  Monotremes  also 
opens  into  the  cloaca,  and  is  separate  from  the  two  urinaiy 
ducts  (Fig.  327,  vo) ;  in  all  other  Mammals  the  latter  opeo  ■ 
directly  into  the  urinary  bladder.     The  structure  of  the  I 
milk-glanda,  by  means  of  which  all  Mammals  suckle  their  I 
new-bom   young    for    a  time,   ia   abo   quite   peculiar   ii   ' 
the   Cloacal  Animals.     In   them    the   milk  gland   has  eo 
nipple  which  the  young  animal  can  auck ;   there   ia  only 
a  peculiar  sieve-like   place  ia.  the   akin,  perforated  witii  J 
holes  through  which  the  milk  passes  out,  and  from  which  I 
the  young  animal  has  to  lick  it.     For  this  reason  they  I 
have    also    been    called    Nipple-less   Mammals    {Amasta). 
A^;am,  the  brain  of  the  Cloacal  Animals  has  remained  at  a 
much  lower  stage  of  development  than  that  of  any  other 
Mammal      The   fore-brain,  or  cerebrum,   ia  so  small  that 
it  does  not  overhang  the  hind-brain,  or  cerebellum.     In  the 
skeleton  (Fig.  196),  the  structure  of  the  shoulder  girdle,  as 
well  as  of  other  parts,  ia  remarkable,  differing  entirely  from 
the  same  part  in  other  Mammals,  and  resembhng   rather 
those  of  the  lower  Vertebrates,   especially  Eeptiles   and 
Amphibians.     Like  the  latter,  the  Cloacal  Animals  have  a 
well-developed  coracoid  hone  {coracoideum),  a  strong  bone 
uniting  the  shoulder-blade   with   the   breastbone.     In  all 
other  Mammals  the  coracoid  bone  (as  in  Man)  has  degene- 
rated, haa  coalesced  with  the  shoulder-blade,  and  appears 
only  as  an  insignificant  process  of  the  latter.     These  and 
many  other  less  striking  pecuharities  prove  beyond  doubt 
that  the  Cloaeal  Animals  occupy  the  lowest  rank  among 
Mammals,  and  represent  a  direct  intermediate  form  between 
the  Protamnia  and  other  Mammals.     All  these  marked  Am- 
phibian characters  must  have  been  present  in  the  parent 
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fonn  of  the  whole  vertebrate  class,  in  the  Primitive 
Mammal,  by  which  they  must  have  been  inherited  fi-om 
the  Primitive  Amnion  Animals. 

Dui-ing  the  Triassic  and  Jurassic  Periods,  the  aub-claas 
n(  the  Cloacal  Animals  seems  to  have  been  represented  by 
luany  Primitive  Mammals  of  very  varied  fonn.  At  present 
it  is  represented  only  by  two  isolated  members,  which 
are  grouped  together  as  the  Beaked  Animal  family  {Omi- 
tlwstoma).  Both  of  those  are  confined  to  Australia  and  the 
neighbouring  island  oi"  Van  Diemen's  Land,  or  Tasmania ; 
both  are  becoming  less  numerous  year  by  year,  and  will 
Boon  be  classed,  with  all  their  blood  relations,  among  the 
extinct  animals  of  our  globe.  One  of  these  forms  passes 
its  life  swimming  about  in  rivers,  and  builda  subterranean 
dwellings  on  the  banks :  this  is  the  well-known  Duck- 
billed Platypus  {Ormtkorhjnchua  paradox~us) :  it  is  web- 
footed,  has  a  thick,  soft  skin,  and  broad,  flat  jaws,  which 
very  much  resemble  a  duck's  bill  (Figs.  195,  19G).  The 
other  form,  the  Porcupine  Ant-eater  (Echidna  kystnx),  much 
resembles  the  Ant-eatera,  in  its  mode  of  life,  in  the  cha- 
racteristic foim  of  its  slender  snout,  and  in  the  great  length 
of  its  tongue;  it  is  covered  with  prickles,  and  can  roll  itself 
up  into  a  ball  like  a  hedgehog.  Neither  of  these  extant 
Beaked  Animals  possesses  tnie  bony  teeth,  and,  in  this 
point,  they  resemble  the  Toothless  Mammals  {Edentata). 
'i'he  absence  of  teeth,  together  with  other  peculiarities  of 
ibo  Ornithostomata,  is  probably  the  result  of  comparatively 
recent  adaptation.  Those  extinct  Cloacal  Animals  which 
embraced  the  pai'ent-forms  of  the  whole  Mammalian  class, 
the  Promammalia,  must  certainly  have  been  provided  with 
a  developed  set  of  teeth,  inherited  irom  Fishes.^"    Some 
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small  single  molars,  founJ  in  the  uppermost  strata  of 
the  Keuper  formation  in  England  and  Wiirtemberg,  and 
which  are  the  oldest  known  vertebrate  remains,  probably 
belong  to  these  primseval  Promammalia.  These  teeth,  by 
Lheir  form,  indicate  species  that  lived  on  insects ;  the  species 
has  been  called  Microlestes  antiquua.  Teeth  belonging  to 
another  closely  allied  Primitive  Mammal  {Dnymaihervu.'ni, 
sUvestre)  have  recently  been  discovered  in  tlie  North 
American  Trias. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  still  extant  Beaked  Animals,  and,  on 
the  other,  the  parent-fonns  of  the  Pouched  Animals  (Mar- 
siipialia,  or  Dldelphia),  must  be  regarded  as  representing 
two  distinct  and  divergent  linos  of  descent  from  the  Pro- 
mammalia.  This  second  Mammalian  sub-class  is  very 
interesting  as  a  perfect  link  between  the  two  other  sub- 
classes. While  the  Pouched  Animals, on  the  one  side,  retain 
many  of  the  chai-actera  of  the  Cloacal  Animals,  they  also, 
on  the  other,  possess  many  placental  charactei's.  A  few 
charactei's  ai'O  quite  peculiar  to  Puuehod  Animals  alone ; 
such,  for  instance,  is  the  stmctiire  of  the  male  and  female 
sexual  organs,  and  the  form  of  the  lower  jaw  The  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  the  latter  in  these  Pouched  Animals  is  a 
peculiar  hook-shaped  bony  process,  passing  inward  hori- 
zontally from  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw.  As  neither 
Cloacal  Animals  nor  Placental  Animals  have  this  process, 
tills  structure  is  alone  sufficient  to  distinguish  the  Pouched 
Animals  (Marsiqyialia).  Nearly  all  the  known  mammalian 
fossils  from  the  Juittssic  and  Cretaceous  formation  are  lower 
jaws.  Our  whole  knowledge  of  numerous  mesolithic  mam- 
malia, the  former  existence  of  which  would  otherwise  never 
have  been  known,  is   solely  derived  from  their  fossilized 
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lower  jaws,  no  fragment  of  tlie  rest  of  their  bodies  having 
been  reserved.  According  to  the  logic  usually  applied  to 
palaeontology  by  the  "  exact "  opponents  of  the  theory  of 
evolution,  the  inference  drawn  from  this  fact  would  be 
that  these  Mammals  had  no  bones  except  lower  jawa  The 
remarkable  circumstance  ia,  after  all,  very  easily  accounted 
for.  The  lower  jaw  of  Mammals  being  a  solid  and  excep- 
tionally hard  bone,  but  very  loosely  attached  to  the  skull,  it 
is  easily  detached  from  the  carcase  aa  the  latter  is  canied 
down  by  some  ilver,  and,  falling  to  the  bottom,  is  retained 
ia  the  mud.  The  rest  of  the  carcase  is  can'ied  on  further, 
and  is  gradually  destroyed.  As  all  the  mammalian  lower 
jaws  found,  in  England,  in  the  Jurassic  strata  of  Stonesfield 
and  Purbeck,  exhibit  this  peculiar  process  cliaracteristic  of 
the  Pouched  Animals  (Marsupialia),  we  may  infer,  fi'oni 
this  pabeontologlcal  i'act,  that  they  belonged  to  Marsupiala 
No  Placental  Animals  appear  to  have  existed  during  the 
Mesolithic  Epoch.  At  least  no  fossil  remains,  undoubtedly 
belonging  to  these  and  dating  from  that  epoch,  are  known. 
The  extant  Pouched  Animals,  the  most  generally  known 
of  which  are  the  gramnivoroua  Kangaroos  and  the  carni- 
vorous Pouched  Rats,  display  very  considerable  dificrcnce  in 
their  organization,  in  the  form  of  their  bodies  and  in  size, 
and  in  many  respects  coiTespond  to  the  several  orders  of 
Placental  Animals.  The  great  majority  of  them  livo  in 
Australia,  in  New  Holland,  and  in  a  few  of  the  Australian 
and  South  Asiatic  islands;  some  few  species  occur  in 
America.  On  the  other  hand,  there  ia  no  longer  a  single 
iiidlgenoua  Pouched  Animal  on  the  continents  of  Asia,  of 
Africa,  or  of  Europe.  The  case  was  very  different  during  tho 
Mesolithic,  and  also  duilng  the  earlier  Ca^nolithic  EjiocIhh 
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The  Neptunian  deposits  of  these  epoelis  in  all  quarters  of 
iffi  globe,  and  even  m  Europe,  contain  abundant  marsupial 
reaiains  in  gi-eat  variety,  some  of  them  being  of  very  large 
size.  From  this  we  maj  infer  that  the  extant  Pouched 
Animab  are  hut  the  last  remnant  of  a  gruup  wliicli  was 
iini«  much  mote  widely  developed,  and  which  was  dis- 
tributed over  the  whole  sui-face  of  tlie  globe.  During  the 
'fbi'tiary  Period,  these  succumbed  in  the  struggle  for  life 
with  the  stronger  Placental  Animals,  and  the  survivors  were 
gradually  driven  back  by  the  latter  into  their  present 
restricted  area 

From  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  extant  Pouched 
Animals,  very  important  conclusions  may  be  drawn  as  to 
their  phylogcnetic  intermediate  position  between  Cloacal 
Animals  and  Placental  Animals.  The  incomplete  develop- 
ment of  the  brain,  especially  of  the  foie-brain  (cerebrutTi), 
the  possession  of  marsupial  bones  (ossa  marsupialia),  the 
simple  Btructure  of  the  aiiaiitois  {which  does  not  as  yet 
develop  a  placenta),  with  many  other  characters,  have  been 
inherited  by  the  Pouched  Animals  from  Cloacal  Animals. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  have  lost  the  independent  coracoid 
bone  {os  corucoidcum)  attached  to  the  shoulder  girdla  A 
more  important  step  consists  in  the  fact  that  a  cloaca  is  no 
longer  formed ;  the  cavity  of  the  rectum,  together  with  tho 
anal  opening,  is  separated  by  a  partition  wall  from  the  urinary 
and  sexual  opening  (sinus  urogenitulis).  Moreover,  all 
Pouched  Animals  develop  special  nipples  on  the  milk-glands, 
which  aie  sucked  by  tlie  young  after  bii'th.  These  nipples 
project  into  the  cavity  of  a  pouch,  or  marsupium,  in  tlie 
ventral  side  of  the  mother.  This  pouch  is  supported  by 
a  couple  of  marsupial  bonea.     In  it  tho  young,  which  are 
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bom  in  a  very  imperfect  condition,  are  carried  by  the 
mother  foi  a  long  time ;  until,  in  fact,  they  are  completely 
developed  (Fig.  197).     In  the  large  Giant  Kangaroo,  which 
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attains  tlje  hei^'ht  of  a  man,  tlie  embryo  develops  in  tlia 
uterua  but  for  a  month;  it  is  thun  born  in  a  very  incomplete 
condition,  and  attains  all  its  further  development  in  the 
motber'a  pouch,  where,  for  about  nine  months,  it  remains 
attached  to  the  milk-glands. 

All  these  and  other  characters  'especially  the  peculiar 
structure  of  the  internal  and  external  sexual  organa  of  the 
male  and  feiiiale)  clearly  show  that  the  whole  sub-clase  of 
the  Pouched  Animals  (MaTsupialia)  are  a  single  group, 
which  originated  from  the  promammalian  branch.  From  a 
branch  of  these  Pouched  Animals  (perhaps  from  several 
branches)  the  parent-forms  of  the  higher  Mammals,  the 
Placental  Animals,  afterwards  sprang.  Hence  we  must 
reckon  a,  whole  series  of  Pouched  Animals  among  the  an- 
cestors of  the  human  race ;  and  these  constitute  the  seven- 
teenth stage  in  the  human  pedigree.^^ 

The  remaining  stages  of  our  ancestral  line,  from  the 
eighteenth  to  the  twenty -second,  all  belong  to  the  group  of 
Placental  Animals  (Placenialia).  This  very  highly  de- 
veloped group  of  Mammals,  the  third  and  last,  came  into 
the  world  at  a  conwiderably  later  period.  No  single  knovoi 
fossil,  belonging  to  any  portion  of  the  Secondary  or  Meso- 
lithic  Epoch,  can  be  referred  with  certainty  to  a  Placental 
Animal,  while  we  have  plenty  of  placental  fossils  dating 
from  everj  part  of  the  Tei-tiary  or  Cienolithic  Epoch.  From 
this  palffiontological  fact  we  may  provisionally  infei  that  tho 
third  and  last  main  division  of  Mammals  did  not  develop 
from  the  Pouched  Animals  until  the  beginning  of  tho 
t'lenolithic  Epoch,  or,  at  the  earliest,  till  the  close  of  the 
Mcsolithic  Epoch  (during  the  Chalk  Period).  In  our  survey 
Df  geological  loruiatiuus  and  periods  (pp,  12,  19)  we  found 
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how  comparatively  uhort  this  whole  Tertiaiy  or  Cieiiolithio 
Epoch  was.  Judging  from  the  relative  thicknesses  of  the 
various  strata-formations  we  were  able  to  say  that  this 
whole  period,  during  which  Placental  Animals  fiiist  appeared, 
and  assumed  their  respective  forms,  amounted  at  most  to 
nbo'it  three  per  cent,  of  the  entire  duration  of  the  organic 
history  of  the  earth.     (Cf.  p.  18.) 

All  Placental  Animals  are  distinguished  from  the  two 
lower  Mammalian  groups  already  considered,  from  the 
Cloacal  Animals  and  Pouched  Animals,  by  many  prominent 
peculiarities.  All  these  characters  are  present  in  Man ;  a 
most  significant  fact  For  on  the  most  accurate  comparative 
anatomical  and  ontogenetical  researches,  we  may  base  the 
irrefutable  proposition  that  Man  ia  in  every  ruspect  a  true 
Placental  Animal;  in  him  are  present  all  those  peculiarities 
in  the  structure  and  in  the  development  of  the  body  which 
distinguish  Placental  Animals  from  the  lower  Mammalian 
groups,  and  at  tlie  same  time  from  all  other  animals. 
Among  these  characteristic  pecuharities  the  higher  develop- 
ment of  the  brain,  the  organ  of  the  mind,  is  especially 
prominent.  The  fore-brain,  or  large  brain  {ccrebrwni)  is 
much  more  highly  developed  in  these  than  in  lower 
animals.  The  body  (corpus  callosuvi),  which,  like  a  bridge, 
connects  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  foi-e-brain,  attains  its 
full  development  only  in  Placental  Animals;  in  Uie  Pouched 
Animals  and  Cloacal  Animals  it  exists  merely  as  an  insigni- 
icant  rudiment.  It  is  true  that  in  their  brain  structure 
the  lowest  of  the  Placental  Animals  yet  resemble  Pouched 
Animals  very  nearly;  but  within  the  Placental  group  we 
can  ti-ace  a  continuous  seiles  of  progressive  stages  in  the 
development  of  the  biain,  ascending  quite  gi-adually  fj-om 
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Ehe  lowest  stage  to  the  very  highly  developed  mind-organ 
of  the  Monkey  and  of  Man.  {Cf.  Chapter  XX.)  Tht- 
huiflan  mind  is  but  a,  more  highly  developed  ape-mind. 

The  milk-glands  of  Placental  Animals,  as  of  Marsu- 
pial?, are  provided  with  developed  nipples;  but  the  poueh 
in  whiuh  the  immature  young  of  the  latter  are  carried 
about  and  suckled  is  never  present  in  the  former.  Nor  are 
the  marsupial  bones  (ossa  marsu-fnalta)  present  in  Pla- 
cental Animals ;  the.^e  bones,  wliieh  are  embedded  in  the 
abdominal  wall,  and  rest  on  the  anterior  edge  of  the  pelvis, 
are  common  to  Pouched  Animals  and  Cloacal  Animals,  ori- 
ginating from  a  partial  ossification  of  the  tendons  of  the 
inner  oblique  muscle  of  the  abdomen.  It  is  only  in  a  few 
beasts  of  prey  that  insignificant  rudiments  of  tliese  bones  are 
found.  The  hook-shaped  process  of  the  lower  jaw,  which 
ciiaracterizea  Pouched  Animals,  is  also  entiicly  wanting  in 
Placental  Animals. 

The  cliaraeter,  however,  which  especially  distinguishes 
Placental  Animals,  and  which  has  justly  given  its  name  to 
the  entii'e  sub-class,  is  the  development  of  the  placenta,  or 
vascidar  cake.  We  have  already  spoken  of  this  organ,  in 
describing  the  development  of  the  allantois  in  the  human 
embryo  (vol  i.  p.  3S2).  The  urinary  sac  or  allantois,  that 
peculiar  bladder  which  grows  out  of  the  posterior  portion  of 
the  intestinal  canal,  is,  we  found,  foimed  at  an  early  stage  in 
the  liuraan  embryo  just  as  in  the  germs  of  all  other  Amnion 
Animals.  (Cf.Figs.l32-135,vol.i.p.377-3S0.)  Thethinwall 
of  this  sac  consists  of  the  same  two  layers,  or  skins,  as  the 
wall  of  the  intestine  itself;  internally  of  the  intestinal-glan- 
dular layer,  and  externally  of  the  intestinal-fibrous  layer. 
The  cavity  of  the  allantois  is  filled  with  fiuid;  this  primi- 
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tive  nrine  must  be  chiefly  the  product  of  the  primitiv 
kidneya.  The  intestinal  fibrous  layer  of  the  allantois  I 
traversed  by  large  blood-veasels  which  accomplish  the  nutri-* 
ment  and,  especially,  the  respiration  of  the  embryo;  these 
the  navel-vesselsj  or  umbilical  vessels  (vol.  L  p.  400).  In 
all  Reptiles  and  Birds  the  allantois  becomes  an  im 
sac,  which  encloses  tlie  cmbiyo  with  the  amnion,  and  whicb 
does  not  coalesce  with  the  outer  covering  of  the  e^ 
(chorion).  InCloacal  Animals  {Monotremata)  and  Pouched 
Animals  (Marsupuilia)  the  allantois  is  also  of  this  natuFS 
It  ia  only  in  Placental  Animals  that  the  allantois  develop! 
into  that  very  peculiar  and  remarkable  formation,  called 
the  placenta,  or  "vascular  caka"  The  nature  of  the  placenta 
is  this :  the  branches  of  the  blood-vessels  which  traverse  thi 
wall  of  the  allantois,  penetrate  into  the  hollow  tufts  of  tb 
chorion,  which  are  inserted  into  corresponding  depression 
in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the-maternal  uterus.  As  t 
mucous  membrane  is  also  abundantly  supplied  with  bloocS 
vessels,  which  conduct  the  mother's  blood  into  the  ute 
and  as  the  partition  between  these  maternal  blood-vessel 
and  the  embryonic  vessels  in  the  chorion-tufts  soon  become 
extremely  thin,  a  direct  exchange  of  substance  is  soon  d& 
veloped  between  the  two  seta  of  blood-vessels,  which  ia  Q 
the  utmost  importance  for  the  nutrition  of  the  younj 
Mammal,  The  maternal  blood-vessels  do  not,  howevei^ 
pass  directly  (anastomosis)  into  the  blood-vessels  of  th0 
embryonic  chorion-tufts,  so  that  the  two  kinds  of  blood  1 
simply  mix,  but  the  partition  between  tlie  two  seta  of 
vessels  becomes  so  thin,  that  it  permits  the  passage  of  the 
most  important  food-mateiials,  ireed  from  unnecessary  a 
matter  (transudation,  or  diosmosis).     The  larger  the  embrj 
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growB  in  PlftcenUU  Animals,  and  the  longer  it  remains  in 
the  maternal  uterus,  the  more  necessary  does  it  become  that 
special  stmctural  arrangements  should  meet  the  increased 
consumption  of  food.     In  this  point  there  is  a  very  striking 
difference  between  the  lower  and  the  higher  ilammala.     In 
Oloacal  Animals  and  Pouched  Animals,  in  which  the  embryo 
remains  for  a  comparatively  brief  time  in  the  uterus,  and  is 
horn  in  a  very  immature  condition,  the  circulation  as  it  exists 
in  the  yelk-sac  and  in  the  allantois  suffices  for  nutrition,  i 
in  birds  and  reptiles.   In  Placental  Animals,  on  the  contrary,  1 
in  ■which   gestation  is   very   protracted,   and   the   embryo  I 
remains  much  longer  in  the  utetois,  there  attaining  its  fidl  I 
development  witliin   its  investing  nieoibranes,  a  new  ap- 1 
pfH%tu5  is  required  to   convey  a  direct  supply  of  richer] 
nutritive  matter;   and  this  is   admirably  effected  by  thej 
development  of  the  placenta. 

In  order  rightly  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  for-  1 
mation  of  this  placenta  and  its  important  modifications  i 
different  Placental  Animals,  we  must  once  more  glance  at  the 
external  coverings  of  the  mammalian  egg.  The  outermost  of 
these  was  originally,  and  duiing  the  cleavage  of  tije  egg 
and  the  first  formation  of  the  axial  portion  of  the  germ 
formed  by  the  so-called  sona  ■pdlueida,  and  by  the  thick 
albuminous  covering  deposited  externally  on  the  latter 
(Fig.  19,  Fig.  21,  s.  k.  vol.  i.  p,  178). 

We  called  these  two  outer  coverings,  which  afterwards 
amalgamate,  the  prochm-ton.  Tim  prochorioii  veiy  soon 
disappears  (in  man  perhaps  in  the  second  week  of  develon 
ment).  and  is  replaced  by  the  permanent  outer  e^-m^n 
brane.  the  chorioa  The  latter,  however,  i.  simL  th, 
serous  luembiBne,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen  i  the 
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product  of  the  outer  germ-layer  of  the  germ-membrane 
vesicle.  (See  vol.  i.  p.  401,  and  Fig.  139, 4,  B.s/i,  p.  383.)  This 
is  at  first  a  veiy  smooth,  thin  membrane,  surrounding  tlie 
entire  egg,  as  a  closed  spherical  vesicle,  and  consisting  of  a 
single  layer  of  exoderm  celb.  The  chorion,  however,  be- 
comes very  soon  studded  with  a  number  of  little  pi^otuber- 
ancea  or  tufts  (Fig.  139,  5,  clis).  These  fit  themselves  into 
indentations  in  the  mucous  mi'mbrane  of  the  uterus,  and 
thus  secure  the  egg  to  the  wall  of  the  latter.  The  tufts 
are,  however,  not  solid,  but  hollow,  hke  the  fingei^s  of  a 
glove.  Like  the  whole  chorion,  these  hollow  tufts  consist  of 
a  thin  layer  of  cells  belonging  to  the  hora-plate.  They 
very  soon  attain  an  extraordinary  development,  growing 
and  branching  rapiilly.  In  the  spaces  between  them,  new 
F[B.  198.— Efts-oovBringaof 
^^^^^1^^^  the   human  emhrjo  (diagram- 

„i .  .tft^^HHUa^  matio):  m,  the  thick  fleshy  wall 

of  the  Dtenis ;  pla,  placentB, 
the  inner  Btrntum  (p!«')  of 
which  htw  exteuded  pniuessee 
between  the  chorion-tof  ta  (cAs) 
(chf,  tnfted,   M,  Bniooth  fho- 

cavity;  as,  anniion  sheath  of 
the  DareKcard  (passing  duwn 
into  the  navel  of  the  embrjn, 
whioh  ia  not  repreeeoted  here)  ; 
dj,  yelk-dqct  1  ds,  yelk-sac ; 
do,  dr,  deojdua  (_dv,  tme,  Jr, 
falae).  The  utpnis.carity  (uh) 
opcDS  below  into  the  va);inf), 
tthovB,  OB  the  I'lght  hand  Bide, 
iuto  an  oridnct  (0.  (After 
KiillTker.) 

tui'ts  arise  in  all  directions  from  the  serous  membrane,  pjid 
•  thus  before  long  (in  the  human  fmbiyo  in  the  third  week) 
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the  whole  outer  surface  of  the  egg  ia  covered  with  a  dense 
forest  of  tiifta  (Fig.  134), 

These  hollow  tuiis  are  now  penetrated  from  within  by 
the  bi-anching  blood-vessels,  which  originate  flora  the  in 
teatinal  tibrous  layer  of  the  allantoia,  and  which  contain 
t!ie  blood  of  the  embryo,  introduced  through  the  navel  vessels 
(Fig.  198,  chs).  On  the  other  hand,  dense  networks  of 
blood-vessels  develop  in  the  mucous  membrane,  which 
lines  the  inner  surface  of  the  uterus,  particularly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  depressions  into  which  the  chorion- 
tufts  penetrate  (plu).  These  vascular  networks  receive  the 
blood  of  the  mother  introduced  through  the  uterus  vessels. 
The  whole  mass  of  these  two  sets  of  vessels,  which  are  here 
most  intimately  connected,  together  with  the  connecting 
and  enveloping  tissues,  is  called  the  placenta,  or  "  vascular 
cake."  Properly  speaking,  the  placenta  consists  of  two 
quite  different,  though  closely  connected,  parts ;  internally, 
of  the  embryonic  placenta  (placenta  /cetalie,  Fig.  198,  c7ts), 
and  externally  of  the  maternal  placenta  {placenta  uteri-na., 
Fig.  198,  plu).  The  latter  is  formed  by  the  uterine  mucnua 
membrane  and  its  blood  vessels :  the  former  by  the 
secondary  chorion  and  the  navel  vessels  of  the  embryo. 

The  mode  in  which  these  two  "vascular  cakes"  com- 
bine to  form  the  placenta,  as  well  as  the  structure,  form, 
and  size  of  the  latter,  ditfei-s  much  in  ditl'erent  Piacentnl 
Animals,  and  affords  valuable  data  for  natural  classification, 
and  hence  also  for  the  tribal  history  of  the  whole  sub-class. 
The  latter  is  primarily  divisible  into  two  main  divisions, 
based  on  these  differences :  the  lower  Placental  Animals, 
iihicli  are  called  Jndecidua,  and  the  higher  Placental 
Aiiiuiais.  or  Dtciduala. 
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To  the  Lidecidua,  or  lower  Placental  Animala,  beloi^ 
two  very  eomprelnmaive  and  important  vertebrate  groups: 
(1)  the  Hoofed  Animals  (Ungulata) — the  Tapirs,  Horses, 
Swine,  Ruminants,  and  others ;  (2)  the  Whale-like  animala 
(Cetomorjilia) — the  Sea-cowa,  Porpoisea,  Dolphins,  MTiales, 
and  others.  In  all  these  Indecidua  the  chorion  tufta  are 
distributed,  singly  or  in  bunches,  over  the  entire  surface  of 
the  chorion,  or  over  the  greater  part  of  it.  They  are  hut  very 
loosely  attached  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus,  so 
that  the  entire  outer  egg-membrano  with  its  tufta  might 
easily  and  without  using  force  be  drawn  out  of  the  depressions 
in  the  uterine  mucous  membrane,  just  as  the  hand  is  with- 
drawn from  a  glove.  The  two  "vascular  cakes"  do  not 
I  really  coalesce  at  any  point  of  their  contact.  Hence,  at 
birth  the  "embryonic  cake"  (placenta  fietali-a)  ia  alone 
removed;  the  "maternal  cake"  (placenta  uterina)  is  not 
displaced.  The  entire  mucous  membrane  of  the  gravid 
uterus  is  but  little  altered,  and,  at  parturition,  suffers  no 
direct  loss  of  substancft 
The  structure  of  the  placenta  in  the  second  and  higher 
division  of  Placental  Animals,  the'Deciduata,  is  very  dif- 
ferent. To  this  comprehensive  and  very  highly  developed 
mammalian  gi'oup  belong  aU  Beasts  of  Prey  and  all  Insect- 
eatera.  Gnawers  (Jtodenlia),  Elephants,  Bats,  Semi-apes,  and, 
lastly.  Apes  and  Man.  In  all  these  Deciduata  the  whole 
surface  of  the  chorion  is  also  at  first  thickly  covered  with 
tufts.  These,  however,  afterwards  disappear  from  part  of 
the  surface,  while  they  develop  all  the  more  vigorously  in 
the  remainder.  The  smooth  chorion  (chorion  Iceve,  Fig.  198, 
okl)  thus  becomes  distinct  from  the  tufted  chorion  (chm 
frovdosum.  Fig.  19S,  c/i/).     On  the  former  there  are  ■ 
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minute  and  scattered  tufts,  or  none  at  all;  while  the  lattci 
is  thickly  overgrown  with  highly  developed  and  large  tufta. 
Tn  the  Deciduata  the  tnft«d  chorion  alone  fornL'*  the 
[ilacenta. 

Yet  more  characteristic  of  the  Deciduata  is  the  very 
neculiar  and  intimate  connection  which  ia  duvoloped  in 
these  between  the  tufled  chorion  and  the  contiguous 
portion  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane,  and  which  must 
ba  regarded  as  a  true  coalescence.  The  vascular  tufla  of 
the  chorion  push  their  branches  into  the  sanguineous  tissue 
of  this  mucous  membrane  in  such  a  way,  and  the  two  sets 
■of  vessels  are  in  such  close  contact  and  are  so  interlaced, 
that  the  embryonic  placenta  is  no  longer  distinguishable 
from  the  maternal  placenta ;  the  two  form  one  whole—  a 
compact  and  apparently  simple  placenta.  Ow'ng  to  this 
intimate  coalescence,  a  portion  of  the  uterine  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mother  comes  away,  at  birth,  with  the  firmly 
adherent  egg-membrane.  The  portion  of  the  mother's  body 
which  is  thus  removed  in  parturition  is  called,  on  account 
of  its  separable  nature,  the  deciduous  membrane  (decidua). 
Ail  Placental  Animals  which  possess  this  deciduous  mem- 
brane are  classed  together  as  Deciduata.  The  removal  of 
this  membrane  at  parturition,  of  course,  causes  a  greater  or 
less  loss  of  blood  by  the  mother,  which  does  not  occur  in 
the  ludecidua.  In  the  Deciduata,  moreover,  the  lost  portion 
of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane  must  be  replaced,  after 
jKirturition,  by  a  renewal  of  the  tissue. 

The  structure  of  the  placenta  and  deciduous  membrane 
is,  however,  by  no  means  identical  throughout  the  compre- 
hensive group  of  Deciduata  On  the  contrary,  there  are 
many  important   difference-a  in   tliis  respect,  wliich  are  in 
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some  degree  connected  with  other  importiuit  structuMJ 
characters  (e.g.,  the  structure  of  the  brain,  of  the  teeth,  ot  H 
feet),  and  which  may  justly,  therefore,  be  turned  to  account 
in  the  phylogenetic  classification  of  Placentals.  In  the  first 
pla<^,  two  great  groups  of  Deciduata  may  be  distinguiahuJ 
according  to  the  form  of  the  placenta :  in  the  Mie  group  it 
is  ring-shaped  or  girdle-shaped ;  in  the  other  it  is  discoid  or 
cake-shaped.  In  Deciduata  with  girdle-shaped  placenta 
(Zonoplitcentalia)  the  polea  of  the  oval  egg  take  no  part 
in  the  formation  of  the  placenta.  The  "  vascular  cake " 
resembles  a  broad  ring-Uke  girdle,  embi-acing  the  central 
zone  of  the  egg.  It  ia  so  in  Beasts  of  Prey  (Gamassia), 
both  in  the  terrestrial  forms  (Camivora)  and  in  the  marine 
forms  {Pinnipedia).  A  similar  girdle-shaped  placenta  is 
found  in  the  Falae-hoofed  Animals  (Cwiojihova) :  the 
elephants,  and  Klip  Das  (Hyrax)  with  its  aUiea,  which  were 
formerly  classed  as  Hoofed  Animals.  All  these  Zonopiacen- 
talia  belong  to  one  or  more  side-branches  of  the  Deciduata, 
which  are  not  nearly  alhed  to  Man. 

The  second  and  most  highly  developed  group  is  formed 
by  the  Deciduata  with  discoidal  placenta  (Disco placenf alia). 
The  formation  of  the  placenta  is  here  most  localized  and 
its  structure  most  fuUy  developed.     The  placenta  forms  a 
thick,  spongy  cake,  usually  in  the  form  of  a  circular  or 
oval  disc,  and  attached   only  to  one  side  of  the  uterine 
walk     The  greater  prurt  of  the  embryonic  egg-membrane  is, 
therefore,  smooth,  without  developed  tufts.     To  the  Di3co-_ 
placentaha  belong   the    Semi-apes   and  Insect-eaters,   tl^H 
Diggers    (Effodienta)    and  tlie  Sloths,  Rodents  and   Bat^| 
Apes  and  Man.     Comparative  Anatomy  enables  us  to  inil^| 
that  of  these  various  orders  the  Semi-apes  are  the  paret^| 
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group  from  which  all  otlier  Diacoplacentala,  and  perhaps 
even  all  Deciduous  Animals,  have  developed  as  divergent 
branches.     (Cf.  Tables  XXIIL  and  XXIV.} 

The  Semi-apes  (ProsimicB)  are  now  represented  only  by 
very  few  forms.  These,  however,  are  very  interesting,  and 
must  be  regarded  as  the  last  remnants  of  a  group  once  rich 
in  forms.  This  group  is  certainly  very  ancient,  and  was 
probably  very  prominent  during  the  Eocene  Epoch.  Their 
present  degraded  descendants  are  scattered  widely  over  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Old  World.  Moat  of  the  species 
inhabit  Madagascar ;  a  few  the  Sunda  Islands ;  a  few  others 
the  continents  of  Asia  and  Africa  No  hving  or  fossil  Semi- 
apea  have,  as  yet,  been  found  in  Europe,  America,  or  Aus- 
tralia.^™ The  widely  scattered  posterity  of  the  Semi-apcn 
is  considerably  diversified.  Some  forms  seem  nearly  allied 
to  the  Marsupials,  especially  to  the  PoucheJ-rats.  Others 
(Macrotarsi)  are  very  near  akin  to  the  Insect-eaters,  and 
yet  others  {CheiroTnys)  to  the  Gnawers  (Rodentia).  One 
genus  {Galeopith^cus)  forms  a  direct  transition  to  the  Bats. 
Finally,  some  of  the  Semi-apes  (Brachi/larsi)  approach  very 
near  to  true  Apes.  Among  the  latter  are  some  tail-less  foims 
(e.g.,  the  Lori,  Stenops,  Fig.  199).  From  these  highly  in- 
tei-esting  and  important  relations  of  the  Semi-apes  to  the 
various  Discoplacental  orders,  we  may  fairly  infer  that 
of  the  extant  representatives  of  this  group,  they  are  the 
nearest  to  the  common  primitive  parent-form.  Among  the 
direct  common  ancestors  of  Apes  and  Men,  there  must  have 
been  some  Deciduata  which  we  should  class  among  the 
Semi-apes,  were  we  to  see  them  alive.  We  may  therefore 
consider  this  order  as  a  special  stage,  following  the  Pouched 
Animals,  as  the  eighteenth  stage  iu  the  human  pedigree. 
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i  Probably  our  ancestors  among   the   Semi-apea   closely  i 
I  aembled  the  extant  Brachytarsi  or  Leiuurs  [Leviur,  Liekofi 


Fto.  199.— Tho  Slender  Lori  oE  Ceylon  (Stenopa  gmeilu), 
otuB,  Stenops),  and,  like  these,  led  a  qiiiet  life,  climbing  i 
trees.     The  extiint  Semi-apes  are  mostly  noctunial  anit 
of  gentle  and  melancholy  disposition,  subsisting  on  fruits,! 


The  Semi-apes  ste  immediately  roDowed  by  the  tnia 
Apes  (Simile),  as  the  nineteenth  stAge  in  the  human  pedi- 
gree It  has  long  been  beyond  doubt  that  of  sti  oniroala 
the  Apes  are  in  all  respects  the  most  neaxly  allied  to  Uan. 
J  ust  as,  OD  the  one  side,  the  lowest  Apes  approach  very  near 
to  the  Semi-apes,  so,  on  the  other  side,  do  the  highest  Apes 
most  closely  resemble  Man.  By  carefully  studying  the  Com- 
parative Anatomy  of  Apes  and  Man,  it  is  possible  to  trace  a 
gradual,  unintemipted  advance  in  the  Ape-organization  up  to 
the  purely  human  structure;  and  on  impartially  testing  this 
"Ape-question,"  which  has  lately  been  agitated  with  such 
[lassiooate  interest,  we  shall  infathbly  have  to  acknowledge 
the  important  fact,  which  was  first  explicitly  laid  down  by 
Huxley,  that  "whatever  system  of  organs  be  studied,  the 
cumparison  of  their  moditicatioELS  in  the  ape  series  leads  to 
one  and  the  same  result — that  tlie  structuiul  difTerences 
which  separate  Man  from  the  Gorilla  and  Chimpanzee  are 
not  so  great  as  those  which  separate  the  Gorilla  from  tlie 
lower  Apes."  In  pbylogenetic  language  this  pregnant  law 
established  in  so  masterly  a  manner  by  Huxley,  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  popular  phrase ;  Man  is  descended  from  the  Ape. 

In  order  to  become  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  law, 
let  us  now  once  more  consider  tlie  placenta  and  deciduous 
membrane,  on  the  yaried  structure  of  which  we  justly  laid 
special  stress.  Men  and  Apes,  in  the  structure  of  their  disc- 
shaped  placenta  and  in  their  decidua,  do,  indeed,  coinciilo 
on  the  whole  with  all  other  Discoplacental  Animals.  But 
in  the  more  delicate  structure  of  these  parts  Man  is  dis- 
tinguished by  peculiarities  which  he  shares  only  with  Apes, 
and  which  are  absent  in  other  Deciduata.  Thus  in  Man 
and  in  the  Apes  three  distinct  parts  are  recognized  in  the 
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deciduous  membrane ;  these  parts  may  be  called  the  outer, 
tJie  inner,  and  the  placental  di;ciduous  membrane.  The 
outer  or  true  membrane  (d.  externa  or  vera.  Fig.  198,  dv, 
Fig.  200,  </),  is  that  portion  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane 
which  coats  the  internal  surface  of  the  utei^us  wherever  the 


Fio.  2O0. — Humim  embryo,  twulvo  weeks  old,  with  iw  Kiverio^a ;  natural 
size.  The  nuTol  cord  pii»BOB  frnm  the  naVel  to  tlie  plncentn:  b,  nmnlun; 
e,  chorion;  d,  placenta;  d'.TBma'ms  of  tufts  on  Ihe  amoQlh  chorion;/,  d'- 
cidua  rejicxa  (inner) ;  y,  decidua  wrn  (ouwr).    (After  liernhard  Sehultite.) 


latter  is  not  attached  to  tiie  placenta.  The  placental 
spongy  deciduous  membrane  {(./.  placental^  or  scroti 
Fig.  19S,j?lti,  FJg.  2UU,  dj  is  simply  tiie  iiiaterna]  plae 
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itself,  or  the  maternal  part  of  the  "  vasculai-  cake  "  (j>fa- 
centa.  utcriita).  i.e.,  that  part  of  the  uterine  miicoua  mciii- 
brane  wliieh  coalesces  intimately  with  the  chorion -tufts  of 


'id.  201.— Mature  hiimaiiembrjo  (lit  the  end  of  pregnaucy),  in  its  natural 
pnaition,  taken  oat  of  tlie  utorUB.  On  the  iun^r  HurfBL'e  vt  tlio  latter  (on 
tlis  left)  is  tbe  placenta,  which  ia  attached  to  the  naiel  of  tlie  child  b;  the 
navel  oord.     (After  Burnl  a  d  Schnltzc.) 

the  embryonic  placenta  (placenta  fcetalis).  Lastly,  the 
inner  or  false  deciduoiia  roenibrane  (d.  intei'na  or  refiexa. 
Fig.  198,  dr,  Fig.  200,  /)  is  that  portion  of  the  uterine  mucous 
membrane  which,  as  a  peculiar  thin  envelope,  covers  all  the 
rest  of  the  egg-suiface,  lying  immediately  over  the  tuftleaa 
smooth  chorion  {chm-irm  IcBVc).  The  origin  of  these  three 
distinct  deciduous  membranes,  concerning  which  erroneous 
notions  have  been  entertained  (still  retained  in  the  nomen- 
clature), is  plain  enough;    the  external  or  true  deciduous 
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membrane  is  a  peculiar  modification,  afterwards  lost,  of  tlic 
superficial  layer  of  the  original  mucous  membrane  of  the  I 
uterus.  The  placental  memhrane  is  that  portion  of  the  ' 
preceding  which  is  completely  modified  by  the  intnisiunnf 
the  chorion-tufts  and  is  employed  in  forming  the  placenta. 
Lastly,  the  inner  deciduous  membrane  is  formed  by  fl 
ring-shaped  fold  of  the  mucous  memhrane  (at  the  point 
of  union  of  the  d.  vera  and  the  d.  serotina)  which  rises, 
grows  round  the  egg,  and  closes  in  the  same  way  as  the 
amnion.^*" 

The  peculiar  anatomical  characters  which  mark  the  human 
egg-membrane  re-oecur,  in  the  same  form,  only  in  Apes.  All 
other  Disco  placental  Animals  present  greater  or  less  differ- 
ences in  these  pointa,  the  conditions  being  generally  more 
simple.  This  is  the  case,  for  instance,  in  the  structure  of 
the  placenta  itself,  in  the  coalescence  of  the  chorion  tufts 
with  the  decidaa  serotina.  The  matured  human  placenU 
i  a  circular  (rarely  oval)  disc  of  a  soft,  spongy  chai-acter, 
6  to  8  inches  in  diameter,  about  1  inch  thick,  and  weighing 
from  1  to  IJ  lb.  Its  convex,  external  surface  (that  which 
coalesces  with  the  uterus)  is  very  uneven,  and  tufted.  Its 
internal,  concave  surface  (that  which  is  turned  towards  the 
cavity  of  the  egg)  is  quite  smooth,  and  clotlied  hy  the  amnion 
(Fig.  198,  a).  From  near  the  centre  of  the  placenta  springs 
the  navel  cord  (funiculus  v/mbilicalis),  tho  development 
of  which  we  have  already  observed  (vol.  i  p.  383).  It  also  is 
coated  by  the  amnion  as  with  a  sheath,  which  at  the  navel 
end  passes  directly  into  the  abdominal  akin  (Fig.  200,  201), 
The  mature  navel  cord  is  a  cylindrical  cord,  coiled  spirally 
around  its  axis,  and  usually  about  20  inches  long  and  ^  inch 
thick.     It  consists  of  gelatinous  connective  tissues  ("  Whar 
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ton's  jelly  "),  in  wliich  are  contained  the  remnantB  of  the 
yelk-vessels  and  of  the  great  navel  vessels ;  the  two  navel 
arteries  which  convey  the  blood  of  the  embryo  to  the  pla- 
centa, and  the  great  navel  vein  wliich  brings  baf;k  the  blooil 
from  the  latter  to  the  heart.  The  numerous  fine  branches 
of  these  embryonic  navel  vessels  pass  into  the  branched 
chorion  tufts  of  the  fcetaJ  placenta,  and  with  these,  finally, 
grow,  in  a  very  peculiar  way,  intu  large  blood-filled  cavities, 
which  spread  themselves  in  the  uterine  placenta  and  con- 
tain blood  from  the  mother.  The  anatomical  relations,  very 
complex  and  diflicult  to  comprehend,  which  are  developed 
between  the  embryonic  and  the  maternal  placenta,  exist  in 
this  form  only  in  Man  and  in  the  higher  Apes,  while  in  all 
other  Deciduous  Animals  their  form  is  more  or  less  difi^reut. 
Tlie  navel  cord,  also,  is  proportionately  longer  in  Man  and 
in  Apes  than  in  other  Mammals. 

Aa  in  these  important  characters,  ao  also  in  every  otlicr 
morphological  respect,  Man  appears  as  a  member  of  the 
order  of  Apes,  and  cannot  be  separated  from  the  latter.  The 
great  originator  of  systematic  description  of  nature,  Karl 
lannaeus,  with  prophetic  penetration,  united  Men,  Apes, 
Semi-apes,  and  Bats  in  a  single  natural  division,  under  the 
name  of  Primates,  that  is,  the  first,  the  lords  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  Later  naturalists  dissolved  this  order  of  Primates. 
The  Gottingen  anatomist,  Blunienhach,  first  placed  Man  in 
a  special  order,  which  he  called  that  of  Two-handed  Animals 
(hlmana) ;  in  a  second  order,  he  united  Apes  and  Semi- 
apes  under  the  name  of  Four-handed  Animals  {Quad- 
nima/nd),  while  a  tliird  order  included  the  distantly  related 
Bats  {Cliiroptcra).  The  separation  of  the  Eimana  and 
Quadrumaua  was  retained  by  Cuvier  aud  most  succeeding 
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Koologiste.  It  &eoins  veiy  impoitant,  Imt  is  really  wholly 
itnjuHtifialile.  This  was  first  shown  in  the  year  1803  by 
Hiiiley.  Supported  by  very  accurate  Comparative  Anntn- 
tiiieal  researches,  he  proved  that  Apes  are  as  "two-handed" 
as  >Ien,  or,  conversely,  that  Men  are  as  "  four-handed  "  a.? 
Apea,  Huxley  showed,  with  convincing  clearness,  that  the 
ideas  previously  held  of  the  hand  and  the  foot  were  false, 
and  were  incorrectly  founiled  on  physiological  instead  of  on 
morphological  distinctions.  The  circumstance  that  in  the 
hand,  the  thumb  may  be  opposed  to  the  other  four  fingers, 
thus  permitting  the  act  of  grasping,  appeared  especially  to 
distinguish  the  hand  from  the  foot,  in  which  the  correspond- 
ing great  toe  cannot  be  thus  opposed  to  tlie  four  remaining 
toes.  Apes,  on  the  contrary,  can  grasp  in  tliis  way  with  the 
hind-foot  as  well  as  with  the  fore-foot,  and  were  therefore 
regarded  as  four-haii  Jed.  Many  tribes,  however,  among  the 
tower  races  of  men,  especially  many  negro  tnbes,  use  the  foot 
in  the  same  way  as  the  hand.  In  conse(|uence  of  early  habit 
and  continued  practice,  they  are  able  to  grasp  as  well  with 
the  foot  aa  with  the  hand  {for  example,  in  climbing,  they 
grasp  the  branches  of  trees).  Even  new-bom  children  of  our 
own  race  have  a  very  strong  grasping  power  in  the  great  toe, 
with  which  they  can  hold  a  spoon  as  fast  as  with  the  hand. 
The  physiological  distinction  between  hand  and  foot  can, 
therefore,  neither  be  stiietly  carried  out,  nor  scientifically 
established.  Morphological  characters  must  be  used  for  this 
purpcse. 

A  sharp  morphological  distinction  of  this  kind — that  is, 
one  founded  on  anatomical  structure — between  hand  and 
foot,  between  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  limbs,  is  actually 
possible.     There   are   essential   and   permanent  differences 
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both  in  the  structure  of  the  bony  skeleton  and  in  that  of 
the  muscles  which  are  attached  to  tlie  hand  and  the  foot 
and  these  are  exactly  the  same  in  Man  and  in  the  Ape. 
There  is,  for  instance,  an  essential  ditference  in  tlia  arrange- 
laent  and  number  of  the  wrist-bones  of  the  hand  (carpus) 
and  the  anble-bones  of  the  foot  (tarsus).  The  muscle- masses 
present  equally  constant  differences.  The  posterior  ex- 
tremity, the  foot,  has  always  three  muscles  (a  shoit  flexor 
muscle,  a  short  extensor  muscle,  and  a  long  muscle  attached 
to  the  muscles  of  the  tibia)  which  are  never  present  in 
the  anterior  extremity,  the  hand.  The  disposition  of  the 
muscles  is  also  very  diH'erent  in  the  two  seta  of  limbs. 
These  characteristic  differences  between  the  anterior  and 
the  posterior  extremities  occur  in  Man  just  as  in  Apea 
There  can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt,  that  the  foot  of  the 
Ape  deserves  the  name  as  truly  as  that  of  the  Man ;  and 
that  all  true  Apes  are  as  genuinely  two-handed  animals 
(Bimana)  as  Man.  Thus  the  usual  distinction  of  the  Apes 
aa  Quadrumana  is  wholly  unjustifiable. 

It  might  now  be  asked  whether,  quite  apart  from  these, 
there  are  not  other  marks  by  which  Man  is  more  widely 
separated  from  the  Apes  than  are  the  diflerent  species  of 
Apea  from  each  other.  Huxley  has  given  a  final  negative 
to  this  question  so  convincingly,  that  the  opposition  now 
raised  against  him  in  many  quarters  must  be  regaided  a^ 
fiompletety  unfounded  and  ineffective.  Based  on  an  accurate 
study  of  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  all  parts  of  the  body, 
Huxley  brought  foi'ward  very  significant  proof  that,  in 
every  anatomical  respect,  the  ditierenees  between  the  highest 
and  the  lowest  Apes  are  greater  than  the  corresponding 
"ifforences  between  the  hi^liest  Apes  and  Man.     He  there- 
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fore  restored  LinniEus's  order  of  Primates  (excluding  tht 
Bats),  and  divided  it  into  three  ditfereiit  sub-orders,  the 
first  of  which  is  formed  by  the  Semi-apes  (LemuTida),  the 
second  by  the  true  Apea  (Slmiadcs),  and  the  third  by  Men 

Yet,  if  we  proceed  logically  and  without  prejudice,  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  scientific  reasoning,  we 
find,  on  the  basis  of  Huxley's  own  law,  this  division  in- 
adeijuate,  and  must  go  considerably  further.  As  1  first 
showed  in  1866,  in  treating  this  question  in  my  GenardU 
Morphologic,  we  are  fully  justified  in  taking  at  least  one 
important  step  further,  in  assigning  to  Man  his  natural 
place  in  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Ape-order,  All  the 
characters  distinctive  of  this  one  division  of  the  Apes  are 
present  in  Man,  while  they  are  absent  in  other  Apes.  We 
are,  therefore,  not  justified  in  forming  a  distinct  order  for 
Man  apart  from  the  true  Apes. 

The  order  of  the  true  Apes  (SimicB),  the  Semi-apes  being 
excluded,  has  long  been  divided  into  two  natural  main 
groups,  which,  among  other  points,  are  distinguished  by 
their  geographical  distribution.  Those  of  one  division 
(Hesperopitheci,  or  Western  Apes)  live  in  the  New  World, 
in  America,  The  other  division,  to  which  Man  belongs,  is 
that  of  the  Meopitheci,  or  Eastern  Apes ;  these  live  in  the 
Old  World,  in  Asia,  Africa,  and,  formerly,  in  Europe.  All 
the  Apes  of  the  Old  World,  al!  Heopitheci,  share,  in  common 
ivith  Man,  all  those  characteristics  to  which  special  promin- 
ence is  justly  given,  in  distinguishing  these  two  groups  of 
Apes,  in  zoological  classification;  among  these  characteristics 
the  structure  of  the  teeth  is  most  prominent  The  objec- 
tion is  at  once  evident  that  the  teeth  are,  in  a  physiolo^cai 
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sense,  much  too  subordinate  a  part  of  the  body  to  justify  so 
gi-eat  a  weight  being  attached  to  their  structure  in  so  im- 
portant a  question.  There  are,  however,  good  reasons  for 
tliis  prominent  consideration  of  the  stnicture  of  the  teeth; 
and  it  is  with  perfect  correctness  and  propriety  that  sys- 
tematic zoologists  have,  for  more  than  a  centmy,  given 
special  weight  to  this  character  in  sj-stematically  dis- 
tinguishing and  arranging  the  mammalian  orders.  The 
number,  form,  and  disposition  of  the  teeth  are  transmitttjd 
much  more  accurately  within  the  respective  orders  of  the 
mammals  than  are  most  other  zoological  characteristics. 
The  structure  of  the  human  teeth  ia  well  known.  In  matu- 
rity there  are  32  teeth  in  our  jaws,  and  of  these  32  teeth, 
8  are  front-teeth,  4  canine-teeth,  and  20  molar-teeth.  The 
eight  front-teeth  or  incisors  (denies  incisivi),  which  are 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  jaws,  exhibit  characteristic 
differences  in  the  upper  and  lower  jaw.  In  the  upper  the 
inner  incisors  are  larger  than  the  outer;  in  the  lower  jaw, 
on  the  contrary,  the  inner  incisors  are  smaller  than  the 
outer.  Next  to  these,  on  each  side,  both  in  the  upper  and 
lower  jaw,  is  a  corner-tooth,  which  is  larger  than  the  in- 
cisors, the  so-called  eye-tooth,  or  canine  (dens  canimis). 
Sometimes  this  tooth  becomes  very  prominent  in  Men,  as  in 
most  Apea  and  many  other  Mammals,  and  forma  a  sort  of 
tusk.  Finally,  next  to  this,  on  each  siile,  and  in  each  jaw, 
are  situated  five  baok-teeth,  or  molar-teeth  (denies  molares), 
of  which  the  two  foremost  (the  bicuspid  teeth)  are  small, 
liave  but  a  single  fang,  and  are  subject  to  the  change  of 
teeth,  while  the  three  hinder  molars  are  much  larger,  have 
twoiangs,  and  do  not  appear  till  after  the  tcmporaiy  teeth 
have  been  shed  (so-called  " grinders").     The  Apea  of  the 
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Old  World  have  exactly  thU  human  structure  of  the  teetl 
all  Ap&s  which  have  as  yet  been  found,  either  living  or 
foasUs,  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Europe.  AH  Apes  of  the  Nei 
World,  on  the  contrary,  all  American  Apes,  have  an  estia 
tooth  on  both  sides  of  each  javr;  this  is  a  biscupid  tooth. 
Thus  they  have  six  back-teeth  on  both  sides  of  each  jaw, — 
in  all,  thirty-aix  teeth.  This  characteristic  dili'ercnce  be- 
tween the  Eastern  and  Western  Apes  has  been  so  constantly 
transmitted  within  the  two  groups,  that  it  is  of  the  greatest 
value  to  us.  A  small  family  of  South  American  Apes  does, 
indeed,  appear  to  form  an  exception  in  this  respect.  Tiie 
pretty  little  Silk  Apes,  or  Marmosets  (Jf'ipuiida),  namely,  to 
which  the  Brush-monkey  (Midas)  and  the  tufted  Marmoset 
{Jacchus}  belong,  have  but  live  back -teeth  in  each  half  of 
the  jaw,  instead  of  six,  and,  accordingly,  seem  to  approach 
nearer  the  Eastern  Apes.  But  on  closer  observation  it 
is  found  that,  like  all  the  Western  Apes,  they  have  the 
three  biscupids,  and  that  the  hindmost  grinder  has  been 
lost.  Thus  this  apparent  exception  confirms  the  value  of 
the  distinction. 

Among  the  other  marks  by  which  the  two  main  groups 
of  the  Apes  are  distinguished,  the  structure  of  the  nose  is 
specially  important  and  prominent.  In  all  Old  World  Apes 
the  structure  of  the  nose  is  the  same  as  in  Man ;  namely,  a 
comparatively  narrow  partition  of  the  two  halves,  so  that 
the  nostrils  are  directed  downwards.  In  a  few  Eastern  Apes, 
the  nose  projects  as  prominently  and  is  as  characteristically 
formed  aa  in  Man.  We  have  already  called  attention, 
in  thia  respect,  to  the  remarkable  Nose-ape  {Sem.w>- 
■pitliecus  nasiime),  which  has  a  well-curved  and  long  nose, 
(Fig.  202).     Most  of  the  Eastern  Apes  have,  it  is  t 
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somewhat  (latter  nose,  as,  for  uiBtance,  has  the  white-nosed 
Sea-cat  (Onxopithncus  petaurieta,  Fig.  203) ;  yet  in  all  the 
partition  of  the  noso  is  narrow  and  thin.  On  the  contrary, 
all  American  Apes  havB  a  different  nasal  structni-e.  In 
them,  the  partition  is  peculiarly  broadened  and  thickened 
liclow,  and  the  wings  of  the  nose  are  not  developed,  in  con- 
siiipience  of  which  the  nostrils  are  not  below,  but  are 
turned  outwards.  Thia  chai-acteri.stic  difference  in  the 
structure  of  thu  UL>ae  has  also   been   so   accurately  trana- 


^^H   fro.  203 


■Vw.  Sfn.—Uead  of  Nose-ape  (Semnopithecue  naMeus). 
Pro.  203. — The  white-nosod  Sea-ont  (^Cercopitheeua  petaurigUi)- 

mitted  in  both  groups,  that,  on  account  of  it,  the  Apes  of 
the  New  World  have  been  called  Flat-nosed  {Platyrhinoi), 
and  thate  of  the  Old  World  Narrow-nosed  (Catarkhice). 
The  former  are,  on  the  average,  inferior  in  organization. 
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The  division  of  the  order  nf  Apes  into  two  Hab-ordcis, 

the  PlatyrkiwB  and  the  CatarhincE,  is,  on  account  of  the 
constant  hereditary  characters,  now  generally  accepted 

igiste,  and  receives  much  support  from  the  geographi( 
distribution  of  the  two  groups  between  the  New  and  0] 
Worlds,     From  this  follows  the  direct  inference,  very 
portant  in  its  bearing  on  the  Phylogeny  of  Apes,  that,  fi-oni 
the  primiBval  common  parent-form  of  the  Ape-order,  two 
diverging  lines  branched  out  at  a  very  early  period,  one 
which  spread  over  the  New  World,  the  other  over  the  0I< 
It  is  certain  that  all  the  Flat-nosed  Apes,  on  the  one  hi 
are  descendants  of  a  common  parent-ibrm,  and,  on  the  ot 
hand,  all  the  Narrow-nosed  Apes  from  another 

An  inference  concerning  our  own  pedigree  may  be  drawn' 
from  this.  Man  has  exactly  the  same  characters,  the  same 
pecuhar  formation  of  the  teeth  and  nose,  as  all  th« 
Catarhinae,  and  is  aa  thoroughly  distinguished  by  thes* 
charateristics  from  the  Platyrhinje.  We  are  therefore 
pelled,  in  classifying  the  Primates,  to  assign  to  Man  a  pi 

1  the  Narrow-nosed  group.  The  bearing  of  this  on  01 
tribal  history  is,  that  Man  is  immediately  related  in  bli 
to  the  apes  of  the  Old  World,  and  may  be  traced  from 
parent-form  common  to  all  other  Catarhinsc  also.  MaQ 
a  genuine  Narrow-nosed  Ape  in  his  whole  structure 
in  origin,  and  has  descended  from  some  unknown,  extii 
Catarhine  form  in  the  Old  World.  On  the  other  hand,  tl 
Apes  of  the  New  World,  the  Flat-nosed  group,  constitute 
diverging  branch  of  our  family  tree,  and  stand  in  no  ni 
genealogical  relation  to  the  human  race. 

We  have  now  reduced  the  circle  of  our  nearest  al 
to  the  small   group,   containing  comparatively    few    foi 
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which  13  represented  by  the  auh-order  of  the  Narrow-nosed, 
or  EastetTi  Apes,  Finally,  the  question  which  now  re- 
mains to  be  answered  is — what  position  in  this  sub-order 
must  be  assi^'ned  to  Man,  and  whether  other  inferences  aa 
to  the  structure  of  our  immediate  ancestors  may  be  drawn 
tiom  this  position.  The  comprehensive  and  acute  researches 
into  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Man  and  the  various 
Catavhinie,  which  Huxley  has  recorded  in  his  work  on  the 
"Evidence  as  to  Man's  Place  in  Nature,"  are  of  the  gi-eatest 
value  in  fiu-nishing  the  answer  to  these  impoiiant  (questions. 
The  ineintahle  conclusion  is,  that  the  ditierence  between 
Han  and  the  highest  Narrow-nosed  Apes  (the  Gorilla,  Chim- 
panzee, Orang)  is  slighter  in  every  respect  than  the  corre- 
Mfionding  dili'erences  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest 
Catarhines  (the  Sea-cat,  Macaque,  Baboon).  Even  within 
the  small  group  of  the  Tail-less  man-like  Apes  {Anthro- 
poides)  the  several  genera  do  not  differ  leas  from  each  other 
than  they  do  from  Men.  This  is  seen  by  a  glance  at  the 
skeletons  represented  here,  as  arranged  by  Huxley  (Figs. 
20i-208).  If  the  skull,  or  the  vertebral  column,  together 
with  the  rib-system,  or  the  anterior  or  posterior  members, 

I  are  compared;  or  if  the  comparison  is  extended  to  the 
muscular  system,  the  circulatory  system,  the  brain,  etc., 
I  a  candid  and  luiprejudiced  examination  always  results  in 
I  the  same  conclusion,  that  Man  does  not  diSer  nmre  from 
I  the  higher  Catai-hines  thaji  the  extreme  forms  of  the  latter 
\  (tor  example,  the  Gorilla  and  Baboon)  differ  from  each 
'  other.  We  can,  therefore,  complete  the  important  propo- 
sition already  quoted  from  Huxley :  We  may  take  what- 
\  ever  system  of  organs  we  will, — the  comparison  of  their 
modi ti cations  within  the  ranks  of  the  Catarhiniu  leads  ub 
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to  one  and  the  same  conclusion :  that  the  anatomical  dif- 
ferences that  distinguish  Man  from  the  most  highly  developed 
CatarhinfB  (the  Orang,  Gorilla,  Chimpanzee),  are  not  so  great 
aa  those  which  separate  the  latter  firom  the  lowest  Catarhinte 
fSea-eat,  Macaque,  Baboon). 

We  must,  therefore,  consider  the  proof  complete,  Uiat  Man 
is  descended  from  other  Narrow-nosed  Apea  {Catarhinoi), 
Although  future  researches  into  the  Comparative  Anatomy 
and  Ontogeny  of  the  existing  Catarhines,  as  well  as  of  their 
ioaaW.  relatives,  promise  us  various  new  details,  yet  no 
future  discovery  can  ever  overthrow  that  important  pro- 
position. Our  Catarhine  ancestors  must,  of  course,  have 
passed  through  a  long  aeries  of  varied  forms,  before  Man 
finally  developed  aa  the  most  perfect  form.  The  following 
must  be  considered  as  the  most  important  advances  by 
which  this  "  Creation  of  Mjin,"  his  differentiation  from  the 
most  nearly  allied  Catarhine  Apes,  was  effL'ctod :  Habituation 
to  upright  carriage  and,  in  connection  with  this,  the  greater 
differentiation  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  limbs ;  also,  the 
development  of  articulate  speech  and  its  organ,  the  larynx ; 
and  lastly,  and  especially,  the  more  perfect  development  of 
the  brain  and  its  function,  the  soul ;  sexual  selection  must 
have  exerted  an  extraordinarily  important  intluence,  as 
Darwin  has  conclusively  proved  in  his  celebrated  work  on 
soxual  selection.^^ 

With  reference  to  these  advances,  we  may,  among  our 
Catarhine  ancestors,  distinguish  at  least  four  important 
ancestral  stages,  marking  prominent  epochs  in  the  great 
historical  process  of  the  origin  of  Man,  As  the  nineteenth 
stage  in  the  human  pedigree,  next  to  the  Semi-apes,  we  may 
place  the  oldest  and  lowest  Catai-hine  Apes,  which  developetl 
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from  the  fonner  by  the  formation  of  ttie  characteriatic  1 
catarhine  bead,  and  by  the  peculiar  modification  of  the 
teeth,  the  nose,  and  the  brain.  This  oldest  parent-form  of  ' 
the  whole  Catarhine  group  must,  certainly,  have  been 
thickly  covered  with  hair,  and  must  have  had  a  long  tail ; 
was,  in  fact,  a  Tailed  Ape  (Menocerca,  Fig.  203),  They  i 
were  already  in  existence  during  the  earlier  part  of  the 
Tertiary  Epoch  (during  the  Eocene  Period),  as  is  shown  by 
fossil  remains  of  Eocene  Catarhines.  Among  extant  Tailed 
Apes,  the  Slender  Apes  (Semnopitheci)  are  perhaps  most 
nearly  related  to  this  parent-fonn.'** 

As  the  twentieth  stage  in  the  human  pedigree,  next  to 
these  Tailed  Apes,  we  must  rank  the  Tail-less  man-like  Apes 
(ATit}i.ropoide3),  under  which  name  the  most  highly  de- 
veloped Catarhines,  those  most  nearly  related  to  Man,  have 
been  grouped.  They  originated  from  the  Tailed  Catarhines, 
by  the  loss  of  the  tail,  the  partial  loss  of  their  hairy  cover- 
ing, and  the  further  development  of  the  brain,  the  latter 
being  indicated  in  the  preponderating  development  of  tlie 
brain-skull  over  the  facial  skull.  At  the  present  time  but 
few  forms  of  this  remarkable  family  are  in  existence ;  they 
are  distributed  into  two  different  groups,  an  Al'rican  and  an 
Asiatic  group.  The  African  Man-like  Apes  are  limited  to 
the  western  part  of  tropical  Africa,  but  are  probably  dis- 
tributed over  Central  Africa  in  several  species.  Only  two 
species  are  well  known :  the  Gorilla  (Pongo  fjoi-illa,  oi 
Gorilla  emgina),  the  largest  of  all  Apes  (Fig.  207) ;  and  the 
smaller  Chimpanzee  {Pongo  troglodytee,  or  Ungeco  troglo- 
dyte^, which  may  be  seen  in  several  zoological  gardens 
(Figs.  206,  Plate  XIV.  Figs,  1,  2).  Both  the  African  Man- 
like Apes  are  black  in  colour,  and  like  their  countrymen, 
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the  Negroes,  have  the  head  long  from  back  to  front  (doli- 
chocephalic). The  Asiatic  Man-hke  Apes  are,  on  the  con- 
trary, mostly  of  a  brown,  or  yellowish  brown  colour,  and 
have  tlie  head  short  from  back  to  front  (brachy cephalic), 
like  their  countrymen,  the  Malays  and  Mongols.  The 
largest  Asiatic  Man-like  Ape  is  the  well-known  Orang,  or 
Oiang-outang  (Fig.  128),  which  is  indigenous  in  the  Sunda 
Islands  (Borneo,  Sumatra),  and  is  brown  in  colour.  Two 
species  have  recently  been  distinguished:  the  great  Orang 
(Satyrus  Orang ;  Fig.  205,  Plate  XIV.  Fig.  3),  and  the  small 
Orang  (Satyrus  morio).  A  genus  of  smaller  Anthropoids 
(Fig.  204),  the  Gibbons  (Ilylobates),  live  on  the  main-land 
of  Southern  Asia  and  on  the  Sunda  Islands;  from  four  to 
eight  different  species  of  these  have  been  distinguished. 
Neither  of  these  living  Anthropoids  can  he  indicated  aa  the 
Ape  absolutely  most  like  Man.  The  Gorilla  approaches 
nearest  to  Man  in  the  structure  of  the  hand  and  foot,  the 
Chimpanzee  in  important  structural  details  in  the  skull, 
the  Orang  iu  the  development  of  the  brain,  and  the  Gibbon 
in  that  of  the  thorax.  It  is  evident  that  no  single  one  of 
these  existing  Man-hke  Apea  is  among  the  direct  ancestors 
of  the  human  race ;  they  are  all  the  last  scattered  remnants 
of  an  old,  catarhine  branch,  once  numerous,  from  which  the 
human  race  has  developed  as  a  special  branch  and  in  a 
B]K;cIal  direction. 

Although  Man  (Homo)  ranks  immediately  next  to  this 
anthropoid  family,  from  which  he  doubtless  directly  origin- 
ated, yet  the  Ape-men  (Fitkecantkropi)  may  be  inserted 
here,  as  an  important  intermediate  form  between  the  two, 
and  aa  the  twenty-first  stage  in  our  ancestral  series.  In  the 
"  Natural   History  of  Creation "  (voL   ii  p.  293),   I   have 
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I  applied  tbia  name  to  the  speechltaa  Primitive  Men  (^?aItH 
I  who  made  their  appearance  in  what  is  usually  called  ths 
I'  human  form,  tliat  is,  having  the  general  Btructui-e  of  1 
I  (especially  in  the  difi'erentiation  of  the  limbs) — but  ye^ 
I  being  destitute  of  one  of  the  most  important  qualities  o 
Man,  namely,  aiticulate  speech,  as  well  as  of  the  higher 
mental  development  connected  with  speech.  The  higher 
differentiation  of  the  larynx  and  of  the  brain  occasioned  by 
the  latter,  first  gave  rise  to  the  true  "  Man." 

Comparative  Philology   has    recently  shown  that   i 
present  human    language  is   polyphyletic  in   origin,  thai 
I  several,  and  probably  many,  diiferent  originaJ   languageB^ 
I  must  be  recognized,  as  having  developed  independently  from ■( 
each  other.     The  histoiy  of  the  development  of  languages 
also  teaches  us  (its  Ontogeny  in  every  child,  as  well  as  its 
Phylogeny  in   every  race),  that   the   actual  rational  lan- 
guage  of  men   developed   gradually,  only  after  the  body 
had  developed  into  the  specific  human  form.     It   is  even 
probable  that  the  formation  of  language  did  not  begin  till 
I  after  the  differentiation  of  the  various  species,  or  races  of 
I  ■  men,  and  this  presumably  occurred  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Quaternary  Epoch,  or  the  Diluvial  Period.     The  Ape-meai,« 
or   Alali,   were   therefore    probably   already  in   existenot 
towai-d  the  close  of  the  Tertiary  Epoch,  during  the  Pliocer 
Period,  perhaps  even  as  eai'ly  as  the  Miocene  Period.^** 

Lastly,  the  genuine  or  speaking  human  being  (iTonuifl 
must  be  considered  as  the  twenty-second  and  final  sta 
in   our   animal  pedigree.      Man  originated  from   the  pre 
ceding  stage  in  consequence  of  the  gradual  improvemenU 
of  inarticulate  animal  sounds  into  true  human  articulate 
I  speech.     Only  very  uncertain  conjectures  can  be  formed  a$M 
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to   the  time  and  place  of  this  true  ''Creation  of  Man.* 
It  is  probable  that  Primaeval  Man  originated  during  the 
Diluvial  Epoch,  in  the  torrid  zone  of  the  Old  World,  either 
on  the  contin^it  of  tropical  Asia  or  Afi-ica,  or  on  an  earlier 
continent  which  has  now  sunk  belowthe  surface  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  which  extended  fix)m  Eastern  Africa  (Madagas- 
car  and   Abyssinia)  to  Eastern  Asia  (the  Sunda  Islands 
and  Eastern  India).     In  my  "  Natural  History  of  Oeation  " 
(C!hapter  XXIII.  and  Table  XV),  I  have  already  fully 
discussed  the  important  evidence  as  to  the  former  existence 
of  this  laige  continent,  called  Lemuria,and  how  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  various  species  and  races  of  men  probably  took 
place  from  this  "  Paradise  "  over  the  siuface  of  the  eartli. 
In  the  same  place,  I  have  also  fully  discussed  the  inter- 
relations of  the  various  races  and  species  of  the  human 
race.^®* 


TABLE    XXir. 

Systematic  Survey  of  the  Periods  in  the  Tribal  History  of  the 

Human  Race. 
(Compare  Table  VIIL,  vol.  i.  p.  402.) 


FIRST  MAIN  PERIOD  IN  TRIBAL  HISTORY. 

The  Flastid  Aneeston  of  Man. 

The  form  of  the  ancestors  of  man  is  eqnaJ  to  the  simple  individual  of  the 
lirst  order,  a  single  plastid. 

First  Stage  :  Moneron  Series  (Fig.  1()3,  p.  46). 
The  ancestors  of  man  are  single,  living,  simple  cjrtods. 

Second  Stage:  Amosba  Series  (Fig.  167  p.  68). 
The  ancestoi'S  of  man  are  single,  living,  simple  cells. 

SECOND  MAIN  PERIOD  IN  TRIBAL  HISTORY. 

The  many-celled  Primitive  Animal  Ancestors  of  Man. 

The  ancestors  of  man  consist  of  a  closely -nnited  society  of  many  homo- 
geneoas  cells ;  hence  their  form-value  is  that  of  individuals  of  the  second 
order,  of  Idorgana. 

Third  Stage :  Synamoeba  Series  (Fig.  170,  p.  55). 

The  ancestors  of  man  are  many-oelled  primitive  animals  of  the  simplest 
kind :  solid  masses  of  simple,  homogeneous  cells. 

Fourth  Stage :  Flanasa  Series  (Figs.  172, 173,  p.  60). 

The  ancestors  of  man  are  many-celled  primitive  animals  of  a  character 
like  that  of  the  MagosphoBva  and  certain  planula-larvse,  of  equal  rank  with 
the  ontogenetic  Blastula  or  Blastoaphodra ;  hollow  spheres,  the  wall  of  which 
consists  of  a  single  stratum  of  ciliated  cells. 


r 
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THIRD  MAJN  PERIOD  IN  TRIBAL  HISTORY. 


The  InvertebTBte  IntcBtiiul  Animal  AaceBCon  ot  Kan, 
The  ancestora  nf  man  have  ihe  form-valnB  of   individUBla  of  the  IhirJ 
urder,  of  Inartionlsto  individaalB.     Tlie  body  biicIosbb  hii   mtestinal  cu»ilj 
nUh  a  month,  And  Dottaista  at  Rrat  of  two  primar;  gei-ai-Iajera,  ufterwnjnii 
lOl  four  Beoondary  gorm-laj-ere. 


P 


Fifth  Stage  ;  GaBtiaa  SeriH  (Figs,  17*-179,  p.  65), 

lan  have  Che  farm-VBlne  and  Bti-QCture  of  a  GattnllB. 
Tha  bodj  oonHista  mere!;  of  a  aimple  primitive  JnteEtme,  tlie  wall  of  which 
ii  formed  of  the  two  primary  germ-layers. 

Sixth  SCa;^ :  ChDrdomnm  SBriaB  (Figa.  181-188,  p.  80-00). 
The  aDceatoiB  of  mno  are  wonnt :  at  first,  primitive  worms,  aUied  to  the 
TarbellaTia:  aftermarda  wonns  of  liigher  rank,  Scolecida;  Hnallt,  notoohord" 
animnla  with  the  organimfion  af  tiia  asoidmn  larvie.    The  bodyia  comjioaeil 
of  four  BBOoudarj  germ-lajcra. 


»  FOURTH  MAIN  PERIOD  IN  TRIBAL  DISTORT. 

The  Vertebrate  Anceeton  of  Han, 
The  anceatpra  of  man  arn  voriebratea,  and  thoir  form-vnlno  la,  theiefore, 
that  of  HI  artionlated  individual,  or  a  dialii  of  metamara.  The  akin-Benaory 
Layer  is  Bpeoialized  into  the  horn-plate,  meduJIury  tube,  aod  primitiTe 
tidneya.  The  akin-EbrouB  layer  has  divided  into  the  1cather.p1  ate,  primitive 
vertebrte  (moscular  plate  and  ak  el  e  ton -plate),  and  the  Dotochord.  From 
the  intestinal -fibrous  layer  originates  the  heart  with  the  main  blood-vessels 
and  the  fleshy  intestinal  wall.  From  the  inteatinal-eldndnlar  layer,  the 
epithelium  of  the  intestinnl  tube  is  formed.     The  foi-mation  of  metamora  is 


^^genitaat. 


Seventh  Stage :  Aerauia  Seriei  (Fig.  189 ;  PI.  SI.  Fij;.  15), 

The  acfentora  of  man  are  ikuIl-IeiB  vertetitatei,  like  the  extant  Amphi- 
Qzni.  Tlie  body  already  formu  a  chain  of  metamera,  several  primitive 
vertebrtB  having  separated  oB.  The  head  is  not  yet  entirely  distinct  from 
the  trunk.  The  medullary  tube  has  not  separated  into  brain -bladdera.  The 
beart  is  very  Bimple,  withont  chambcrB.  The  skall  is  atiU  wanting)  aa  ore 
iiIhd  the  jaws  and  limbs. 
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Eighth  Stage:  Monorhina  Series  (Fig.  190;  PI.  XI.  Fig.  16). 

The  ancestors  of  man  are  jaw-less  skulled  animals  (Tesembling  the 
developed  Myzinoides  and  Fetromyzontes).  The  namber  of  the  metamera  is 
increasing.  The  head  is  becoming  more  distinctly  differentiated  from  the 
trank.  The  anterior  end  of  the  medal lary  tnbe  swells  into  a  bladder-like 
stmctare  and  forms  the  brain,  which  is  soon  differentiated  into  five  brain- 
bladders.  At  the  sides  of  these  appear  the  three  higher  organs  of  sense. 
The  heart  is  divided  into  auricle  and  ventiicle.  The  jaws,  limbs,  and 
swimming-bladder  are  still  wonting. 

Ninth  Stage :  Ichthyoda  Series  (Figs.  191, 192;  PI.  XII.  and  XIH.). 

The  ancestors  of  man  are  fish-like  skulled  animals:  first,  Primitive 
Fishes  (Selachii),  then  mud-fishes  {Dipneibsta) jthen  gilled  Batraohians  {Sozura). 
The  ancestors  belonging  to  this  Ichtbyoda  stage  develop  two  pairs  of  limbs: 
a  pair  of  anterior  limbs  (pectoral  fins)  and  a  pair  of  posterior  limbs  (ventral 
fins).  The  gill-arches  are  formed  between  the  gill-openings,  and  from  them 
are  formed  the  first  pair  of  jaw.arches  (npper  and  lower  jaws).  The 
swimming-bladder  (longs),  liver,  and  pancreas  grow  from  the  intestinal 
canal. 

Tenth  Stage  :  Amniota  Series  (Figs.  195-208 ;   PI.  XIV.). 

The  ancestors  of  man  are  amnion-animals  or  gill-less  vertebrates :  first, 
Primitive  amniota  (Protamnia),  then  Primitive  mammals  (Monotrema);  next, 
Pouched  ftTiitwftiii  (Marsu^alia) ;  then  Semi-apes  (Prosimi<B\  and,  lastly, 
Apes  (iStmice).  The  ape-ancestors  of  man  are  first  tailed  Catarhiniy  then 
tail-less  Catarhini  (Anthropoidea),  then  speechless  Ape-men  {Alali),  and  at 
last  genuine,  speaking  men.  The  ancestors  belonging  to  this  amnionate 
series  develop  an  amnion  and  allantois,  and  gradually  acq,airo  tho  mam. 
malian  structure,  and  at  last  the  specific  human  form« 
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TABLE    XXIII. 

Systematio  Snryej  of  the  Phjlogenetio  Classification  of  Mammals. 


I. 

First 
Sub-d  68  of  ' 


Cloacal 

Animals 

(^Monotrema,  or 

,  Omithodelphid) 


1.  Primitive  Mammals 

2.  Beaked  Animuls 


PromammaJia 
Omithostoma 


11. 

Second 
Sub-class  of 

iHammal0 


Pouched 

Animals 

{Manupialia,  or 

Di^phia^ 


3.  Herbivorous  Pouched  Animals 

4.  Caruivurous  I'uuciied  Animals 


Botanophaga 
Zoophofia 


ITI. 

Third 
Snb-class  of 

ifiammals 

>'lacental 
MammaJs 

{PhLcentaliOt 

Ol    J.'OHO' 

dilphia) 


in.  (o) 

Placental 
'  Mammals  with- 
out Decidua,  with 
Tufted  Flacetita 

Tndecidua 
Villiplacentalia 

III.  (ft) 

Placental 

Mammals  with 

Decidua,  with 

Girdle  Placenta 

Decidaata 
ZonopLacen  tal  ia 


Hoofed  Animals  j  Single-hoofed 
L'ngulata         { Double-hoofed 


III.(c> 

Placental 
Mammals  with  / 
Decidua,  with    \ 
Discoid  Placenta 

Deciduata 
Ducuplacentalia 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


Whale-like 
Animals 
Cetcnnorpha 

Pseudo-hoofed 

Animals 
Chdopliora 

Beasts  of  Prey 
CaiTULSsia 


S  -mi-apes 
ProsimuB 


Gnawing     Ani- 
m  (Is 
Kodentia 

Toothless 
Edentata 

Insect-eaters 
Insectivora 


(Se.i-cows 
Whales 


Rock  Conies 
Elephants 

Land  Beasts  of 

prey 
Marine   Beasts 

prey 


of 


/  Fingered  animals 
J  Ix)ng-footed 
*:  Flying  Lemur 
\  Lemurs 

!  Squirrel  species 
Mouse  species 
Porcupine  species 
Hare  species 

f  Digging  animals 
( Sloths 

J  With  Coecum 
j  Without  Coecum 


Flying  Animals  )  Flying  Foxes 
CIdroptera         (  Bats 


14.  Apes 
\  aimuB 


i  Flat-nosed 

(  NaiTow-nosed  Apes 


Perifgodactyla 
Artiodactykt 

Sirenia 
Ctiacea 


Lamnvngia 
FroboKidta 

Camivora 

Pinnipedia 


jAptoiactyla 
JUacrotarsi 
PteiKtpltura 
BrauakytArti 

Seiuromorpha 
Myomorpha 
Hystrichnnoipha 
Lagomorpha 

Fffodientia 
Bradypoda 

MenotypJUa 
Lipotyphla 

Pterocynes 
Nycteride* 

PlatyrhincK 
CatarhiiuB 
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TABLE    XXIV. 

Pedigree  of  Mammals. 


Elephants 
Prohoscidea 

Rtvk  Couies 

*  A  Anungia 

I 


False-hocfed 

Clielophora  Flat-nosed  Apes 
Platyrhina 

(Snafotng  Animals 

Bodentia  3  pes 

Fingered  animals  SlmieB 

Whales         Leptodactyla 

Cetacea  \ 

I      *^- — . — -^ 

Sea-Cows 
Sirenia 

B5ai)ale=famil2 
Cetomorplia 


Ungolata 


fEan 
Eominet 

I  Bnt3 

Man-like  Apes     Nycterides 
Anthropoides  \ 

I  Flying  Foxes 

Narrow-noBed  Apes     Pterocynes 
CatarhincB     jngmg  3lnimalj| 

CUroptera 


Sea  beasts  of  \)rx^y 
Pinnipedia 


Land  beasts  of  prey 
Ca/mivora 
Flying  Lemurs  | 

Ptenopleura      ISfastg  of  Jlreg 

Camassia 


Lemnrs 
Brachytarsi 

I 


Toothless 
Edeniata 

I 


Insect-eaters 
I  i  on  g-f ooted  Insectivora 
Macrotarsi  I 

I         I 


Semi-apes 
Prosimim 

Dccttiuous  Animals 
Decidnata 


^itf)Out  IBectlius 
Indeoidnata 

I 


placental  ^utmalti 
Flaoentalia 


Moibivorous  Pouched  Anin\al8 
Marsupialia  hotanophaga 


Carnivorons  ?onohed  Aninif  Is 
Marsupialia  xoophaga 

I 


J3oiirIi£ti  Snimalf 
Beaked  Animals  Idarsuptalia 

Omitho8toma  I 

Fr  mi  live  Mammals 
Promammalia 

CI  an  ral  Animals 
Monotrema 
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TABLE    XXV, 

Pedigree  of  Apes, 


GoTiIla 

Cbimpansee    Qorilla 

Engeeo 


fHan 
Homo 


4iftt  fllail 
Alaliii 


African 


Oran^-Ontang 
Satyrua 


Gibbon 
Uylohatea 


V 

Asiatic 
iJEait^like  ^pcs 


iiEan^Iifte  ^pes 
Axithropoidet 


Silk  Apes 

hapalida        Clutcb. tails 

ILa^idocerca 
I 


Nose  Ajim 
Tall  Apes  Nas.dis 

Senmopithecus 


Sea  Cat 
Cercojpithecus 


Baboons 
Cynocephahu 

I 


Flap-tails 
Aphyocerca 


apes  of  j^dD  Wioxlti 
Flat-nosed 
PlatyrhiiUB 


CatlctJ  Qpcs 
Menoceroa 


Spes  of  0[ti  WioxH^ 

Narrow-nosed 

Catarhina 


V 

Sues 

* 

SimiaB 


ii^cmt^^pes 
Prosimiai 


CHAPTER   XX. 

THE  HISTORY   OF  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  EPIDERMIS 

AND  THE  NERVOUS   SYSTEM. 

A.uimal  and  Vegetative  Organ-systems  — Original  Relations  of  these  to  th€ 
Two  Primary  Germ-lajers. — Sensory  Apparatus. — Constitnents  of 
Sensory  Apparatus :  originally  only  the  Exoderm,  or  Skin-layer ;  after- 
wards, the  Skin-covering  specialized  from  the  Nerve-system. — ^Double 
Function  of  the  Skin  (as  a  Covering  and  as  Organ  of  Touch). — Outer 
Skin  (Epidermis)  and  Leather-skin  (^Corium). — Appendages  of  the  Epi- 
dermis :  Skin-glands  (Sweat-glands,  Tear-glands,  Sebaceous  Glands, 
Milk-glands);  Nails  and  Hair. — The  Embryonic  Wool-covering. — Hair 
of  the  Head  and  of  the  Beard. — Influence  of  Sexual  Selection. — ^Arrange- 
ment of  the  Nerve-systera. — Motor  and  Sensory  Nerves. — Central 
Marrow  :  Brain  and  Dorsal  Marrow. — Constitution  of  the  Human  Brain : 
Large  Brain  {Cerebrum)  and  Small  Brain  (Gerehellum). — Comparative 
Anatomy  of  the  Central  Marrow. — Grerm-history  of  the  Medullary-tube. 
— Separation  of  the  Medullary-tube  into  Brain  and  Dorsal  Marrow. 
— Modification  of  the  Simple  Brain-bladder  into  Five  Consecutive  Brain. 
bladders :  Fore-brain  (Large  Brain,  or  Gerehrum)^  Twixt-brain  ("Centre 
of  Sight"),  Mid-brain  ("  Four  Bulbs  "),  Hind-brain  (Small  Brain,  or  Cer«- 
hellum)j  After-brain  (Neck  Medulla). — ^Various  Formation  of  the  Five 
Brain-bladders  in  the  various  Vertebrate  Classes. — Development  (rf 
the  Conductive  Marrow,  or  **  Peripheric  Nervous  System." 

"  Hardly  any  part  of  the  bodily  frame,  then,  could  be  found  better 
3alculated  to  illustrate  the  truth  that  the  structural  differences  between 
Man  and  the  highest  Ape  are  of  less  value  than  those  between  the  highest 
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fcnd  ths  towor  Apes,  thin  the  hand  or  tbe  foot,  and  jet,  perhiLpii,  titers  is  otia 


enforces  the  saiae  onnctnaion  in  a.  efill  a 


kingm 


and  that  is  the  hrain." — Man's  Fiace  in  Natara,  p. ! 

"As  it  to  demons trate,  b;  a  atriklng  Bmniple,  the  itnposiaibilitj  oF 
orectinft  any  oerobral  barrier  between  Mnn  and  the  Apes,  Natnra  has 
provided  qb,  in  the  latter  animals,  With  an  altnost  complele  aeriea  of  gra- 
dations, fivm  bmins  little  higher  tlian  that  of  a  Bodent  to  brains  little  lower 
than  that  of  Man."— Ibid.  p.  96. 


OiTR  invest igatioM,  up  to  the  present,  have  ahown  ua  how 
the  whole  human  body  has  developed  from  an  entirely  simple 
beginning,  from  a  single  simple  cell.  The  whole  human 
race,  as  well  aa  the  individual  man,  owea  ita  origin  to  a 
simple  cell.  The  one-ccllcd  parent-form  of  the  former  ia,  even 
ye^  reproduced  in  the  one-eelJ«d  germ-form  of  the  latter. 
In  conclusion,  we  must  glance  at  the  evolutionary  history  of 
the  separate  pai-ta  which  constitute  the  human  body.  In 
this  matter,  I  must,  of  course,  restrict  myself  to  the  most 
general  and  important  outlines  ;  for  a  detailed  study  of  the 
evolutionary  history  of  tbe  aeparate  organs  and  tissues 
would  occupy  too  much  space,  and  would  demand  a  greater 
extent  of  anatomical  knowledge  than  the  generality  of  my 
readers  are  likely  to  possess.  In  considering  the  develop- 
ment of  the  organs,  and  of  their  functions,  we  will  retain  the 
method  previously  employed,  except  that  we  will  consider 
the  germ-history  and  tlie  tribal  history  of  tho  various  parts 
of  the  body  in  common.  In  the  history  of  the  evolution  of 
the  human  body  aa  a  whole  we  have  found  that  Phylogeny 
ovoiywhere  aervea  to  throw  liglit  on  the  obscure  couraa  of 
Ontogeny,  and  that  the  clew  afforded  by  phylogenetic  con- 
tinuity alone  enables  us  to  find  our  way  through  the  labyrinth 
of  ontogenetic  facts.  We  shall  experience  exactly  the  same 
fact  in   the  history   of   tbe   development  of  the  separate 
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organs ;  but  I  shall  be  compelled  to  explain  tlie  ontogenetio 
and  the  pbylogenetic  origin  of  the  organs  simultaneously ; 
for  the  further  we  penetrate  into  the  details   of  organic 

I  development,  and  the  more  minutely  we  study  the  origin 
of  the  separate  parts,  the  more  clearly  do  we  see  hoTv 
inseparably  the  evolution  of  the  germ  is  connected  with 
that  of  the  tribe.  The  Ontogeny  of  the  organs  is  intelligible 
and  explicable  only  through  their  Phylogeny ;  just  as  the 
germ-history  of  the  entire  body  (the  "  person  ")  is  rendered 
intelligible  only  by  the  history  of  the  tribe.  Each  germ- 
form  is  determined  by  a  corresponding  ancestral  form.    This 

i   is  as  true  of  the  parts  as  of  the  whole. 

In  endeavouring,  with  the  help  of  this  fundamental  law 
of  Biogeny,  to  obtain  a  general  view  of  the  main  features  in 
the  development  of  the  separate  organs  of  man,  we  must,  in 
the  first  place,  consider  the  animal,  and  then  the  vegetative 
organ-systems  of  the  body.  The  first  main  group  of  organs, 
the  animal  organ-systems,  is  formed  by  the  sensory  apparatus, 
together  with  the  motor  apparatus.  To  the  former  belong 
the  skin-covering,  the  nervous  system,  and  the  organs  of  the 
■senses.  The  motor  apparatus  consists  of  the  passive  organs 
of  movement  (the  skeleton)  and  the  active  organs  (the 
<muscles).  The  second  main  group  of  organs,  the  vegetative 
organ-system,  is  formed  by  the  nutritive  and  the  repro- 
.ductive  apparatus.  To  the  nutritive  apparatus  belongs 
.especially  the  intestinal  canal  with  all  its  appendages, 
together  with  the  vascular  and  renal  systems.  The  repro- 
ductive apparatus  includes  the  various  sexual  organs  (tJl 
germ-glands,  germ-ducts,  organs  of  copulation,  etc.). 

r  chapters  (IX.  and  X.)  it  has  >ieen  stated  t 
wgan-systcms  {the  instruments  of  sensat 
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of  moveTnent)  proceed  especially  from  the  outer  primary 
ffemi-layer,  fi-om  the  skin-layer,  Tlie  vegetative  organ- 
systems,  on  the  other  hand  (the  instruments  of  nutrition  and 
reproduction),  proceed  principally  from  the  inner  primary 
frerm-layer,  from  the  intestinal  layer.  This  radical  contrast 
Ijctween  the  animal  and  the  vegetative  spheres  of  tho  body 
id,  it  is  true,  hy  no  means  absolute  either  in  man  or  in  the 
higher  animals ;  on  the  contrary,  many  separate  parts  of  the 
animal  apparatus  (e.g.,  the  intestinal  nerve,  or  sympathetic) 
originated  fi'om  cells  which  have  proceeded  from  the  ento- 
derm ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  large  part  of  the  vegetative 
apparatus  {e.g.,  the  mouth-cavity,  and  probably  the  greater 
part  of  the  urinary  and  sexual  organs)  is  formed  of  cells 
which  are  originally  derived  from  the  exoderm.  Moreover, 
in  the  bodies  of  all  the  more  highly  developed  animals,  the 
most  heterogeneous  parta  are  so  intermixed  and  blended 
that  it  is  often  extremely  difficult  to  assign  its  true  aource 
to  each  one  of  the  constituent  parts.  But,  on  the  whole,  we 
may  assume  as  a  certain  and  important  fact,  that  in  VLtm, 
and  in  all  high  animals,  the  greater  part  of  the  animal  orgami 
must  be  referred  to  the  skin-layer,  or  exoderm ;  the  greater 
part  of  the  vegetative  organs  to  the  intestinal  layer,  or 
entoderm.  For  this  reason,  Baer  called  the  former  the 
animal  genn-Iayer,  the  latter,  the  vegetative  germ-layer 
(Cf,  vol.i.pp.  53and  196).  Ofcourse,  in  making  this  important 
a^umption,  we  pre-suppose  the  correctness  of  Baer's  view, 
according  tfl  which  the  skin-fibrona  layer  (the  "  deafa 
stratum  "  of  Baer)  must  have  originated  (phylogenetically) 
from  the  exoderm,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  int«stinal- 
fibrvHis  layer  (Baer's  "  vascular  layer  ")  from  the  entoderm. 
This  influential  view,  which  is  yet  macb  disputed,  i 
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Hiint,  securely  founded  on  the  Gaatrula — that  most  impor- 
tant of  all  the  germ-forms  of  the  animal  kingdom — which 
we  find  recurs  in  similar  form  in  the  germ-history  of  the 
most  different  classes  of  animals.  This  significant  germ- 
foi-m  points  unmistakably  to  a  parent-form  (the  Gastraea) 
common  to  all  animals,  the  Protozoa  alone  excepted ;  in 
this  long  extinct  parent-form  the  entire  body  of  the  animal 
consisted  throughout  life  of  the  two  primary  germ-layers,  as 
is  yet  the  case,  for  a  short  time,  in  the  Gaatrula,  In  the 
Gasbrea  the  simple  skin-layer  did  actually  represent  all  the 
animal  organs  and  functions,  and  the  simple  intestinal  layer, 
on  the  other  hand,  all  the  vegetative  organs  and  functions; 
potentially,  this  is  even  yet  the  case  in  the  Gastrola. 

In  studying  the  development  of  the  first  important 
part  of  the  animal  sphere,  the  sensory  apparatus,  or  sen- 
sorium,  we  shall  now  find  how  well  adapted  this  Gastnea 
Theory  is  to  explain,  not  only  in  a  morphological  but 
in  a  physiological  sense,  the  moat  important  facte  in  the 
liistory  of  evolution.  This  sensory  apparatus  consists  of  two 
very  distinct  parts,  having,  apparently,  nothing  in  common : 
in  the  first  place,  the  external  skin-coveiing  {Derma), 
together  with  its  appendages,  the  hair,  nails,  sweat-glands, 
etc, ;  and,  secondly,  the  nervous  system,  situated  internally. 
The  latter  includes  the  central  nervous  system  (brain  and 
spinal  chord),  the  peripheric  brain-nerves  and  medullary 
nerves,  and  finally,  the  organs  of  sense.  In  the  fiilly 
developed  vertebrate  body  these  two  main  constituents  of 
the  sensoriiim  are  entirely  separate ;  the  skin  lying  entirely 
oxternallv  on  the  body,  while  the  central  nen,'ou8  system 
ia  within,  and  quite  separate  from  the  former.  The  two 
ATO  connected  merely  by  a  portion  of  the  peripheric  nerve- 
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system  and  of  the  sense-organs.  And  yet,  as  we  already 
know  from  tie  gei-m-bistory  of  man,  the  latter  is  developed 
from  the  former.  Those  organs  of  our  body  which  discharge 
the  highest  and  most  perfect.functiona  of  animal  life — those 
of  sensation,  volition,  thought — in  a  word,  the  organs  of 
the  psyche,  of  mental  life — arise  from  the  external  fikin- 
eovering. 

This  remarkable  fact,  considered  in  itself  alone,  seems  so 
wonderful,  inexplicable,  and  paradoxical,  that  the  trutli  of  the 
fact  was  simply  long  denied.  The  moat  trustworthy  embryo- 
logical  observations  were  met  with  the  erroneous  statement 
that  the  centiul  nerve-system  develops,  not  fi-om  the  outer 
geim-layer,  but  from  a  special  cell-layer  lying  underneath 
thia.  The  ontogenetic  fact  would  not,  however,  yield;  and, 
now  that  Phylogeny  has  thrown  light  on  the  subject,  the 
fact  seems  perfectly  natui-al  and  necessary.  "When  we 
reflect  on  the  historic  evolution  of  mind  and  sense  activities, 
we  must  neces,sarily  conceive  the  cells,  which  accomplish 
these,  as  originally  situated  on  the  outer  surface  of  the 
animal-body.  Such  externally  placed  elementary  organs 
could  alone  directly  receive  and  deal  with  impressions  from 
the  outer  world.  Afterwards,  under  the  influence  of 
natural  selection,  the  complex  cell-ma-sses  which  had  become 
especially  "  sensitive  "  gradually  withdrew  into  the  shelter  of 
the  interior  of  the  body,  and  there  laid  the  first  foundations 
of  a  central  nervous  organ.  As  differentiation  advanced, 
the  distance  and  distinition  between  the  external  skin- 
covering  and  the  central  nervous  system  detached  from  thia, 
became  continually  greater,  and  finally  the  two  were  per- 
manently connected  merely  by  the  conductive  periphM 
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This  view  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  results  of  Compamtive 
Anatomy.  Comparative  Anatomy  shows  that  many  lower 
animals  possess  no  nervous  system,  although,  in  common 
with  higher  animals,  they  exercise  the  functions  of  sensation, 
volition,  and  thought.  In  the  Primitive  Animals  (Protozoa), 
v/liieh  do  not  even  form  germ-layers,  of  course  the  nervous 
system,  like  the  skin-covering,  is  wanting.  Even  in  the 
seeoud  main  division.of  the  animal  kingdom — in  the  Metazoa 
or  Intestinal  Animals — there  is  at  first  no  nervous  system. 
The  functions  of  these  are  performed  by  the  simple  cell- 
layer  of  the  exoderm,  which  the  lower  Intestinal  Animals 
have  inherited  directly  frorri  the  Gastrtea  (Fig.  209,  e).  This 
is  the  case  in  the  lowest  Plant  Animals  (ZoopliT/ta),  the  Gas- 
tifeads.  Sponges,  and  the  lowest  Hydroid  Polyps,  which  are 
but  little  higher  than  the  GastrEoads.  Just  as  all  the  vege- 
tative functions  of  these  are  performed  by  thi  simple  intes- 
tinal laj'er,  so  all  the  animal  functions  are  discharged  by 
the  equally  simple  skin-layer.  The  simple  cell  stratum  of 
the  exoderm  is,  in  these,  skin-covering,  motive  apparatus, 
and  nervous  system  simultaneously. 

Most  probably  the  nervous  system  was  also  wanting  in  a 
large  proportion  of  those  Primitive  Worms  (Archelinvntkea) 
which  were  developed  directly  from  the  Gastrteads.  Even 
those  Primitive  Worms  in  which  the  two  primary  germ-layers 
had  already  split  into  the  four  secondary  germ-layers  (Plate 
V.  Fig.  10),  seem  not  to  have  possessed  a  nervous  system 
distinct  from  the  skin.  The  skin-sensory  layer  must,  even  in 
these  long-extinct  Worms,  have  been  at  once  skin-covering 
ajid  nerve -system.  But  already  in  the  Flat  Worms  (Platel- 
•minthes),  and  especially  in  the  Gliding  Worms  (Tiirbellaria) 
which  of  all  existing  forms  approach  nearest  to  the  Primitive 
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Worms,  we  finJ  an  independent  nerve-syatein,  distinct  and 
separate  from  tlie  outer  skin-covering.     This  is  the  "  upper 


Fig.  209. — Gaatrnla  ot  GMtrophyaeniB  (GaEtneBcl-ctSHB) . 

Pie.  210.— Transverse  section  thruugh  uu  ombrjonio  Eorth-w 
Blcin-SQDBOry  layer]  hm,  aldn-QbroDS  lajer;  tlf,  JiiIceHTial-GbrDUB  layer;  dj, 
inteBtinat-glandulnr  lajer  1  a,  inteetinEil  cavit;  ;  c,  body-cavit;,  or  Caloma  j 
n,norTe-gBnKliai  u,  piimitiro  kidnojB. 

Fro.  211.— A  Gliding  Worm  [Rhdhdocmlum).  Froni  the  brain  or  upper 
throat  gang-lion  (jfl  norres  (n)  mdiate  townria  the  eVin  (/),  the  eyes  (au), 
tbe  organ  of  smell  (wa),  and  the  month  (111)  :   h,  testes 
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throat  ganglion,"  situated  above  the  throat  (Fig.  211,  g ;  Plate 
V.  Fig,  11,  m.).  The  complex  central  nervous  system  of  all 
higher  animals  has  developed  from  this  simple  rudiment. 
In  the  higher  Worms,  e.g.,  the  Earth-worms,  according  to 
Kowalcvsky,  the  earliest  rudiment  of  the  central  nervous 
system  (Fig  210,  n)  ia  a  local  thickening  of  the  skin- 
sensory  layer  {ks),  which  afterwards  becomes  entirely 
detached  from  the  horn-plate.  Even  the  medullaTy  tube  of 
Vertebratea  has  the  same  origin.  From  the  germ-histoiy 
of  Man,  we  already  know  that  this  meduUary  tube,  the 
commencement  of  the  central  nervous  system,  originally 
develops  from  the  outer  skin-covering. 

Let  us  now  turn  aside  from  these  very  interesting 
features  in  evolution,  and  examine  the  development  of  the 
later  human  skin-covering,  with  its  hairs,  sweat-glands,  etc. 
Physiologically, thia  outer  covering  {der'ma.or  tegumentuw.) 
plays  a  double  part.  The  skin,  in  the  first  place,  forms  the 
general  protective  covering  (integv/mentwm  com/mune)  which 
covers  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  and  protects  all  other 
parta  As  such,  it,  at  the  same  time,  effects  a  certain  ex- 
cliange  of  matter  between  the  body  and  the  surrounding 
atmospheric  air  (perspiration  or  skin-breathing).  In  Uie 
second  place,  the  skin  is  the  oldest  and  most  primitive 
sense-organ,  the  organ  of  touch,  which  effects  the  sensation 
of  the  surrounding  temperature  and  of  the  pressme  or  re- 
sistance of  bodies  with  which  it  comes  in  contact. 

The  human  skin,  like  that  of  all  higher  animals,  consists 
essentially  of  two  distinct  parts ;  of  the  outer-skin,  and  of 
the  underlying  leather-skin.  The  outer-skin  (epidermis) 
consists  only  of  simple  cells,  and  contains  no  blood-vessela 
(Fig.  212,  ab).     It  develops  from  the  first  of  the  secondary 
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^^H    germ-layera  from  the  skin-sensory  layer,  and,  directly,  I 
^^M     the  horn-plate  of  the  latter.     The  leather-skin  (corium),  c 
^^H     the  conti'ary,  consists  principally  of  connective  or  fiLrou^ 


I 


ctly,  from    * 
,  on 

t'OU^^ 


Fia.  212.— EnoiBii  skin 
in  porpendicnlar  Beolion 
(aCtei  Ecfcer),  mnoh  en- 
larged I  a,  horny  atniLum  of 
oatsr-alcin  ^epidermit)  ;  b, 
DiDoone  Btretilm  of  oater- 
tkin  i  e,  pn)iiUra  of  the 
leuthor-akiD  (atrium) ;  d, 
faloi:d-veBBQld  of  the  Intter  ; 
e,  /,  eiccetory  dnota  of  the 
sweot.glanda  (g) ;  h,  tal- 
globuleB  uf  iha  leather-skin ; 
i,  narve,  passing  abore  iuto 
a  tonoli-bodf,  ^h 


tissue,  contains  numerous  blood-vessels  and  nerves,  and  has 
a  different  origin.  It  develops  from  the  outer  stratum  of 
the  second  secondary  gerrn-Iayer,  from  the  skin-fibrous  layer. 
The  leather-skin  is  much  thicker  than  the  outer-skm.  In 
ita  deeper  part,  the  "  suhcutia,"  lie  many  masses  of  fat-cells 
(Fig.  212,  k).  Its  upper  part,  the  true  "  cutU,"  or  papillary 
layer,  forms,  over  nearly  the  whole  surface  of  tha  body,  a 
number  of  microscopic  cone-shaped  wartH,  or  papillie,  whi 
tit  iuto  the  overlying  epidermis  (c).  These  touch-warta, 
sensory  papillie,  contain  the  most  delicate  of  all  the  aensoiy 
organs  of  the  akin,  the  " corpibscitla  tactv^."     Other  paptlbe 
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contain  morcly  the  terminal  loops  of  the  nutritive  blood- 
vessels of  the  akin  (cd).  All  these  different  parts  of  the 
leather-skin  originate,  by  differentiation, from  the  cells,  oiigi- 
nally  homogeneous,  of  the  leather- pi  ate,  the  outer  lamella 
of  the  skin-fibrous  layer  (Fig.  112,  kpr,  vol.  i.  p.  352;  Plates  IV. 
and  v.,  I;  Figs.  65-G9.  hf.  p.  277).'" 

AnSilogously,  all  the  constituent  parts  and  appendages  of 
the  outer-skin  (epidcrmia)  originate,  by  differentiation,  from 
the  homogeneous  cells  of  the  horn-plate  (Fig,  213).     At  a 
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f  10.  213.— Cells  of  the  rniter- 
embryo  of  two  mootha. 


iHa  (Bpidarmw)  of 
(After  KosllIkBr.) 


very  early  period,  the  simple  cell-layer 
of  this  horn-plate  splits  into  two  dis- 
tinct strata.  The  inner,  softer  stratum 
(Fig.  212,  b)  is  called  the  mucous  layer; 
the  outer,  harder  stratum  {a),  the  hom-Iayer  of  the  outer- 
skin.  The  surl'ace  of  this  horn-layer  is  continually  worn 
out  and  thrown  off;  new  cell-strata,  produced  by  the 
growth  of  the  underlying  mucous  layer,  take  its  place. 
Originally  the  outer-akin  forms  an  entirely  simple  cover 
over  the  surface  of  the  body.  Afterwards,  however,  sundiy 
appendages  develop  from  this  both  internally  and  ex- 
ternally. The  internal  appendages  are  the  akin-glands; 
the  sweat-glands,  the  sebaceous  glands,  etc.  The  external 
appendages  are  hair,  nails,  etc. 

The  glands  of  the  skin-covering  are  at  first  merely 
solid  plug-shaped  growths  of  the  outer-skin  (epiderviia), 
which  penetrate  into  the  underlying  leather-akin  {coriuni) 
(Fig.  2l4i).     A  canal  afterwards  forms  inside  these  solid 
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^^H  plugs   (2,  3),  eith:r  owing   to  the  softening  an^    breaking 

^^M  up  of  the  central  cells,  or  as  the  result  of  a  fluid  internally 

^^B  Becreted.    Some  of  the^e  skin-glands  remain  unbranched,  as, 

^^H  for  instance,  the  sweat-glands  (e,f,g).     These  glands,  which 

^^H  secrete  the  sweat,  are  of  great  length,  their  ends  forming  a 

^^V  coil  J  they  never  branch,  however ;  and  the  same  ia  to  be 

^^B  said  of  the  glands  which  secrete  the  fatty  wax  of  the   ears. 

FlQ.  214.— Endiinenta  of  tBar-glandB 
fniia  a  baman  embryo  of  four  months. 
(After  Eoelliker.)  1 .  Earlioat  rudiment  the 
shapeof  asimple,  »oliclplng.  2  and  3.  Fur- 
ther developed  radiments,  which  branch 
and  becomo  hollow  :  a,  a  solid  oSEhool ; 
e,  ;;eli- covering  of  the  hollow  offehoot;/, 
radiment  iif  the  fibrous  covering,  which 
aft^i'wards  forma  the  leatbar*akiD  ronzd 
the  glands. 

Most  other  skin-glands  give  out 

shoots  and  branches,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  tear-glands,   situated 
on  the  upjier  eyelid,  which  secrete 
the  tears  (Fig.  214),  and  also  tlje 
sebaceous  glands,  which  produce  the  fatty  sehaeeous  matter, 
and   generally    op  on   into    the   hair-follicles.      The    sweat 
and  sebaceous  glands  occur  only  in  Mammals,     The  tear- 
glands,  on  the  contrary,  are  found  in  all  the  three  classes  Q 
Amnion  Animals,  in  Reptiles,  Birds,  and  Mammals, 
are  not  represented  in  the  lower  Vertebrates. 

Very  remarkable   skin-glands,  found  in  all  Mammals, 
and   in  them  exclusively,  ai-e  the  milk-glands   (glandulcE 
mammalei.   Figs.   2X.'>,   216).      They  supply  milk  for  thg-'l 
nourishment  of  the  new-bom  Mammal.     Notwithatandi 
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^eir  extraordinai'j'  size,  these  important  organs  are  merely 
large  sebaceous  skin-glands  (Plate  V.  Fig.  16,  md).  The 
milk  h  produced  by  liquefaction  of  the  fatty  milk-cells 
within  the  branched  milk-gland  pouch  (Fig.  215,  c),  just 
as  the  sebaceous  matter  of  the  akin,  and  the  iatty  matter 
of  the  hair  are  produced  by  the  breaking  up  of  fatty 
sebaceous  cells  within  the  scbaceoua  skin-glands.  The 
excretory  passages  of  the  milk -glands  enlarge  into  sac-like 
milk-ducts  (b),  which  again  become  narrower  (a),  and  open, 
through  from  sixteen  to  twenty-four  minute  apeiiures,  into 
the  nipple  of  the  breast.  The  fii-at  rudiment  of  this  large 
and  complex   gland  is  a  very  simple  conical  plug  in  the 


>'io  216  —The  breaat  of  tlis  famule  in  aectioD :  e.  grape-like  glandiilnr 
.obnles  ,  6,  enlarged  milk  ducta  a,  narrow  exorotory  duata,  opening  tlirough 
^B  breoat-nipple.      (After  H.  MeyDr.) 

Fig.  216.~Milk-glandaof  a  uew-boru  cbild:  o,  original  central  gland 
b,  smaller,  and  c,  liirgor  branches  of  the  latter.     (After  Langei'.) 
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outer-skin  (epidermis),  which  extends  into  the  leather-slcia 
(coriam),  and  thare  branehGs.  In  the  new-bom  chQd  it 
consists  merely  of  from  twelve  to  eighteen  radiating  lobules 
(Fig,  216).  These  gradually  branch,  the  excretory  passages 
become  hollow,  and  a.  large  quantity  of  fatty  matter  collects 
between  the  lobules.  Thus  ia  developed  the  prominent 
breast  of  the  female  (mamma),  on  the  summit  of  which 
rises  the  nipple  (inammilla),  adapted  for  being  sucked.*" 
The  nipple  does  not  appear  until  after  the  railk-gland 
is  already  formed;  this  ontogenetic  phenomenon  is  very 
interesting,  because  the  more  ancient  Mammals  (the  parent- 
forms  of  the  entire  class)  bad  no  nipples.  In  them,  the  milk 
simply  emerged  through  a  plane,  sieve-like  perforated  spot 
in  the  abdominal  akin,  as  ia  even  now  the  case  in  the  lowest 
extant  Mammals,  the  Beaked  Animals  (Monotremata ;  p.  146). 
On  account  of  this  character  these  animals  may  be  called 
Amasta  (without  nipple).  In  many  of  the  lower  mammals 
there  are  numerous  milk-glands,  situated  at  various  points  of 
the  ventral  side.  In  the  human  female  there  is  usually  only 
a  pair  of  milk-glands,  placed  on  the  point  of  the  breast,  as  in 
Apes,  Bats,  Elephants,  and  some  other  Mammals,  Occasion- 
ally,however,  even  in  the  human  female  two  pairs  of  breast 
glands  (or  even  more)  appear,  \ying  one  behind  the  other ; 
this  must  be  regarded  as  a  reversion  to  an  older  parent- 
form.  Sometimes  these  glands  are  well  developed  even  in 
the  male,  and  are  capable  of  being  sucked,  though  as  a  rule 
they  exist  in  the  male  sex  only  as  rudimentary  org.ins  with- 
out function. 

Just  as  the  skin  glands  originate  as  local  growths  of 
the  outer  skin  in  an  inward  direction,  so  the  appendages 
in,  called  hair  and  nails,  originate  as  local  growtt 
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of  tlie  outer  skin  in  an  outward  direction.  The  nails  (un- 
ffues),  which  are  important  protective  formations  over  the 
bind  surface  of  the  most  sensitive  parts  of  our  limhs — the 
tips  of  the  Bngcrs  and  toes — are  homy  products  of  the 
epidermk,  common  to  us  with  the  Apes.  In  their  place, 
the  lower  Mammals  generally  possess  claws,  and  the 
Hoofed  Animals  (Ungulaia)  hoofs.  The  parent-form  of 
Mammals  undouhtedly  had  claws,  such  as  appear  in  a 
rudimentary  state  in  the  Salamander.  The  hoofs  of  the 
Hoofed  Animals  and  the  naib  of  Apes  and  of  Man  originated 
from  the  claws  of  more  ancient  Mammals.  In  the  human 
embryo  the  firet  rudiment  of  the  nails  first  appears  (between 
the  horn-layer  and  the  mucous  layer  of  this  outer  skin) 
in  the  fourth  month.  Their  edges  do  not,  however,  project 
until  the  end  of  the  sixth  month. 

The  most  interesting  and  important  appendages  of  the 
outer  akin  are  the  hairs,  which,  on  account  of  their  peculiar 
structure  and  mode  of  origin,  must  be  regarded  as  very 
characteristic  of  the  whole  Mammalian  class.  Hairs,  it  is 
true,  appear  widely  distributed  in  many  lower  animals,  e.g., 
in  Insects  and  Worms.  But  these  hairs,  hke  those  of  plants, 
are  thread-like  processes  of  the  outer  surface,  and  differ 
from  Mammalian  hairs  in  their  characteristically  finer 
structure  and  in  their  mode  of  development  Hence  Oken 
rightly  called  Mammals  "hairy  animals."  The  hairs  of 
Man,  as  of  all  other  Mammals,  consist  simply  of  epidermic 
cells  peculiarly  differentiated  and  arranged.  In  their  first 
state,  they  appear  in  the  embryo  as  solid  plug-shaped  pro- 
cesses of  the  epi<lcrmis  which  penetrate  into  the  underlying 
leather-skin  (corium),  as  do  the  sebaceous  and  the  sweat 
glands.     As  in  the  latter,  the  simple  plug  consists  oiiginally 
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of  U16  ordinary  epiclermic  cella.  Within  tliis  a  firrticr 
central  cellular  masa  of  conical  shape  soon  forms.  This 
increases  considerably  in  lengthy  detaches  itself  from  the 
surrounding  cellular  naasa,  the  "  root-sheath,"  and  finally 
makes  its  way  to  the  outside,  appearing  above  the  outer 
surface  as  a  hair-stem.  The  deepest  part,  buried  in  f 
akin,  the  hair  follicle,  is  the  root  of  the  hair,  and  is  a 
rounded  by  the  root-sheath.  In  the  human  embryo  1 
first  hairs  make  their  appearance  at  the  end  of  the  : 
or  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  month. 

During  the  last  three  or  four  months  before  birth  i 
human  embryo  is  usually  covered  by  a  thick  coating  of  deli- 
cate woolly  hairs.  This  embryonic  wool-covering  (lanuyo) 
is  often  lost  during  the  last  weeks  of  embryonic  life,  and, 
at  any  rate,  soon  after  birth,  when  it  is  replaced  by  the 
thinner  permanent  hair-covering.  These  later  permanent 
hairs  grow  out  of  hair  folliclea  which  are  developed  from 
the  root^shoaths  of  the  deciduous  woolly  hair.  In  the 
human  embryo,  the  embryonic  woolly  hair  usually  covers 
the  entire  body,  with  the  exception  of  the  palms  of  the 
hands  and  the  soles  of  the  feet.  These  parts  remain  bare, 
just  as  in  all  Apes  and  most  other  Mammals.  Not  un- 
fi-equently  the  woolly  coat  of  the  embryo  differs  considerably^ 
in  colour  from  the  later  permanent  hairy  covering.  Thnfl 
for  instance,  it  sometimes  happens  in  our  own  Indo-Oer-" 
manic  race  that  fair-haired  pai'ents  are  shocked  to  find 
their  children,  at  their  first  appearance,  covered  by  a  dark 
brown,  or  even  black,  woolly  covering  It  is  only  after  this 
has  been  shed,  that  the  permanent  fair  hair,  which  the 
child  inherits  from  its  parents,  makes  its  appearance. 
Occftsionolly  the  dark  hair  is  retained  for  several  weeki 
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or  even  months,  after  birth.  This  remarkable  -woolly 
covering  can  only  be  explained  aa  an  inheritance  horn  our 
primordial  long-haired  ancestors,  the  Apes. 

It  is  equally  worthy  of  note  that  many  of  the  higher 
Apes  resemble  Man  in  the  thin  coat  of  hair  which  coveis 
certain  parts  of  their  body.  In  most  Apes,  especially  in 
the  higher  Catarhines,  the  face  is  nearly  or  even  quite  bare, 
or  is  covered  with  hairs  as  thin  and  as  short  as  thoee  of 
Man.  In  these  Apes  also,  just  as  in  Man,  the  hair  on  the 
Lack  of  the  head  is  usually  distinguished  by  its  length, 
and  the  males  often  have  much  beard  and  whisker.  (Cf. 
Fig.  202,  p.  175).  In  both  cases  this  masculine  adornment 
has  been  acquired  in  consequence  of  sexual  selection. 
In  some  Apes  the  breast  and  the  inner  sides  of  the  joints 
are  very  thinly  covered  with  hair — far  less  abundantly  than 
is  the  back  and  the  outer  sides  of  the  joints.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  not  imfrequently  see  the  shoulders,  the  back,  and 
the  outer  sides  of  the  limbs  thickly  covered  with  hair  in 
men  of  Indo-Germanic  or  Semitic  race.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  in  some  families  abundant  hair  on  the  body  is 
hereditary,  as  is  the  relative  vigour  and  character  of  the 
hair-growth  of  the  beard  and  head.  These  great  diflFerences 
in  the  total  and  partial  hairiness  of  the  body,  which  appear 
very  striking  not  only  when  we  compare  different  races  of 
man,  hut  even  when  we  compare  many  families  belonging 
to  the  same  race,  are  very  simply  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  entire  baiiy  covering  of  Man  is  a  rudimentary 
organ,  an  unused  inheritance,  which  has  been  transmitted 
from  the  more  hirsute  Apes.  In  this  matter,  Man  resembles 
the  Elephant,  Ilhinoceros,  Hippopotamus,  Whale,  and  other 
Uanimals  of  varioun  ordera  which   have  also  entirely  or 
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partially  lost  their  original  coat  of  hair  in  consequence  of 

adaptation.'" 

The  form  of  Adaptation  which  haa  degraded  the  growth 
of  hail"  on  most  parts  of  the  human  body,  while  preserving 
it,  or  even  greatly  developing  it,  on  certain  paints,  was,  in  all 
probability,  sexual  selection.  Aa  Darwin  has  very  clearly 
shown  in  his  work  on  "  The  Descent  of  Man,"  sexual  selec- 
tion has  had  especially  great  influence  in  this  respect.  In 
consequence  of  the  male  Anthropoid  Apes,  in  selecting  a 
pai'tner,  preferring  those  females  which  were  least  hairy, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  females  preferring  those  suitors 
which  were  distinguished  by  peculiarly  fine  beard  or  head- 
hair,  the  general  hirsutenesa  of  the  body  was  gradually 
degraded,  while  the  beard  and  the  hair  of  the  head  were 
advanced  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection.  Climatic  con- 
ditions, and  other  circumstances  unknown  to  ua,  may, 
however,  also  have  promoted  the  loss  of  the  hairy  coat. 

In  proof  of  the  assertion  that  the  hairy  covering  of 
Man  is  directly  inherited  from  the  Anthropoid  Apes,  we 
find,  according  to  Darwin,  a  curious  evidence  in  the  direc- 
tion, otherwise  inexplicable,  in  which  the  rudimentary 
hairs  lie  on  our  arms.  Both  on  the  upper  and  on  the 
lower  arm  the  hairs  are  directed  towards  the  elbow,  where 
they  meet  at  an  obtuse  angle.  Except  in  Man,  this  striking 
arrangement  occurs  only  in  the  Anthropoid  Apes,  the  Gorilla. 
Chimpanzee,  Orang,  and  several  species  of  Gibbons.  In 
other  Gibbons  the  hairs  of  both  the  lower  and  the  upper  ann 
are  directed  towards  the  hand,  as  in  other  Mammals.  This 
remarkable  peculiarity  of  Anthropoids  and  of  Man  can 
only  be  explained  on  the  assumption  that  oiu-  common  ape- 
like ancestors   were   accustomed,  as  they   are   even  now, 
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during  rain,  to  bring  their  hands  together  over  their  heads, 
or  over  a  branch  overhanging  their  heads.  The  reverse 
direction  of  tho  haii-s,  when  the  arms  were  in  tliis  position 
caused  the  rain  to  I'un  off.  Thus,  even  yet,  the  direction 
of  the  hairs  on  our  lower  arm  testifies  to  this  advantageous 
liabit  of  our  Ape-ancestors. 

If  the  skill  and  its  appendages  are  minutely  examined, 
Comparative  Anatomy  and  Ontogeny  supply  many  similar 
important  "records  of  creation,"  showing  that  they  are 
directly  inherited  from  the  skin-covering  of  the  Ape.  We 
obtained  our  skin  and  hair  by  inheritance,  immediately 
from  Anthropoid  Apes,  these  from  the  lower  Apes,  which, 
in  turn,  inherited  the  sauie  parts  from  lower  Mammals. 
Tliis  is  also  true  of  the  other  great  organ-system  which 
is  developed  from  the  skin-sensory  layer — of  the  nervous 
system  and  the  sensory  organs.  This  very  highly  developed 
organ  system,  which  pcrfonns  the  highest  vital  functions — 
those  of  the  mind — we  have  inherited  immediately  from 
the  Apes,  and  mediately  from  Mammals  of  a  lower  order. 

The  human  nervous  system,  like  that  of  all  other 
Mammals,  is,  in  its  developed  condition,  a  very  complex 
apparatus,  the  anatomical  arrangement  and  the  physiological 
activity  of  which  may,  in  general  terms,  be  compared  to  a 
telegraph  system.  The  central  marrow  (TneduUa),  or  cen- 
tral nervous  system,  represents  the  principal  station,  the  in- 
numerable "ganglion  cells"  (Fig.  7,  vol.  i,  p.  129}  of  which  are 
connected  with  each  other  and  with  numerous  very  delicate 
conducting  Unes  by  their  branched  processes.  The  latter 
are  Uie  peripheric  "  nerve  fibres,"  distributed  over  the  whole 
sui-face  of  the  body;  these,  together  with  tlicir  terminal 
apparatus,  the  sense-organs,  etc.,  constitute  tlie  "conductive 
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marrow,"  tbe    peripheric  nerve-system.     Some,  as  seni 
nerve-fibres,  convey  the  sensations  of  the  akin  and  of  othi 
sense-oT^ans  to  the  central  me<liilla ;  others,  as  motor  nen 
fibres,  transmit  the  impulses  from  the  central  marrow  to  t 
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FiG.  217.— Hninan  bd 
of  three  mimths,  in  lui 
eixe,  asBu  Trum  tho  derail 
the  braiu  Hjid.  dorsal  mu 
eipoacd  (after  Koelliker) 
liernisphereB  of  (he  corebmui 
( fore- brain)  ;  n,  "  roiir-btlib«,'j 
(mid-brain)  ;  ( 
(hind -bra  in,  or  ceriibell\ 
Beluw  the  latloT 
throe-come  red  "netk-medullfl' 
(aftor-bratD). 

Tra.  218.— Central  marr«w 
of  B,  haman  embryo  of  four 
months,  in  natural  sise,  seen 
from  tbe  duraat  side  (alter 
Koelliker) :  It,  largo  betni- 
Bpherea;  c,  "  fonr-bnlbs ;"  c, 
Bmall  brain  ;  mn,  neck-medal  la. 
lielow  this  the  dorsal  medalls 


The  central  nervous  system,  or  central  marrow  (medulla 
■centralis),  is  the  actual  organ  of  mental  activities,  in  the 
stricter  sense.  Whatever  view  is  taken  of  tha  intimate 
connection  between  this  organ  aud  its  functions,  it  Ls,  at 
least,  certain  that  those  of  its  special  activities  which  we 
call  sensation,  volition,  and  thought,  are  in  man,  as  in  all 
the  higher  animals,  inseparably  connected  with  the  normal 
development  of  this  matarial  organ.  Hence  we  must  neces- 
sarily take  a  deep  interest  in  the  histoiyof  the  development 
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of  this  organ.  As  it  alone  can  give  us  the  most  important 
information  as  to  the  nature  of  our  "  mind,"  it  commands 
our  most  earnest  attention.  For  if  the  central  marrow 
develops  in  the  human  embryo  exactly  as  in  the  embryos 
of  all  other  Mammals,  then  the  development  of  tlie  human 
mental  organ  from  the  same  central  organ  of  other  Mammals 
and,  more  remotely,  from  that  of  lower  Vertebrates,  cannot 
be  questioned.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  dispute  the 
enormous  significance  of  these  phenomena  of  development. 

In  order  to  appreciate  these  rightly,  a  few  words  must 
first  he  said  as  to  the  general  form  and  anatomical  construc- 
tion of  the  developed  central  marrow  in  Man.  Like  the 
central  nervous  system  of  all  other  Skulled  Animals  {Cra- 
niota),  it  consists  of  two  distinct  parts :  firstly,  of  the  brain 
or  the  medulla  of  the  head  (enccpkalon,  or  medulla  ca- 
pitia),  and,  secondly,  of  the  spinal  marrow  {medatla  api- 
Ttalis).  The  fonner  is  enclosed  in  the  bony  skull,  or  "brain 
case,"  the  latter  in  the  bony  vertebral  canal,  which  is  com- 
posed of  a  consecutive  series  of  veiiebrEe,  sliaped  like  signet 
rings.  (Cf  Plate  V.  Fig.  16,  m.)  From  the  brain  proceed 
twelve  pairs  of  head  nerves,  from  the  spinal  marrow  thirty- 
one  pairs  of  medullary  or  spinal  nerves  for  the  remainder 
of  the  body.  The  spinal  marrow,  when  examined  merely 
anatomicaUy,  appears  as  a  cylindrical  cord  with  a  spindle- 
shaped  swelling  in  the  region  of  the  neck  (at  the  last  of  the 
neck-vertebra;)  and  another  in  the  lumbar  region  (at  the 
first  lumbar  vertebra.  Figs,  217,  218).  At  tho  swelling  at 
the  throat  the  large  nerves  of  the  upper  limbs  pass  off  from 
the  spinal  marrow,  and  those  of  the  lower  limbs  fi-om  the 
swelling  in  the  lumbar  region.  The  upper  end  of  thu  spinal 
marrow  passes  through  the  neck-marrow  (medulla  oblon- 
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gata)  into  the  brain.  The  spioal  marrow  appears  indeed  to 
be  a  denae  ma^  of  nervous  substance;  but  along  its  axis 
passes  a  very  narrow  canal,  which  is  continued  in  front 
into  the  larger  cavities  of  the  brain,  and  which,  like  those 
cavities,  is  filled  with  a  clear  fluid. 

The  brain  forms  a  considerable  mass  of  nervous  sut>- 
stance,  of  very  complex,  minute  structure,  which  occupies 


Ft  a.  £1D.— Unmsn  brain, 
Been  from  Che  lower  aide. 
(After  H.  Meyer.)  Abore  (in 
front)  IB  tbe  large  brain 
{cerebrum),  with  eitensivelf 
branoiied  fnrrowB;  below  (be- 
hind) ia  the  small  brain  (cere- 
bcUtim),  with  narrow  paiallel 
farrows.  The  Boman  cmnberB 
indicate  the  roots  of  the  twcive 
paira  of  bmin  nerres  in  ordec 
from  front  to  back. 
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the  greater  part  of  the  skull-cavity ;  it  is  roughly  distil 
guishable  into  two  main  parts — the  large  and  small  brain 
(cerebrwrn,  and  cereheUuTn).  The  former  ia  situated  in 
front  and  over  the  latter,  and  its  surface  exhibits  the  well- 
known  characteristic  convolutions  and  furrows  (Figs.  219, 
220).  On  its  upper  surface  it  ia  divided  by  a  deep  longi- 
tudinal slit  into  two  lateral  halves,  the  so-called  "great 
hemispheres,"  which  are  connected  by  means  of  a  bridge,  or 
"cross-piece"  (corpus  callosum).  A  deep  transverse  fiasure 
separates  the  large  brain  {cerehrum)  from  the  smail  brain 
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fceTebellum),  The  latter  is  situated  more  posteriorly  and 
inferiorly,  and  shows  on  its  outer  surface  eiiually  numerous 
furrows,  which  are,  however,  much  finer  and  more  regular, 


"iTia.  220.— Human  brain,  BPon  fiom  the  left  Bida.  (After  H.  Me jer.)  The 
forrowB  of  the  large  brain  are  indicated  by  large,  thick  lines,  thoBS  (J  the 
imaUbrainbyenerlineH.  Below  the  latter  tho  neck-maiTDW  is  viaibla.  f-f, 
Cental  conralntioiiB ;  Cb.  a  Ce.  p,  oeotral  confelntioiiB ;  R,  Gsenre  of  Bolon- 
JDB;  5,  Sylriaa  figure;  T,  temporal  or  parallel  Bssarsi  Pa,  parietal  lobej  An, 
the  annectaut  ooDTolations ;  PO,  pnrieto-oacipital  GsEiire  ;  Sn,  Bapra-marginal 
MnTDlntionj  IP,  intra-parietal  fissure;  t,  tomporo -sphenoidal  oonvolntion. 

and  between  them  are  curved  ridgea  (Fig.  219,  lower  part). 
The  small  brain  is  alao  divided  into  two  lateral  halves  by  a 
longitudinal  furrow;  these  are  the  "small  hemispheres," 
which  are  connected  at  the  top  by  a  worm-like  cross-piece, 
the  "  brain-woi-m  "  (verTnis).  and  at  the  bottom  by  a  bridge 
yponavarolii;  Fig.  219,  VL). 

Comparative  Anatomy  and  Ontogeny  show,  however,  that 
in  Man,  as  in  all  other  Skulled  Animals,  the  brain  originally 
consists  not  of  two  but  of  five  distinct  parts  lying  ono 
behind  another.    These  originally  appear  in  the  embryo  of  all 
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SkuUed  Animals  (Craniota),  from  the  Cyclostomi  and  Fishes 
up  to  Man,  in  exactly  the  Bame  form,  as  five  bladders 
placed  one  behind  the  other.  Alike  in  their  first  rudiments, 
they,  however,  diifer  in  their  further  development.  In  Man 
and  aJl  higher  Mammals  the  first  of  these  five  bladders,  the 
fore-brain,  develops  so  excessively  that,  when  mature, 
forms,  both  in  size  and  weight,  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
whole  brain.  To  it  belong,  not  only  the  great  hcmisphei 
but  also  the  bridge  (corpus  calloawm),  which  connects  these 
two,  the  olfactory  lobes,  from  which  proceed  the  nerves  of 
smell,  and  most  of  the  processes  lying  on  the  roof  and  floor 
of  the  great  lateral  cavities  of  the  two  hemispheres ;  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  large  streaked  bodies  (corpora  atriata). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  "  centres  of  sight,"  which  lie  be- 
tween the  streaked  bodies,  belong  to  the  second  main  part, 
which  develops  from  the  twixt-brain ;  and  to  the  same  part 
belong  the  third  brain  ventiicle  (which  is  single)  and  tlie 
processes  known  as  the  "funnel"  (infiindibulu.m),  the 
gray  mass,  and  the  "  cone  "  (cotiariuTri).  Behind  these,  and 
between  the  large  brain  and  the  email  brain,  we  find  a  little 
mass,  composed  of  two  paii-s  of  tosses,  and  called  the  "foui 
bulbs,"  on  account  of  two  superficial  furrows  which  ci 
each  other  at  right  angles,  thus  quartering  the  whole 
(Figs.  217,  m,  218,  v).  Tliough  these  "  four  bulbs  "  are 
insignificant  in  Man  and  the  higher  Mammalia,  they 
constitute  a  distinct  part  of  the  brain,  the  third,  or  mid- 
brain, which  is,  on  the  contrary,  especially  well  developed 
in  the  lower  Vertebrates.  The  next  or  fourth  part  of  the 
brain  is  the  hind-brain,  or  small  brain  (cerebellum),  in  the 
Btrict  sense  of  the  term,  with  its  single  middle  proi 
the  "worm"  (uerwiis),  arid  iia  two  lateral  parts. 
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hemispheres"  (Figs.  217,  c,  218,  c).  Behicd  this  comes,  finally, 
the  fifth  and  last  part,  the  "  neck-marrow  "  (medulla  oblon- 
gata, Fig.  21S,  mo),  which  includes  the  single  fourth  hraiii 
ventricle  and  the  adjoining  processes  (pyramids,  olives,  and 
restiform  bodies).  The  neck  medulla  passes  directly  down 
into  the  spinal  marrow.  The  narrow  central  canal  of  the 
spinal  marrow  extends  into  the  wider  "  fourth  ventricle  "  of 
the  neck  meduUa,  which  is  rhomboidal  in  shape,  and  the 
floor  of  which  forms  the  "  rhomboid  groove."  From  this 
proceeds  a  narrow  duct,  called  the  "  aqueduct  of  Sylvius," 
which  leads  through  the  "  four-hulba  "  into  the  third  ven- 
tricle, situated  between  the  two  "  centres  of  sight ; "  and 
this  cavity  in  turn  is  connected  with  the  pair  of  lateral 
cavities  which  lie  right  and  left  hi  the  large  hemispheres. 
All  the  cavities  of  the  central  marrow  are.  therefore,  directly 
connected  together.  Individually  all  these  parts  of  the  brain 
which  we  have  enumerated  have  an  infinitely  complex, 
minute  structure,  which  we  cannot  now  study,  and  which 
hardly  beara  on  our  subject.  This  wonderful  brain-struc- 
ture, as  it  occurs  only  in  Man  and  the  higher  Vertebrates,  is 
of  the  highest  importance,  simply  because,  in  all  Skulled 
Animals  (Craniota),  it  develops  from  the  same  simple  rudi- 
ments, from  the  five  brain -bladders  already  enumerated. 
(Cf.  Plates  VI,  and  VII.) 

Before  we  direct  our  attention  to  the  individual  develop- 
ment of  the  complex  brain  from  this  series  of  simple 
bladders,  we  will,  in  order  to  understand  the  matter  more 
clearly,  glance  for  a  moment  at  those  lower  animals  which 
have  no  such  brain.  Even  in  the  skull-lesa  Vertebrates,  in 
the  Amphioxus,  there  is  no  real  brain.  In  this  case  the 
whole  central  marrow  is  merely  a  simple  cylindrical  cord 
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traversing  the  body  longitudinally,  and  terminating  in  front 
almost  as  simply  as  at  the  other  end :  it  La  a  simple  medul- 
lary tube  (Plate  XI.  Fig.  15,  m).  We  found,  however,  that 
the  rudiment  of  the  same  simple  medullary  tube  occurs  in 
the  ascidian  larva  (Plate  X.  Fig.  5,  m)  and  in  the  same  cha- 
racteristic position,  above  the  notochord.  Moreover,  when 
closely  examined  a  small  bladder-like  swelling  may  be  seen 
at  the  fore  end  of  the  medullary  tube  in  these  two  closely 
allied  animals ;  this  is  the  first  indication  of  a  separation  of 
the  medullary  tube  into  brain  (mi)  and  spinal  marrow  (tw,). 
When,  however,  we  consider  the  undeniable  I'elationship  of 
the  Ascidia  to  the  rest  of  the  Worms,  it  is  evident  that  the 
simple  central  marrow  of  the  former  exactly  answers  to  the 
simple  nerve -ganglion  which,  in  the  lower  Woitos  lies  above 
the  throat  {pharynx),  and  which  has,  therefore,  long  been 
called  the  "  upper  throat  ganglion  "  (ganglion  pharyngewm 
superiiis).  In  the  Gliding  Worms  (Turbellaria)  the  whole 
nerve  system  consists  merely  of  this  simple  ganglion,  which  ia 
situated  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  body,  and  from  which  nerve- 
threads  radiate  to  the  difierent  parts  of  the  body  (Fig.  211,3n) 
This  upper  throat  ganghon  of  the  lower  Worms  ia  evidently 
the  rudiment  from  which  the  more  complex  central  marrow 
of  the  higher  animals  has  developed.  An  elongation  of  the 
upper  throat  ganglion  along  the  dorsal  side  gave  rise  to 
the  medidlary  tube,  which  is  characteristic  of  Vertebrates 
and  the  young  forms  of  Ascidia  alone.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  all  other  animals,  the  central  nerve  system  has  de- 
veloped in  a  very  different  manner  from  the  upper  throat 
ganglion;  in  Articulated  Animals  (Avthro2>oda)  especially, 
the  latter  has  developed  into  a  throat  (pharyngeal)  ring, 
with  a  ventral  maiTow ;  this  is  the  case,  also,  in  the  aiticu- 
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lated  Ringed  Worms  (Annelida)  and  the  Star-animals  {Echi- 
TioderTJia),  which  originated  I'rora  Ai'thropoda.  The  Soft- 
bodied  Animals  {MoHitsca)  also  have  a  throat  ring,  which  is 
quite  unrepresented  in  Vertebrates.  Only  in  Vertebrates 
the  central  marrow  developed  along  the  dorsal  side,  while 
in  all  other  animals  which  have  been  named  it  developed 
along  the  ventral  side  of  the  body.'^ 

Descending  below  the  Worms  we  find  very  many 
animals  which  are  entirely  without  a  nerve-system,  and  in 
which  the  functions  of  that  system  are  performed  simply  by 
the  outer  skin-covering — by  the  cells  of  the  skin-layer,  or 
es:oderm.  This  is  the  case  in  many  low  Plant  Animals 
(Zoophyta),  for  instance,  in  all  Sponges,  and  in  the  common 
fresh-water  Polyp,  the  Hydra.  It  was  also  undoubtedly  the 
case  in  all  extinct  Gastrjeads,  In  all  Primitive  Animals 
{Protozoa)  the  nerve-system  is,  of  course,  unrepresented,  for 
these  have  not  as  yet  attained  to  the  development  of  germ- 
layers. 

In  considering  the  individual  development  of  the  nerve- 
system  in  the  human  embryo,  we  must  first  of  all  start  from 
the  important  fact  already  mentioned,  that  the  fii'st  rudi- 
ment of  the  system  is  the  simple  medullary  tube,  which 
detaches  itself  from  the  outer  germ-layer  along  the  middle 
line  of  the  lyre-shaped  primitive  germ.  We  found  (Figs, 
85— 87,  vol.  i.  p.  298)  that  the  rectilineal  primitive  groove,  or 
dorsal  fnn'ow,  first  arises  in  the  centre  of  the  lyre-shaped 
germ  disa  On  each  side  of  this  rise  the  two  parallel  dorsal 
or  medullary  sweUings.  The  free  margins  of  these  bend  to- 
wards each  other,  coalesce,  and  form  the  closed  medullary  tube 
(Figs.  88-93.V0I.  i.  pp.  300-309).  At  fii-st  this  tube  hes  directly 
under   the   horn-plate ;   it  is,  however,  afterwards  situate 
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Fins.  231-233,— Ljro.Blinped  (or  aole-shaped)  germ-ahieU  of  a  Chick,  in 
throe  consecutive  atages  of  cTolption,  eocn  Irmn  the  dorsal  surface :  about 
twenty  limea  enlarged.  Fig.  221,  with  Bii  pairs  of  primitive  vertebrae. 
Tbe  brain  a  simple  bloildor  {hb).  The  medDllury  furrow  is  wide  open  from 
the  point  II,  very  wide  at  i.  mp.  Morrow  (or  medullurv)  plates  i  sp,  side- 
platea  j  y,  boundary  between  the  throat  cavity  (»h)  and  the  head-inteatina 
(ud).  Fig.  282,  with  ten  pairs  of  primitive  vertebrro.  The  brain  conHists  o( 
three  bladders  :  v,  fare.brain  |  m,  mid-brain  ;  h,  hind.brain,  c.  Heart ;  dr. 
jelk-veins.  The  medullary  farrow  is  wide  open  behind  (i).  mp,  Marrow- 
plates.  Fig.  223,  with  sixteen  pairs  of  pr:mitive  vertebra.  The  brain 
ooiwists  of  &TB  bladders:  i',  tore-brain;  i,  twixt-brainj  m.  mi  d -brain ;  h, 
hind-brain  i  n,  after-brain,  o.  Bye- vesicles  (  g,  ear-vesieles  i  p,  hearb  j  du, 
jelk-Tsina;  mp,  marrow-plabe.   uur,  priaiitive  veitebne, 
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quite  internally,  the  upper  edges  of  the  ptiinitive  vertebral 
[jlatea,  which  penetrate,  from  right  and  left,  in  between  the 
horn-plate  and  the  medullary  tube,  uniting  above  the  latter, 
and  thus  completely  embedding  it  iu  a  closed  canal.  As 
Oegenbaur  moat  aptly  remarks,  "  This  gradual  embedding 
in  the  interior  of  the  body  must  be  regarded  aa  an  incident 
acquired  in  connection  with  progressive  dirt'erentiation,  and 
with  the  consequent  higher  capacity,  by  which  the  most 
important  organ  of  the  system  is  secured  in  itii  mterior." 

To  every  thoughtful  and  unprejudiced  man  it  must 
appear  an  extremely  iinpoi-tant  and  pregnant  fact,  that  our 
mental  organ,  like  that  of  all  other  Skulled  Animals  {Cra- 
niota),  commences  in  the  same  way  and  in  exactly  the  same 
simple  form  la  which  this  orrfan  remains  for  life  in  the 
lowest  Vertebrate,  the  Amphiuxus  (vol  i.  p.  420,  Fig,  151; 
Plate  XI.  Fig.  15,  m).  In  the  Cycloatomi,  that  ia,  in  the  atage 
above  the  Acrania,  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  cylindrical 
medullary  tube  begins  to  extend,  at  an  early  period,  in  the 
fonn  of  a  jiear-shaped  bladder,  which  is  the  first  distinct 
rudiment  of  a  brain  (Plate  XL  Fig.  IG.tti,).  For  the  central 
medulla  of  Vertebrates  thus  first  distinctly  differentiates 
into  its  two  main  sections,  the  brain  (mi)  and  the  spinal 
marrow  (^n,).  The  first  faint  indication  of  this  important 
differentiation  is  discoverable  in  the  Amphioxus,  perhaps 
even  in  the  Aacidian  larva  (Plate  X.  Fig.  5). 

The  simple  bladder-like  form  of  the  brain,  which  is 
retained  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  Cyclostomi,  also 
appears  at  first  in  all  higher  Vertebrates  (Fig.  221,  hb).  In 
the  latter,  however,  it  soon  disappears,  in  consequence  of 
the  separation  of  the  simple  brain-bladder,  by  transverse 
contractions  of  its  circumference,  into  several  consecutive 
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parts.     Two  of  these  contractions  first  appear,   and 
aequently  the  brain  forma  three  consecutive  bladders 
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(After  Koellikw.)  Fig.  22D 
view  of  tha  whole  embryo  from 
the  durdal  ade-.  tbe  bram  and 
doraal  marrow  laid  bare.  Fig. 
225,  tba  brain  and  upper  part 
of  tbe  dortal  marrow  from  ^ 

left  aide.    Fig.  224,  the  brain  from  above:  v,  fure-brain;  a,  tnizt-br 

m  mid-braio]  A,  hind-brain ;  n,  after-brain. 
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222,  V,  m,  h).  The  first  and  third  of  these  three  primitiTe 
bladders  then  again  separate  by  transverse  contractions, 
each  into  two  parts,  and  thus  five  consecutive  bladder-likft, 
divisions  are  formed  (Fig.  223:  cf.  also  Plate  V.  Fi 
13-16  ;  Plates  VI.  and  VII.,  second  cross-line).  These  fii 
fundamental  brain-bladders,  which  re-occur  in  the  same  form" 
in  the  embryos  of  all  the  Skulled  Animals  {Graniota),  were 
first  clearly  recognized  by  Eaer,  who  understood  their  true 
importance  and  distinguished  them,  according  to  their  rela- 
tive positions,  by  very  appropriate  names,  which  are  still  in 
general  use  :  I.,  fore-brain  (v) ;  II.,  twixt-hrain  (z);  IIL,  mii 
brain  (m) ;  IV.,  hind-brain  (A) ,  and  V.,  after-brain  (m). 

In  all  Skulled  Animals,  from  the  Cyclostomi  to 
the  same  parts,  although  in  very  various  forms,  develop 
from  these  five  original  brain-bladders.  The  first  bladder, 
the  fore-brain  (^otopsyche,  v),  forms  by  far  the  largest  part 
of  the  so-called  "great  brain"  {cerebrum);  it  forms  the 
^eat  hemispheres,  the  olfactory  lobes,  tbe  streaked  bo 
(corpora  striata),  and  the  cross-piece  (corpus  callosu'i 
together   with    the   "  arch "   (fornix).      From   the  i 
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bladder,  the  twixt-brain  {deutopsyche,  z,)  proceed  primarily 
the  "centres  of  eight"  and  the  other  parts  wliich  aurround 
the  Bo-called  "  third  brain- ventricle,"  also  the  "  funnel " 
(tn/iLndibuluTn),  the  "  cone  "  (conarium),  etc.  The  third 
bladder,  the  mid-brain  {mesopsyche,  m),  fumishea  the  small 
group  of  the  "four  bulbs,"  together  with  the  "aqueduct  of 
Sylvius."  From  the  fourth  bladder,  the  hind-brain  (meta- 
2>8yclie,  h),  the  greater  part  of  the  so-called  "  little  brain " 
(cerebellum)  develops;  the  central  "worm"  (vermia),  and 
the  two  lateral  "small  hemispheres."  Tlie  fifth  bladder, 
finally,  the  after-brain  (epipsyche,  n),  forma  the  neck- 
marrow,  or  the  "elongated  marrow"  (medulla  oblongata), 
together  with  the  rhomboid  groove,  the  pyramids,  olives,  etc. 
The  very  highest  importance  muat  certainly  be  ascribed 
to  the  fact,  seen  in  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Ontogeny, 
that  the  brain  is  originally  formed  in  exactly  the  same  way 
in  the  embryos  of  all  Sltulled  Animals  (Craniota),  from  the 
lowest  Cyclostomi  and  Fishes,  to  Apes  and  Man.  In  all, 
the  first  rudiment  of  the  brain  is  a  simple  b!adder-Iikc 
expansion  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  medullary  tube. 
In  all,  the  five  bladders  are  formed  fi'om  this  simple  bladder- 
like expansion,  and  in  all,  these  five  primitive  brain- 
bladders  develop  into  the  permanent  brain,  with  its  many 
comples  anatomical  arrangements,  which  afterwards  appear 
in  such  extremely  diverse  forma  in  the  various  vertebrate 
classes.  On  compai'ing  the  mature  brain  of  a  Fish,  an 
Amphibian,  a  Reptile,  a  Bird,  and  a  Mammal,  it  is  hardly 
conceivable  that  the  several  parts  of  these  forms,  so  ex- 
tremely different,  both  internally  and  externally,  may  be 
traced  back  to  one  common  condition.  And  yet,  all  these 
various  brains  of  Craniota  have  originated  from  exactly  the 
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^^H  same  rudimentary  form.     We  need  only  compare  the  em- 

^^1  bryoa  of  these  various  classes  of  animals  at  corresponding 

^^■.  stages  of  development,  in  order  to  assure  ourselves  of  this-- 

^H  fundamental  fact.     (Cf   Plates  VI.  and  VII.,  second  croiM 

■  line.)  M 


Fia,  327,— Brains  ol  three  embryonic  SUnllod  Animals  in  vertical  iongi- 
tndiual  BBotioDB:  A,  at  a.  Shark  {Hpptanthiis) ;  B,  of  a  Snake  (Cohiber);  C,  ot 
a  Goat  (Copra)  i  a,  fore-brBio  ;  6,  twixt-braio  j  e,  Tnid-brain ;  d,  hind-brain ; 
e,  after-brain;  a,  primitive  fiaenre  ot  the  brain.     (After  Gegeubanr.) 

Flo.  228. — Brain  of  a  Shark  {Scylliutn)  from  the  dorsal  side  ;  rj,  fore- 
braio;  h,  o1fact»r;  bnlbs  of  ths  fare-brain,  wbich  send  the  large  olfaotorj 
ncrrea  to  the  tai)^  noee  capsules  (o) ;  d,  twixt-brain  ;  b,  mid-brain  (behind 
it,  the  insignificant  mdimeot  of  Cho  hiud-brain) ;  a,  after-hmin.  (After 
Iluach.) 

Fio.  229. — Bmin  and  dorsal  maiTow  of  ft  Frog:  ,4,  from  the  dorsal  aide  i 
B,  from  the  ventnJ  side ;  a,  olfactory  bulha,  in  front  of  the  fore-braiu  (6)  ; 
t,  funnol  at   the  base  of  the  Cwixt-brain ;  c,  inid-bmin ;    d,  hind-brain;   g, 

mboid  groove  in  the  after-brain ;  m,  doreal  niarrnw  (very  ehort  in  the 
frog);  m',  root-proccBses  of  the  ipinal  nervo^i  t,  fibra  at  the  end  of  the 
dorsal  merrow.     (After  Oegenbaur.) 
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A  thorough  comparison  of  the  contisponding  stages  of 
development  in  the  brain  in  the  various  Skulled  Animaly 
(Craniota)  is  veiy  instructive.  If  it  is  applied  to  the  whole 
series  of  skulled  classes,  the  following  extremely  interest- 
ing facts  soon  become  evident :  in  the  Cyclostomi  (Myxi  ■ 
noides  and  Petromyzontes),  which,  as  we  have  seen,  are 
the  lowest  and  earliest  Skulled  Animals,  the  whole  brain 
remains  for  life  at  a  very  low  and  primitive  stage  of 
development,  through  which  the  embryos  of  the  other 
Skulled  Animals  pass  very  rapidly;  the  five  original 
sections  of  the  brain  are  visible  throughout  life  in  an  almost 
unmodified  form.  But  even  in  Fishes,  an  essential  and 
important  transformation  of  the  five  bladders  takes  place ; 
it  is  evidently  from  the  brain  of  the  Primitive  Fishes 
(Selachii ;  Fig.  228),  that,  on  the  one  side,  the  brain  of  the 
other  Fishes,  and  on  the  other,  the  brain  of  the  Amphibians 
and  also  of  the  higher  Vertebrates,  must  be  traced.  In 
Fishes  and  Amphibians  (Fig.  229),  the  central  part,  the 
mid-brain,  and  also  the  fifth  section,  the  after-brain,  are 
especially  developed,  while  the  first,  second,  and  fourth 
sections  remain  far  behind.  In  the  higher  Vertebrates,  the 
exact  reverse  is  the  case,  for  in  these  the  first  and  fourth 
sections,  the  fore  and  hind  brains,  develop  pre-eminently ;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  mid-brain  remains  very  small,  and  the 
after-brain  is  also  much  smaller.  The  greater  part  of  the 
"  four-bulbs  "  is  covered  by  the  large  brain  {ceri'hru'm)  and 
the  after-brain  by  the  small  brain  (cerebdlitm).  Even 
among  the  higher  Vertebrates  themselves,  numerous  grada- 
tions occur  in  the  structure  of  the  brain.  From  the  Am- 
pliibians  upward,  the  brain,  and  with  it  the  mental  life, 
develops  in  two  different  directions,  of  which  the  one  is 
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carried  out  in  Reptiles  and  Birds,  the  other  in  1 
The  latter  are  eapccially  distinguished  by  the  veiy  charac- 
teristic development  of  the  fii'st  section,  the  fore-brain. 


in  Mi^anala 


Fio.  230.— Brtun  of   Rabbit:   A,  from   the  dorsal   siil 
TeDtral  side ;  fo,  nifjictorj  lobolos ;  I.,  farR-bmin  ;   h,  hjpophjsia  at  the  bare 
of  the  twiit-braiD  J  III.,  mid- brain  ;  IV.,  hind.braio;  V.,  after-brain ;  3,  optio 
narve ;  3,  motor  noFve  of  tbe  eye ;  5^,  fifth  to  eighth  uerres  of  the  ~ 
In  A,  the  nppHr  snrface  of  the  right  largB  hemiBphora  (I.)  is  removed, 
that  the  streaked  bodies  (corjiora  striata)  can  be  seen  in  its  side  obaml 
(nmtneuIiM  iateralU).    (After  Gegenbanr-) 

Majnmala  alone  (Fig.  230)  does  thia  "  great  brain  "  develop 
to  such  an  extent,  that  it  eventually  covers  all  the  other 
pai-ts  of  the  brain  from  above.  J 

There  are   also  remarkable  difierences  in  the  relativ^f 
positions   of  the   brain-bladders.      In  the   lower    SkulleJ" 
Animals  the  five  brain-bladders  are  at  first  situated  one 
behind  the  other  in  the  same  plane.     If  the  brain  is  re- 
garded from  the  side,  a  straight  line  may  be  drawn  through 
all  the  five  bladders.     But  in  the  three  higher  vertebrate 
classes,  in   the  Amnion  Animals  (Ammota),  a   noticeable  _ 
curving  of  the  rudimentary  brain  takes  place,  simuItaneouBlsj 
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with  the  head  and  neck  curving  of  the  whole  body,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  whole  upper  dorsal  surface  of  the  brain 
grows  much  faster  than  the  lower  ventral  surface.  The 
result  is  that  the  brain  is  so  curved  that  its  parts  are  after- 
wards situated  thus :  the  fore-brain  lies  quite  in  front  and 
below,  the  twixt-brain  somewhat  higher  and  over  it,  while 
the  mid-brain  lies  highest  of  all  and  projects  furthest  for- 
ward; the  hind-brain  is  situated  lower,  the  after-brain  yet 
further  back  and  below-  This  disposition  occurs  only  in 
the  three  classes  of  the  Amniota,  in  Reptiles,  Eirda,  and 
Mammals.     (Cf.  Plates  I,  VI.,  and  VII.) 

Though,  in  general  features  of  growth,  the  brains  of 
Mammals  correspond  with  those  of  Birds  and  Reptiles,  yet 
striking  differences  very  soon  appear  between  the  two. 
In  Birds  and  Reptiles  (Plate  VI.  Figs.  H  and  C),  the  mid- 
brain (m)  and  the  central  part  of  the  hind-brain  develop 
considerably.  In  Mammals,  on  the  other  hand,  these  parts 
remain  small,  and  instead,  the  fore-brain  begins  to  grow 
so  rapidly  that  it  covers  the  other  bladders  from  in  front 
and  abova  As  it  constantly  grows  further  back,  it  even- 
tually covers  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  brain  above, 
and  also  encloses  the  central  part  from  the  sides.  This 
process  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  because  this  fore-brain 
is  the  organ  of  the  higher  mental  activities, — because  in  it 
are  accompUshed  those  fiinetions  of  the  nerve-cells,  the  sum 
of  which  is  generally  designated  as  the  mind,  or  the  "spirit" 
in  the  narrower  sense.  The  highest  activities  of  the  animal 
body,  the  wonderful  manifestations  of  consciousness,  the 
complex  phenomena  of  the  activities  of  thought,  have  their 
seat  in  the  fore-brain.  It  is  possible  to  remove  the  great 
hemispheres  of  a  Mammal,  piece  by  piece,  without  killing 
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the  animal,  thua  proving  that  the  higher  mental  activitieB, 

coDsciousn&sa  and  thought,  consciou»  volition  and  sensation, 
may  be  destroyed  one  by  one,  and  finally  entirely  anni- 
hilated. If  the  animal  thus  treated  is  artificially  fed,  it 
may  be  kept  alive  for  a  long  time;  for  the  nourishraent  of 
the  entire  body,  digestion,  respiration,  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  secretion,  in  short,  the  vegetative  functions,  are  in 
no  way  destroyed  by  this  destruction  of  the  most  important 
mental  organs.  Conscious  sensation  and  voluntary  motion, 
the  capacity  for  thought  and  the  combination  of  the  various 
higher  mental  activities,  have  alone  been  lost. 

This  fore-brain,  the  source  of  all  these  most  wonderful 
nervous  activities,  reaches  that  high  degree  of  perfection  only 
in  the  higher  Placental  Animals  (Flacentalia) ;  a  fact  which 
explains  very  clearly  why  tlie  higher  Mammals  so  iar  excel 
the  lower  in  intellectual  capacity.  While  the  "  mind"  of  the 
lower  Placental  Animals  does  not  exceed  that  of  Birds  and 
Reptiles,  we  find  among  the  higher  Placentalia  an  uninter- 
rupted gradation  up  to  Apes  and  Man.  Accordingly,  their 
anterior  brains  show  surprising  differences  in  the  degree  of 
perfection.  In  the  lower  Mammals,  the  surface  of  the  great 
hemispheres  (the  most  important  part)  is  entirely  smooth 
and  even.  The  fore-hrain,  too,  remains  so  small  that  it 
does  not  even  cover  the  mid-brain  above  (Fig.  230).  One 
stage  higher,  and  this  latter  is  indeed  entirely  covered  by 
the  excessive  growth  of  the  fore-brain;  but  the  hind-brain 
remains  free  and  uncovered.  At  last.  In  Apes  and  in  Man, 
the  fore-brain  covers  the  hind-brain  also.  A  similar  gradual 
advance  may  also  be  traced  in  the  development  of  the 
peculiar  fun-ows  and  protuberances  wliich  are  so  charac- 
teristically prominent  on  the  surface   of  the   laige  bra 
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{perebntm)  of  higher  Mammals  (Figs.  219,  220X  If  the 
brains  of  the  various  mammalian  groups  are  compared  with 
reference  to  these  convolutions  and  fmrows,  it  appears  that 
theii  gradual  development  is  entirely  proportionate  with 
the  development  of  the  higher  intellectual  activities.  Much 
attention  has  recently  heen  devoted  to  this  particular 
branch  of  the  Anatomy  of  the  brain,  and  very  striking 
individual  differences  have  been  found  even  within  the 
human  race.  In  all  human  individuals  distinguished  by 
peculiar  ability  and  great  intellect,  these  swellings  and 
furrows  on  the  surface  of  the  great  hemispheres  exhibit  a 
much  greater  development  than  in  common  average  men ; 
while  in  the  latter,  ^ain,  they  are  more  developed  than  in 
Cretins  and  others  of  unusually  feeble  intellect.  There  are 
also  Binular  gradations  in  the  internal  structure  of  the  fore- 
hrain  in  Mammals.  The  great  cross-piece  (corpus  callosum), 
especially,  the  bridge  between  the  two  great  hemispheres, 
is  developed  only  in  Placental  Animals.  Other  an-ange- 
raents,  for  example,  in  the  structure  of  the  lateral  cavities, 
which  seem  primarily  to  be  peculiar  to  Men  as  such,  re- 
appear only  in  tlie  higher  species  of  Apes,  It  was  long 
believed  that  Man  had  some  entirely  peculiar  organs  in  the 
great  brain  (cereftruTJi),  which  are  wanting  in  all  other  animals. 
But  close  comparison  has  shown  that  tins  is  not  the  case, 
but  that  rather  the  characteristic  quaUties  of  the  human 
brain  exist  in  a  rudimentary  state  even  in  the  lower  Apes, 
and  axe  developed  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  the  higher 
Apes.  Huxley,  in  his  important  and  much-quoted  book, 
"  Evidence  as  to  Man's  Place  in  Nature  "  (18C3),  has  shown, 
most  convincingly,  that  within  the  Ape-series  the  differences 
in   the  formation   of  the  brain   are   greater  between  the 
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higher  and  lower  Apes  than  between  the  higher  Apca  and 
Man.  This  statement  is,  indeed,  equally  true  of  all  the 
other  ports  of  the  body.  But  the  fact  that  it  ia  true  of  the 
central  marrow  is  especially  important.  This  does  not 
become  fully  evident  unless  these  morphological  facts  are 
considered  in  connection  with  the  corresponding  physio- 
logical phenomena;  until  we  consider  that  every  mental 
activity  requires  for  its  complete  and  normal  exercise  the 
complete  and  normal  condition  of  the  corresponding  brain- 
strncture.  The  extremely  complex  and  perfect  active 
phenomena  within  the  nerve  cells,  summed  up  in  the  word 
"mental  life,"  can  no  more  exist  without  their  organs  in 
the  vertebrates,  including  man,  than  can  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  without  a  heart  or  blood.  As,  however,  the 
central  marrow  of  Man  has  developed  from  the  same 
medullary  tube  as  in  all  other  Vertebrates,  so  also  must  the 
mental  life  of  Man  have  had  the  same  origin. 

All  this  is  of  course  true  of  the  conductive  marrow,  or 
the  so-called  "peripheric  nervous  system."  This  consists 
of  the  s&neitive  nervous  fibres  which  convey  the  impressions 
of  sensation  from  the  skin  and  the  organs  of  the  senses  in 
a  centripetal  direction  to  the  central  marrow;  as  well  as 
of  the  motor  nervous  fibres,  which,  reversely,  convey  the 
movements  of  volition  from  the  centra!  marrow,  in  a  cen- 
trifugal direction  to  the  muscles.  By  far  the  greater  part 
of  these  peripheric  conductive  nerves  originates  from  the 
skin-fibrous  layer,  by  peculiar  local  differentiation  of  the 
rows  of  cells  into  the  respective  organs. 

The  membranous  coverings  and  blood-vessels  of  the 
central  marrow  are  identical  in  origin  with  the  greater  part 
of  the  conductive   marrow ;   these  membranous  coverin"^ 
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are  the  inner  membrane  (pia  mateT),  the  central  membrane 
(■meninx  arachnoides),  and  the  outer  membrane  {dura 
mater).  All  these  parts  are  developed  from  the  skin-fibrous 
layer. 


TABLE   XXVII. 

SuBVKY  or  TBB  MOST  IMPOllTAST  PkUIODS  IJ 


I.  first  Period .-  Skin,  of  Gastraais. 
.    Vbs  entire  abin-coverinj^  (incIadiDg  the  nervous  Byetom,  not  yet  differ. 
onsiata  of  ooa  Bimplo  layer  o!  ciliated  cells  (oxoderm,  or 
primary  akin-layer);    aa  it  is  at  tlie  present  day  in  the  gastcula  of  tlie 
AmpliiuxDS. 

n.  Second  Period:  Skin  iff  Primitive  Worms. 
The  Biin-)le  exudcrm  of  the  GasbteaJ  haa  thickened  and  split  into  two 
distinct  layers,  or  aacondary  germ-lajarH  :  the  EkJn-Benaory  layer  (rudiment 
of  the  boro'plate  and  nerre-system)  and  the  akin-Gliroas  layer  (radiment  of 
the  leather  akin  (cortum),  tbe  mnscle-plate  and  Che  skeleton-plate.  Tbe 
skia  is  potentially  both  corering  ajid  tniud, 

III.  Third  Period:  Skin  of  Chordania, 
The  Bkin.aensory  layer  has  differeotiated  into  the  horn-plate  ^epidemit), 
and  the  central  marrow  (n[];ier  throat  gaoglia)  separated  fram  it ;  the  tatter 
elengatea  into  a  medullary  tube.  The  skin-fibrons  layer  has  differentiated 
iuta  the  lenther  plate  (coriura)  and,  below  thia,  the  akin-miuculor  ponch  (as 
in  aU  Wurma). 

IV.  Fowrth  Period :  Skiit  of  Jcranto. 
The  hom-plata  yet  forms  a  simple  epidermia.    The  leather-plate  i«  ToJIj 
diSezontiated  from  tlie  miucle  ftud  akeleton  plates. 
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y.  Fifth  Period:  Shin  of  Cyehstoma. 

The  oater-skin  remains  a  simple,  soft  mncons  layer  of  cells,  bat  forms 
one-celled  glands  (cnp-cells).  The  leather-skin  (corium)  differentiates  into 
cutis  and  sub'Cutis, 

YI.  Sixth  Period  :  Shin  of  Primitive  Fishes, 

The  onter  skin  is  still  simple.  The  leather  skin  forms  plaooid  scales  or 
small  bony  tablets,  as  in  the  Selachii. 

Vn.  Seventh  Period :  Skin  of  Amphibia. 

The  enter  skin  differentiates  into  an  oater  hom-layer,  and  an  inner 
mncons  layer.  The  ends  of  the  toes  are  coTered  with  homy  sheaths  (first 
rudiments  of  claws  or  nails). 

Vin.  Eighth  Period:  Skin  of  Mammals. 

The  onter  skin  forms  the  appendages  characteristic  of  Mammals  only ; 
hair,  and  sebaceousi  sweat,  and  milk  glands. 


TABLE    XXVIII. 

Ststeuatic  Suetey  op  thb  most  important  Periods  in  the  Phtlooent 

OF  THE  Human  Neryous  System. 

L  First  Period :  Medulla  of  Qastr(jBads, 

The  nerve  system  is  not  yet  distinct  from  the  skin,  and,  together  with 
the  latter,  is  represented  by  the  simple  cell-stratom  of  the  ezoderm,  or 
primary  skin-layer;  as  it  is  at  the  present  day  in  the  gastmla  of  the 
Amphioxns. 

n.  Second  Period :  Med/uUa  of  Pnmitive  Worms. 

The  central  nerve  system  is  yet,  at  first,  a  part  of  the  skin-sensory  layer, 
and  afterwards  consists  of  a  throat  medulla,  a  simple  nerve-ganglion  lying 
«bove  the  throat ;  as  it  is  now  in  the  lower  Worms :  the  upper  throat 
ganglion. 


SUEVEY    OF    HinHAN    NEEVOUS   SYSTEM, 
UL  Tkiri  Period  .-  HeiuUa  of  Chordonia. 


The  oentral  nerre  Bystem  codf 
elongatioD  of  tho  apper  throat  gangli 
tine  by  Eh  notocbord  {chorda  dorsniis). 


imple   mednllary    tube,  ai 
Beporated  from  the  intea 


IV.  Fourth  Period:  Medulla  qf  Aer: 


The  aimple  mednllary  tnba  differentia 
dorsal  part.  The  head  medulla  reseml 
Bwelling  {the  primitive  brain,  or  first  mdi 
eitremit;  of  the  long  cylindrical  spinal  n: 


into  two  parts :  a  head,  and  a 
a  emnll,  pear-ebaped,  gimple 
it  of  the  brain)  on  the  anterior 


T.  Fifth  Period:  Medulla  of  Cyclostim 


71.  Siicth  Period:  Medulla  of  Primitive  Fi^h^s. 
The  fire  brain-bladders  differeutiate  into  a  term  eimilar  to  that  non 
permanently  retained  by  the  Selaohii. 

Til.  Semmth  Period !  Medtilla  of  Amphibia. 
The  differentiation  of  the  five  brain.bladders  progresaea  to  that  atractare 
which  u  now  characteriatio  of  the  bram  in  Amphibia. 

Vin.  Eighth  Period  I  Medulla  of  Mammals. 
The  brain  attains  the  characteriatic  pecQliaritiea  dietinotive  of  Mammals. 
The  following  may  be  diiitingniahed  aa  anbordinate  atages  of  development  j 
1,  the  biain  of  Monotremes ;  8,  tbe  brain  of  Marsnpiala ;  3,  the  brain  of 
Semi-apea;  4,  the  brain  of  Apea;  G,  the  brain  of  Uon-lilie  Apea ;  6,  the 
bnin  cd  Ap«-men ;  and  7,  the  brain  of  Uan. 
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TABLE   XXIX. 


a»Ua  8aiTB7  at  tbo  Evolutinu  <tt  the  Skio-coyeifcig  and 
Neive  Sjatem. 


XXI5.  A.  BnrvG7  of  the  Svolntlcin  of  the  Skiii-iwTeting. 


Flbroni   1«JM    ( 
faKyli^ei  of  ibe] 


.   „^    CnniiKtlTetli 


J  Scbaeeouft  al4Dda 


SXtS.  B.  Snrvar  of  the  Evolntlao  of  the  Central  Kurow. 


yCnayteat 


Central  Marrew, 
Central  Kerra 


m  HMfc^.m  fFonrbollw 

Illr  Mla-waln  J  *-,,pHli[rtnf J 


1  Orrjiora  tlriata 

Ootput  oaUotHWi 

naiami  opUd 
r  of  the    Vtntriciilut  lertiai 

Otrp-it  bigeminvim 

Flvlna         AijHrrimtHi  sylnil 

t'edalKnH  ursbrt 

Vinnii  wi-rfuHi 


\VI.  Donal  Mim* 

OOTeringe         J     nuirltWe        Ho« 
(    Hid  flpiiiA]  cord 


er  of  tbe    Vcnirieulu  {iiartii 


I 


I 


L  of  the  most  highlj'  Pnrposiva  Senap^rgnns  by  no  Preoonoelyea 
Purpose,  bat  Biini)ly  by  Natural  Seleotiou. — The  Sii  SenaB-organB  and 
ic-fuDctioiis. — All  the  Seuae-organa  origiTially  Developed 
from  the  Outer  Skio-coTering  (from  the  Skin-seDsorj  Layer). — Organs 
of  the  Freeware  Sen^e,  the  Beat  Seuse,  tbe  Seiusl  Sense,  and  the 
Taste  ^ouse.— StTQctura  of  the  Organ  ot  Sceut.— The  Blind  Noae-pitH 
of  Fishes. — The  Nasal  Fqitowb  ohflnga  into  Nasal  Canals.— Separation 
of  the  OftTities  of  the  Noae  and  Mouth  by  the  Palate  Eoof.— Strnotare 
of  the  Eye, — The  Primary  Eye  Veeicles  (Sialkcfl  Protuberanoea  from 
the  Twist-brain). — Inversion  of  tbis  Eye  Vesicle  by  the  Orjatalline 
Lena,  separated  from  the  Ilom-plnte. — Inversion  of  the  VitrooUB  Body, 
— The  Vaaoular  Capsnle  and  the  Fibcona  Copsale  of  the  Eyeball. — Eye- 
lida. — Stnictare  of  the  Ear. — The  Apparatus  for  Parcoption  of  Soand  : 
Labyrinth  and  Anditory  Nerve. — Origin  of  the  Labyrinth  from  the 
Frimitive  Ear  VeaicleB  (by  Separation  from  the  Horn-plate). — Conduct- 
ing Apparatus  of  Sound  !  Dmm  Cavity,  Ear  Bonelets,  and  Drum  Mem- 
brane.— Origin  of  thoae  from  the  First  Gill-opocing  and  the  Parta 
immediataly  round  it  (the  Firat  and  Second  Gill-arch). — Sudimeutary 
Outer  Ear.^ — Bndimentary  Mnsclea  of  the  Eai-ahelL 


Syatematio  Pfayaiology  is  based  especially  upon  the  history  of  develop- 
meat,  and  nuless  this  is  more  complete,  cau  never  make  rapid  progress  ;  for 
the  history  of  development  furnishea  the  philosopher  with  the  materiala 
necessary  tor  the  secure  oonatruotion  of  a  system  of  organic  life,  Heuoe 
Mmtomioal  and  physiologioal  researnhes  abuuld  be  proseoated  more  from  ths 
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point  of  view  of  devGlopmeDt  than  U  now  the  case  ;  tbat  is,  we  ahonld  el 
each  organ,  encb   tiaane,  and  even  each  function   aimplj  with  tho  r 
determiuing  u/hence  they  have  aruen." — Ehil  HuiiCBEE  (1832). 

I  The  sense-organs  are  undeniably  among  the  most  importiuit 
r  and  most  interesting  parts  of  the  human  body;    through 
'  their  activity  alone  we  recognize  the  objects  in  tbe  woi 
I  around  us.    "  Nihil  est  in  inteUectu,  quod  non  prius  fuerit 
sensu,"   They  are  the  true  springs  of  our  mental  life.    In 
I   other  part  of  the  animal  body  can  we  point  to  such  extremely 
delicate  and  complex  anatomical  contrivances,  co-operating 
for  a  deSnite  physiological  aim ;  and  in  no  other  part  of  the 
body  do  these  wonderful  and  very  apt  contrivances  seem,  at 
iirat,  to  indicate  a  premeditated  creative  design  so  conclu- 
sively.    Hence  it  is  that,  in  accordance  with  the  received 
teleological  view,  it  has  been  customary  to  admire  the  so- 
called  "  wisdom  of  tbe  Creator  "  and  the  "  purposive  con- 
trivances of  His  Creation  "  especially  in  this  matter.      But 
on  more  mature  consideration  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
Creator,  according  to  this  conception,  does  after  all  but  play 
the  part  of  an  ingenious  mechanic  or  of  a  skilful  watch- 
maker ;   just,   indeed,    as   all   these   cherished   teleological 
conceptions  of  the  Creator  and  His  Creation  are  billed 
childish  anthropomorphism. 

We  admit  that  at  first  sight  this  teleological  explani 
tion  seems  to  afford  the  simplest  and  fittest  interpretation 
of  these  very  apt  contrivances.  If  the  structure  and  func- 
tions of  the  very  highly  developed  sense-organs  are  alone 
regarded,  it  seems  as  though  their  origin  is  hardly  explic- 
able except  on  the  assumption  of  a  supernatural  creative 
But  it  is  exactly  on  this  point  that  the  history 
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evolution  proves  most  clearly  that  this  received  conception 
is  radically  false.  The  history  of  evolution  convinces  us  that 
the  highly  purposive  and  admirably  constituted  sense  organs, 
like  all  other  organs,  have  developed  without  premeditated 
aim ;  that  they  originated  by  the  same  mechanical  process 
of  Natural  Selection,  by  the  same  constant  interaction 
of  Adaptation  and  Heredity,  by  which  all  the  other  pur- 
posive contrivances  of  the  animal  organization  have  been 
slowly  and  gradually  evolved  dui'ing  the  "  Struggle  for 
Existence." 

Like  most  other  Vertebrates,  Man  possesses  six  distinct 
organs  of  sense,  which  accomplish  seven  distinct  sensations. 
The  external  skin-covering  accomplishes  the  sensation  of 
pressure  (resistance)  and  of  temperature  (warmth  and  cold). 
This  is  the  earliest,  the  lowest,  and  the  least  differentiated 
organ  of  sense;  it  is  distributed  over  the  entire  surface  of 
the  body.  The  other  sensorial  activities  are  localized.  The 
sexual  sense  is  limited  to  the  skin-covering  of  the  external 
sexual  organs,  just  as  the  sense  of  taste  is  Umited  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth-cavity  (tongue  and  palate), 
and  the  sense  of  smell  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nose-cavity.  Special  mechanical  contrivances  of  great  com- 
plexity exist  for  the  two  highest  and  most  differentiated 
organs  of  sense,  the  eye  for  the  sense  of  sight,  and  the  ear 
for  that  of  hearing. 

Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology  show  that  in  the 
low  animals  specialized  sense-organs  are  entirely  wanting,  and 
thataU  sensations  are  transmitted  through  the  outer  surface 
of  the  skin-covering.  The  undifferentiated  skin-layer,  or  exo- 
denn,  of  the  Gastrsa  is  the  simple  cell-layer  from  -which  the 
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diSerentiated  aense-organs  of  all  Intestinal  Aiiima.ls(Mettaoa}, 
and,  therefore,  of  all  Vertebrates,  originally  developed.  Start- 
ing from  the  consideration  that  necessarily  only  the  most 
superficial  parts  of  the  body,  those  immediately  exposed  to 
the  outer  world,  could  have  accomplished  sensations,  we 
should  be  justified  in  conjecturing  ^priori  that  the  organs  of 
sense  also  owe  their  origin  to  the  same  part.  This  is,  indeed, 
the  fact.  The  most  important  part  of  all  sense-organs 
develops  from  the  outermost  germ-layer,  from  the  skin- 
sensory  layer ;  in  part,  directly  from  the  horn-plate,  and,  in 
part,  from  the  brain,  the  foremost  section  of  the  medullary 
tube,  after  this  has  separated  fi'om  the  horn-plate.  On 
comparing  the  individual  development  of  the  various  organs 
of  sense,  we  see  that  at  first  they  make  their  appearance  in 
the  simplest  conceivable  form :  only  very  gradually  does 
that  wonderful  perfect  structure  develop  by  which  the 
higher  sense-organs  eventually  become  the  most  remarkablo 
and  the  most  complex  mechanisms  of  the  entire  organiza- 
tion. All  organs  of  sense  are,  however,  originally  merely 
portions  of  the  external  skin-covering,  in  which  sensort 
nerves  are  distributed.  Even  these  nerves  were  origina] 
homogeneous  and  undifferentiated  in  character.  GraduallyJ 
by  division  of  labour,  the  various  functions  or  "specific 
energies"  of  the  different  sensorial  nerves  developed.  Simul- 
taneously the  simple  terminal  expansions  of  these  t 
nerves  in  the  skin-covering  developed  into  extremely  c 
plex  organs. 

The  important  bearings  of  these  historic  facts  upon  the 
just  appreciation  of  mental  life  will  readily  be  perceived. 
The  whole  philosophy  of  the  future  will  assume  another™ 
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'  ''form  as  soon  as  Psychology  has  gained  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  these  genetic  facts,  and  has  made  them  the  hasis  of 
its  speculations. 

If  the  psychological  teachings,  published  by  the  best 
known  speculative  philosophers,  and  still  generally  received, 
are  impartially  studied,  the  simplicity  with  which  the  authors 
bring  foi-ward  their  airy  metaphysical  speculations,  regardless 
of  all  the  significant  ontogenetic  facts  by  which  their 
doctrines  are  clearly  refuted,  cannot  fail  to  cause  great  sur- 
prise. And  yet  the  history  of  evolution,  in  conjunction 
with  the  rapidly  advancing  Comparative  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  of  the  sense-oi^ans,  affords  the  only  safe  founda- 
tion for  the  natural  theory  of  the  mind. 

With  reference  to  the  terminal  expansions  of  the 
sensory  nerves,  the  human  organs  of  sense  may  be  distri- 
buted into  three  groups,  corresponding  to  three  diffe]-ent 
stages  of  development.  The  first  group  includes  those 
sense-organs,  the  nerves  of  which  distribute  themselves 
simply  in  the  free  surface  of  the  skin-covering  (organs  of 
the  sense  of  pressure,  of  heat,  and  of  the  sexual  sense).  In 
the  second  group,  the  nerves  distribute  themselves  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  cavities,  which  are  originally  grooves 
or  inversions  of  the  skin-covering  (organs  of  taste  and  of 
smell).  Finally,  the  third  group  is  constituted  by  those 
very  highly  developed  sense-orgaus,  the  nerves  of  which 
distribute  themselves  ov^r  an  internal  vesicle  detached  fi'om 
the  skin-covering  (organs  of  sight  and  hearing).  This 
remarkable  genetic  relation  is  represented  in  the  following 
table ; — 
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V,  BjB 
VI.  Ear 


S.  Sense  of  sight 
7.  Sense  ot  hear- 


Of  the  developmental  history   of  the  lower  organs  of 

sense  I  have  but  little  to  say.  The  development  of  the  skin- 
covering,  which  is  the  organ  of  the  sense  of  pressure  (sense 
of  touch)  and  of  warmth,  we  have  already  traced  (p.  209). 
I  need  only  add  that  in  the  leather  skin  (coriwm)  of  Man, 
as  of  all  higher  Vertebrates,  innumerable  microscopic  sense- 
organs  develop,  the  direct  relations  of  which  to  the  sensa- 
tions of  pressure  or  resistance,  of  warmth  and  of  cold,  arc 
not  yet  ascertained.  These  organs,  in  or  upon  which  the 
Bensitive  skin-nerves  terminate,  are  the  so-called  "touch 
bodies  "  and  the  "  Pacinian  bodies,"  named  after  their  dig- 
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coverer,  Pacini.  Similar  bodies  are  also  found  in  the  organs 
of  the  sexual  sense,  in  the  penis  of  the  male  and  in  the 
clitoris  of  the  female ;  these  are  processes  of  the  integument, 
and  the  development  of  which  we  shall  consider  presently, 
in  connection  with  that  of  the  other  organs  of  generation. 
The  development  of  the  organ  of  taste,  the  tongue  and  the 
palate,  we  will  also  consider  presently,  in  connection  with 
that  of  the  intestinal  canal,  to  which  these  parts  belong. 
To  one  point,  however,  I  'vill  now  call  particular  attention, 
viz.,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue  and  palate,  in 
which  the  taste-nervp  terminates,  is  also  in  its  orijj'in  a  portion 
of  the  external  skin-cove  ring.  For,  as  Wc  found,  the  entire 
mouth-cavity  originates,  not  as  a  part  of  the  actual  intes- 
tinal canal,  but  as  a  groove-like  inversion  of  the  external 
akin  (vol.  i.  p.  338),  Its  mucous  membrane,  therefore,  ia 
formed,  not  from  the  intestinal  layer,  but  from  the  skin- 
layer,  and  the  taste-cells  on  the  upper  suiface  of  the  tongue 
and  palate  arise,  not  from  the  intestinal-glandular  layer, 
but  from  the  skin-sensory  layer. 

This  is  equally  true  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
organ  of  smell,  the  nose.  The  history  of -the  development 
of  this  sense-organ  is,  however,  of  far  higher  interest. 
Although  the  human  nose,  externally  viewed,  seems  simple 
and  single,  yet  in  Man,  aa  in  all  higher  Vertebrates,  it 
consists  of  two  perfectly  distinct  halves,  of  a  right  and  a  left 
nasal  cavity.  These  two  cavities  are  entirely  separated  by 
a  vertical  partition,  so  that  the  passage  into  the  right  nasal 
cavity  lies  only  through  the  right  nostril,  and  into  the  left 
cavity  only  through  the  left  nostril.  Posteriorly  the  two 
nasal  cavities  open  separately  through  the  two  posterior 
nasal  apertures  into  the  head  of  the  pharynx,  so  that  the 
40 
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pharynx  may  be  entered  without  toueting  tlie  cavity  of  the 
mouth.  This  ia  the  passage  by  which  air  is  usually  inhaled ; 
the  mouth  being  shut,  it  enters  the  pharyns,  and  thence 
passes  through  the  windpipe  into  tlie  lungs.  Both  nasal 
cavities  are  separated  from  the  mouth-cavity  by  the  hori- 
ital  bony  palate  roof,  to  the  back  of  which  the  soft 
palate  and  the  uvula  is  attached,  like  a  hanging  cuitain. 
In  the  upper  and  hinder  portion  of  both  nasal  cavities  the 
olfactory  nerve  extends  over  the  mucous  membrane,  which 
lines  these  parts.  This  is  the  first  pair  of  brain  nerves, 
which  issue  fi-om  the  skull-cp.vity  through  the  sieve  bone. 
Its  branches  extend  partly  over  the  partition  wall,  and 
partly  Over  the  inner  aide-walls  of  the  nasal  cavities,  to 
which  are  attached  the  "shells,"  or  spongy  bones  of  the 
nose — complex  bony  structures.  These  "  shells  "  are  much 
further  devehiped  in  many  of  the  higher  Mammals  than 
in  Man,  In  all  Mammals  there  are  three  of  these  "  shells  " 
in  each  of  the  two  nasal  cavities.  The  sensation  of  smell 
is  produced  by  a  current  of  air,  containing,  odoriferous 
matters,  passing  over  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cavities, 
and  there  coming  in  contact  with  nerve-ends. 

The  peculiar  characters  which  distinguish  the  olfactory 
organ  of  Mammala  from  that  of  lower  Vertebrates,  are 
represented  in  Man.  In  all  specific  points  the  human  nose 
exactly  resembles  that  of  the  Catarhine  Apes,  some  of  which 
indeed  possess  an  entirely  human  external  nose  (see  face 
of  the  Nose-ape,  Fig.  202,  p.  175).  The  first  rudiment  of  the 
olfactory  organ  in  the  human  embryo  does  not,  however, 
show  any  signs  of  the  fine  form  of  the  future  catarhine 
nose.  Indeed,  it  first  appears  in  the  same  form  which 
persists  for  life  in  Fishes;  in  the  form  of  two  simple  pits, 
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or  grooves  in  the  skin  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  heatL  In 
all  Fishes  two  of  these  mere  blind  noae-pita  are  found  in 
the  upper  surface  of  the  head ;  sometimea  tliey  are  situated 
at  the  back,  near  the  eyes,  aometimea  near  tlie  snout,  or, 
again,  near  themouth-opemng(Fig.  191,7i,  p.  113),  They  a 
lined  by  mucous  membrane  in  folds,  over  which  the  end 
branches  of  the  olfactory  nerves  spread. 

la  this  its  original  condition  the  double  nose  of  all 
Amphirhina  {p.  101}  is  entirely  unconnected  with  the  pri- 
mitive mouth-cavity,     The  connection,  however,  begins  to 


aasai  fm-rowi  n,  noae-flap  in 
natural  poaitionj  «',  noae-flap  tnr 
np.  (The  dots  are  openings  of  mui 
dicta.)     (Alter  GoguDbaur.) 


appear  even  in  some  Piimitive  Fishes  (Sdachii) ;  a  super- 
ficial skin-furrow  extends  on  each  side  from  the  nose-groove 
down  to  the  adjacent  comer  of  the  mouth.  This  furrow, 
the  nasal  channel,  or  furrow  (Fig.  231,  r),  is  of  great  sig- 
nificance. In  many  Sliarka  (e.g.,  Scyllmm)  a  special  process 
of  the  frontal  skin,  the  nasal  flap,  or  "  inner  nasal  process," 
overlaps  the  nasal  fuiTow  (71,  Tt').  Opposite  to  this  the  outer 
edge  of  the  furrow  rises  and  forma  the  "outer  nasal  process." 
In  Dipneusta  and  Amphibia  these  two  nasal  processes  meet 
over  the  furrow  and  coalesce,  thus  forming  a  canal,  the 
"nasal  canaL"  There  is  now  a  passage  irom  the  external 
nasal  groove  tlirough  this  canal  directly  into  the  mouth- 
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cavity,  which  latter  waa  developed  mdependently  of  the 
groove.  In  the  Dipneusta  and  the  lovfer  Arapliibia  the 
internal  opening  of  the  nasal  canal  lies  well  forward  (behind 
the  lips) ;  in  the  higher  Amphibia  it  lies  further  back.  In 
the  three  highest  vertebrate  classes,  the  Amniota,  the 
primary  mouth-cavity  is  sepai-ated  by  the  formation  of  the 
horizontal  palate  roof  into  two  perfectly  distinct  cavities, 
the  superior  (or  secondary)  nasal  cavity,  and  the  inferior 
(or  secondaiy)  mouth-cavity.  The  nasal  cavity  ia  also 
separated  by  the  vertical  partition  into  two  distinct  halves, 
into  a  right  and  a  left  nasal  cavity. 

Comparative  Anatomy  tlius  still  shows  lis  simultaneously, 
in  the  ascending  series  of  the  double-nos trilled  Vertebrates, 
from  Fishes  up  to  Man,  all  the  various  stages  of  develop- 
ment of  the  nose  which  the  very  highly  developed  olfactory 
organ  of  the  higher  Mammals  has  passed  through  succcb- 
sively  in  the  different  periods  of  its  tribal  history.  The 
first  rudiment  of  the  organ  of  smell  in  the  embryo  of  Man 
and  in  that  of  all  the  higher  Mammals,  makes  its  appearance 
in  the  same  entirely  simple  form  which  is  retained  throughout 
life  by  tlie  nose  of  Fishes.  At  a  very  early  stage,  and 
while  no  trace  of  the  characteristic  facial  structure  of  Man 
is  yet  visible,  a  pair  of  small  grooves  appear  on  the  front 
of  the  head,  and  before  the  primitive  mouth-cavity;  these 
were  first  discovered  by  Bacr,  and  by  him  properly  enough 
named  "  olfactory  grooves  "  ("  Eiechgruben,"  Figs.  232,  n, 
233,  n).  These  primitive  na-^al  grooves  are  quite  separate 
from  the  primitive  mouth-cavity,  or  mouth  indentation, 
which,  as  we  found,  likewise  makes  its  appearance  as  a 
groove-like  indentation  of  the  external  skin-covering,  in 
front  of  the  blind  anterior  extremity  of  the  intestinal  canal 
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Thia  pair  of  nasal  grooves,  as  well  as  the   single  mouth 
groove   (Fig.   235,  mi),   ia  lined   by   the  horn-plate.      The 
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^^FlGS,  233,  233.— Head  of  an  embryonic  Chick,  on  the  third  day  of 
incnbation;  232,  from  the  front;  333,  from  the  right  side,  ti,  Noae-rndi- 
ment  (olfactoiy  grooves) ;  1,  eye-mdiment  (Bigbt-groorBfl) ;  ii.  ear-rudiniont 
(anditory  groovee)  ;  v.  fore-brain  ;  3I,  eye-slita ;  a,  nppor  jaw  proceaa  ;  «, 
lower  jaw  process  of  the  first  gill  nrch. 

Fra.  231. — Head  of  an  embryonic  Chicle,  on  the  fourth  flay  of  inanbation, 
from  below :  «,  noBe-groove  i  0,  upper  jaw  propesa  of  the  first  gill  arch  ; 
>i,  lower  jaw  prooesa  of  the  same ;  k",  eecond  gill-arob ;  -tp,  choroidal  fissare 
of  the  eye  ;  »,  throat,  (pbaryns). 

Fios.  235,  336.— Two  heads  of  embryonic  Chicks  :  235,  at  the  ond  of  the 
fourth  day ;  236,  at  the  end  of  the  Gfth  day  of  incnbation.    The  letters  aa  in 
'la,  284.       idditional  lettera  are  in,  inner,  and  an,  ontur  nasal  prucpBB ;  n/, 
tlfurcowi  st,  frontal  pniocBB  ;  m,  mouth-cuvity.     (AlUrr  Koclliker.) 
II  these  figures  urn  proportionately  eulargcil. 
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original  separation  of  the  nasal  groove  from  the  mouth 
groove  is,  however,  soon  interrupted,  for  the  frontal  procesa 
(Fig.  235,  si,  Eathke's  "  Nasenfortsatz  der  Stimwand") 
ia  immediately  formed  above  the  mouth  groove.  Eight  and 
left  the  edgea  of  this  procesa  project  in  the  form  of  two 
lateral  processes :  these  are  the  inner  nasal  processes,  or 
nasal  flaps  (Fig.  235,  in).  On  each  side,  opposite  to  these 
rises  a  parallel  ridge  between  the  eye  and  the  nasal  groove. 
These  ridges  are  the  outer  nasal  processes  (Rathke'a"Na.sen- 
diicher,"  Fig.  235,  an).  Between  the  inner  and  outer 
nasal  process  a  channel-like  depression  thus  extends  on 
each  side  from  the  nose  groove  toward  the  mouth  groove 
(m),  and  this  channel  is,  of  course,  the  same  nasal  furrow 
or  channel  which  we  found  in  the  Shark  (Fig.  231,  r).  As 
the  two  parallel  edges  of  the  inner  and  the  outer  nasal 
processes  bend  towards  each  other  and  coalesce  above  tlie 
nasal  channel,  the  latter  becomes  a  small  tube—the  primitive 
"  nasal  canal."  In  this  stage  of  its  Ontogeny,  therefore,  the 
nose  of  Man  and  of  all  other  Amnion  Animals  consists  of 
two  small  narrow  tubes — the  "nasal  canals" — leading  from 
the  outer  surface  of  the  frontal  skin  into  the  simple  pri- 
mitive mouth-cavity.  This  transient  condition  resembles 
the  permanent  condition  of  the  nose  in  Dipneusta  and 
Amphibia.     (Of  Plate  I.,  Frontispiece,  with  explanation.) 

Specially  significant  in  the  modification  of  the  open  nasal 
channel  into  the  closed  nasal  canal,  ia  a  plug-shaped  forma- 
tion, which  extends  from  below  up  to  the  lower  extremities 
of  both  the  nasal  processes  on  each  side,  and  unites  with 
them.  This  ia  the  upper  jaw  process  (Figs.  232,  o,  236,  o, 
Plate  I.,  o).  Below  the  mouth  groove  He  the  gill  arches, 
which  are  separated  fi'om  one  another  by  the  gill  openings 
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(Plates  I.,  YL,  and  VII..  k).  The  first  of  these  giU  arches,  at 
present  the  most  interesting  to  us,  which  we  may  call  the 
jawarch,  develops  the  jaw-skeleton  of  the  mouth  (Plate  I.,  li). 
A  amall  process  first  grows  out  from  the  base  of  tho  front 
gill-arch :  this  is  the  upper  jaw  process.  The  first  gill-arch 
itself  develops  a  cartilage  on  its  inner  side,  called  after  its 
discoverer,  "Meckel's  cartilage,"  on  the  outer  surface  of 
which  the  lower  jaw  forms  (Figs.  232,  li,  236,  u).  The  upper 
jaw  process  forms  the  principal  part  of  the  entire  framework 
of  the  upper  jaw,  viz.,  the  palate  hone  and  the  wing  bone. 
On  its  outer  side  the  upper  jaw  bone,  in  the  narrower  sense, 
afterwards  arises,  while  the  middle  portion  of  the  upper  jaw 
skeleton,  the  twlxt  jaw  (intermaxillary  bone)  develops 
from  the  anterior  portion  of  the  frontal  process.  (See 
development  of  the  face  in  Plate  I.) 

In  the  further  characteristic  development  of  the  face  in 
the  three  higher  vertebrate  classes,  the  two  upper  jaw  pro- 
cesses are  of  the  highest  importance.  From  them  proceeds 
the  palate  roof,  the  important  horizontal  partition  which 
grows  into  tho  simple  primitive  mouth-cavity,  separating 
it  into  two  quite  distinct  cavitiea  The  upper  cavity, 
into  which  the  two  nasal  cavities  open,  now  develops  into 
the  nasal  cavity — a  respiratory  air  passage  and  an  olfactory 
organ.  The  lower  cavity,  on  the  other  hand,  forms,  by  itself, 
the  permanent  secondary  mouth-cavity  (Fig.  237,  m) — the 
digestive  food  passage  and  the  organ  of  taste.  Both  the  upper 
smell-cavity  and  the  lower  taste-cavity  open  at  the  back  into 
the  throat  {pharynx).  The  palate  roof,  separating  these  two 
cavities,  is  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  two  lateral  portions 
— of  the  horizontal  plates  of  the  two  upper  jaw  processes 
(palate-plates;  Fig.  237, p).     When  these  do  not  perfectly 
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adhere  in  the  middle  line,  the  result  is  a  permanent  loi 
tiidinal  cleft,  thi-ough  which  there  is  an  open  passage  ftoM 
the  niuutli-cavity  directly  into  the  nasal  cavity,     The 

Fig.  237-  —  Diograminatio 
throagt  tbe  mouth  and  nuaa  cavity.  Wbile 
palate-plates  (p)  separate  the  ongiual  moath-carity 
iolo  tlie  lower  Becondary  mouth-oayitj  (m)  and  the 
upfier  nasal  cavity,  the  latter  ia  parted  b;  the  var- 
tical  partition  wall  of  the  noBO  (c)  it 
lialvoB  (n,  n).     (After  Gegeobanr.) 


I  called  "wolfs  jaws"  are  thus  canaed.     The  "hare-lip" 

"split  lip"  in  a  slighter  degree  of  this  aiTiated  devdi 
I  ment.™ 

Simultaneously  with  the  horizontal  partition   of 
[  palate  roof,  a  vertical  wall  by  which  the  single  na^  cav| 
I  is  divided   into   two,  a  right  and  a  left   cavity,  devela 
[  (Fig.  237,  n,  n).     This  vertical  partition  of  the  noae  (c),i 
1  formed  by  the  middle  paii  of  the  frontal  process : 
I  this  gives  rise  by  ossification  to  the  vertical  lamella  of  t 
Isdeve  bone  (cubiform  plate),  and  below  the  great  yei 
I  bony  partition  wall— the  "  plough-share  "  (ivmer),  and  i 
I  front  to  the   twist-jaw  {os  interm,aadllare}.      Goethe  i 
I  the  first  to  show  that  in  Man,  just  as  in  all  the  other  SkuJ 
I  Animals,  the    twist-jaw   appears  as  an  independent  bod 
t  between  the  two  halves  of  the  upper  jaw.     The  vertic( 
P partition  wall  of  the  noae  finally  coalesces  wdth  the  horizontal 
r  palate  roof.     The  two  nasal   cavities  are  now  eis  entirely 
I  separate  from  one  another  aji  from  the  secondary  raouth- 
[■  cavity.     These  three  cavities  open,  however,  at  the  badk 
E  into  tlic  phaniyx,  or  jaw-cavity. 
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Tbe  double-noBtrilled  nose  has  now  attained  the  .stmcture 
characteristic  of  Man  in  common  with  all  other  Mammals. 
Its  further  development  is  vei'y  easily  intelligiblt; ;  it  ia 
limited  to  the  formation  of  internal  and  external  processes 
of  the  walls  of  Iwith  nasal  cavities.  Within  the  cavities 
develop  the  "  nose  shells,"  spongy  bony  structures,  over  which 
the  olfactory  mucous  membrane  spreads.  The  ftrat  brain 
nerve,  the  olfactory  nerve,  with  its  delicate  branches,  pass 


Ftgb.  238,  aaS.^Dpper  part  (if  thn  Imdj  of  a  hnmau  embryo  (16  mm 
length)  dorins;  tbe  sinth  wpek  ;  FIr.  23S,  from  the  left  side  ,  Fig  239  fi 
the  front.    The  origin  of  the  nose  in  two  lateral  halves  -^"^ 

uritrinBlly  saparote,  ig  stiU  plainly  yisible.  The  nose  and 
upper  lip  are  diHpmportionBtely  p^atin  ootnpariaon  with 
the  rest  of  the  face,  eapptitiUy  with  (lie  lower  lip 
{After  Koliman.) 

Fib.  240.— FaoB  of  a  human  embryo  of  ei^bt  weeks, 
(Alter  Eoker.)      Of.  Frontis(iieoB,  ITate  I.   Fig.   Ml- 
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&om  tihe  large  brain  througli  the  roof  of  both  nasal  cavities 
into  the  cavities,  and  extends  over  the  olfactory  mucous 
inembrane.  At  the  same  time,  by  inversion  of  the  nasal 
mucous  membrane,  the  minor  cavities  of  the  nose,Tvliich  are 
afterwards  filled  with  air,  and  which  communicate  directly 
with  the  two  nasal  cavities,  arise  (frontal  cavities,  cavities  of 
the  sphenoid  bone,  jaw  cavities,  etc.).  In  this  special  atago 
of  development  they  occur  only  in  Mammals.''^ 

The  external  nose  is  not  developed  until  long  after  all 
these  essential  internal  parts  of  the  oll'actory  organ  have 
been  formed.  The  first  trace  In  the  human  embryo  appears 
at  the  end  of  the  second  month  (Figs.  238-240).  Any 
human  embryo  during  the  first  month  sliows  that  originally 
there  is  no  trace  of  the  external  nose.  It  afterwards  grows 
out  from  the  anterior  nasal  portion  of  the  primitive  skuU, 
The  form  of  nose  which  is  characteristic  of  Man  does  not 
appear  till  a  period  far  later.  Much  stress  is  usually 
laid  on  the  shape  of  the  external  nose  as  a  noble  organ, 
occurring  exclusively  in  Man;  but  there  are  Apes  which 
have  very  human  noses,  as,  for  instance,  the  Nosed  Ape 
already  mentioned.  On  the  other  hand,  the  external  nose, 
the  fine  shape  of  which  is  so  extremely  important  to  the 
beauty  of  the  facial  structure,  possesses  in  certain  inferior 
races  of  Man  a  shape  anything  but  beautiful.  In  most 
Apes  the  external  structure  of  the  nose  remains  undeveloped. 
Especially  remarhable  is  the  importnnt  fact  already  cited 
that  it  is  only  in  the  Apes  of  the  Old  World,  in  the  Cata- 
rhines,  that  the  nasal  partition  wall  (scptiiTti)  remains  as 
small  as  it  is  in  Man ;  in  Apes  of  the  New  World  it  widens 
considerably  at  the  base,  so  that  the  nostrils  open  outwards 
^Hatyrhini,  p.  175), 
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TABLE   XXX 

fltSTEMATIC    SunVKT    OF   THK    CnlZl    FbILOG 

Huh  AN  NoJiK. 

Firii  Stage  1  JfoSB  of  the  earlier  Primitive  Fiahea. 

formed  by  a  pair  of  simple  skiu-grooTes  (1 


pits) in  the 
permiuieutl/  n 


BorfiLca  of  the  liead  (like  those  which  a, 
the  lower  &alachi&nB). 

Second  Stage  i  Noie  0/ 1^  mora  recent  Frimiiive  Fiekel, 
iOh  at  the   two  blind  nasal  groovea  beooines  connected  by  a  furrow     ' 
(naBat-fuirow)  with  one  end  of  the  moath  (as  is  jot  permtuioDtly  the  coae  in 
the  higher  Selocliituia). 

Third  Stage  :  ffiwa  of  the  Dijmmsto. 

The  two  noHid  furrows  change,  in  conseqnence  of  the  ooalescence  of  their 

edges,  into  clused  canals  (primary  noBe-canala),  which  open  at  their  front 

ends,  within  the  soft  edges  of  the  lip,  into  the  primary  month-oavitjj  as  is 

yet  permaccatly  the  case  in  the  Dipneoata  and  the  earlier  lower  Amphibia 

^B  Fovrth  Stagt :  Noae  of  Ainphibxa, 

^P  The  inner  openings  of  the  nasal  oanala  penetrate  fnrther  back  into  the 
primary  month-cavity,  so  that  they  are  eniTonnded  by  hard  bony  portions  o[ 
tlie  jaw  (as  is  jet  pennonectly  the  case  in  the  higher  Amphibia). 
Fifth  Stage  t  JVose  of  the  Protamiiia. 
The  primitive  month -cavity,  into  which  both  nasal  caoals  open,  Hoparatea, 
in  conseqnenoe  of  tbe  tonoation  of  a  boriiontal  partition  (the  palate-roof), 
into  an  apper  nasal  onvity  and  a  lower  (secondary)  mouth-cavity.  The 
[ormatioD  of  the  apoogy  bones  of  the  nose  uommenooB  (as  in  the  earliet 
Amnion  Animals). 

Sixth  StU'je:  Note  of  the  earlier  Mammaft, 
The  simple  nose-eavitj  separatea,  in  confieqaenoe  of  the  development  of 
a  vertical  partition  wall  (the  "ploQuh,"  vomer),  into  two  distinct  nose-cavities, 
each  of  which  is  occnpiod  by  ono  of  the  nasal  canals  (as  is  yet  the  taso  in  all 
Mammals).      The  spongy  nose-bones  differentiate. 
Seventh  Stage  i  Noae  of  the  mure  rci 
Within  both  nose.cBvitios  the  development  ol 


e  begini 


Eighth  Stage  :  None  of  "le  Calarhine  Apet, 


I   The  internal  and   the 


udvely  ohaiacteristio  of  CaUrhiue  Apus  and  of  Uan. 


ittain   the  fall  development  es* 
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The  history  of  the  dovelopmenb  of  tlie  eye  is  equi 

I   remarkable  aud  instructive.     For  although  the  eye,  ow 

L  to  its  exquisite  optical  arrangement  and  wonderful  atrne-  ' 

ture,  is  one  of  the  moat  complex  and  moat  nicely  adapted 

organs,  yet  it  develops,  without  a  preconceived  design,  from 

'  a  vury  simple  rudiment  in  the  outer  skin-covcj 


Fia.  24!. — The  hnman  eye  in  transverBe  aertioQ:  a,  praioctiva  memlm 

Isderolirn) ;  b,  liom  membrana  (cornea') ;  c,  oateT  memiira,iii-  (covjnnctiva 

d,   uiroulur   veins  of   iris;    e,   vascular  membrane   (chomtdea) ;  /,   i 

,   muBole;   g,   corana  ciliarUi   A,  rainbow   membnine  {iVi>);   t,   tiptic   nerve 

piiBus);  fc,  anterior  limit  of  the  retina;  I,  orjatolliue  lena  (lent  fryttal- 

\    line);  m,  inner  i-orer  of  the  horn  meiobraQo  (water  membrane,  inemhralta 

I    Seioemeti);  n,  pigment  muiohraTiii  {pigmentosa) ;  o,  retina :  p,  'V 

g,  jellow  spot  of  the  reliiia.     (After  Helmholta,) 

When   fully  developed,  the   human   eye  is  a  globul 
capsule  (the  eyeball,  bulbiw,  Fig.  2+1),      This  lies  in  t 


bony  orbit  of  the  skull,  smrounded  by  protective  fat  and 
by  motor  muscles.      The  greater  part  of  this  eyeball  is 
occupied  by  a  semi-fluid,   clear  gelatinous  substance,  the 
vitreous    body    (corpus    vitreum).      The    crystalline    lenS 
(Fig,  241,  I)  is   embedtled  in  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
vitreous  body.     It  is  a  lentil-shaped,  bi-convex,  transparent 
body — the  most  important  of  the  light-refracting  media  of 
the  eye.     Among  these  media  is,  in  addition  t6  the  lens 
and  vitreous  body,  the  aqueous  humour  (humor  aqueua,  at 
m,  in  Fig.  241),  in  front  of  the  leng.     These  three  pellucid, 
light-refracting  media — the   vitreous  body,  the  crystalline 
lens,  and  the  aqueous  humour — by  which  the  rays  of  light,    ' 
incident  on  the  eye,  are  refracted   and   concentrated,  ai'o    | 
enclosed  in  a  firm  globular  capaule  consisting   of  several    I 
difl'erent  membranes,  comparable  with  the  concentric  layers    I 
of  an  onion.     The  outer  and  thickest  of  these  forms  the    j 
white  protective  membrane  of  the  eye  (sclerotica,  a).     It    J 
cooaists  of  firm,  c-jmpact  white  connective  tissue.     In  front   J 
of  the  lens  a  circular,  very  convex,  transparent  plate,  re-   I 
aembling  a  watch  glass,  is  inserted  in  the  white  protectiva  I 
membrane ;   this  is  the  horny  membrane  (corTica,  ft).     On   i 
its  outer  surface  the  homy  membrane  ia  covered  by  a  very   1 
thin   coating  of   outer  skin   (epidermis) ;   this  coating  is 
called  the  connecting  membrane  (conjunctiva);  it  extends    | 
frcm  the  horny  membrane  over  the  inner  surface  of  both    I 
eyelids — the  upper  and  lower  folds  of  skin  which  on  closing    , 
the   eyes  are   di-awn  together    over  them.     At  the  inner    i 
comer  of  our  eye  thei-e  ia,  as  a  sort  of  rudimentary  organ, 
the  remnant  of  a  third  (inner)  eyelid,  which,  as  the  "nic-  I 
Htitating   membrane,"   is   highly  developed    in   the    lower  j 
^■fertebrates  (vol.  i.  p.  110).    Below  the  upper  eyelid  are  lodued  j 


1 
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the  tear-glanda,  the  secretion  of  which  keeps  the  surface 
of  the  eye  smooth  and  clean. 

Directly  under  the  protective  membrane  is  a  delicate 
dark-red,  highly  vascular  membrane,  the  vascular  mem- 
brane (choroidea,  e),  and  within  this  the  retina  (o),  which 
is  a  dilatation  of  the  optic  nerve  (i).  This  latter  is  the 
second  brain  nerve.  It  extends  from  the  "centre  of  sight" 
(the  second  brain -bladder)  to  the  eye,  penetrates  the  outer 
coats  of  this,  and  then  extends,  as  the  retina,  between  the 
vascular  membrane  (cltoroidea)  and  the  vitreous  body 
(corpus  viireUTn).  Between  the  retina  and  the  vaficular 
membrane  lies  another  very  delicate  membrane,  which 
is  commonly,  but  wrongly,  considered  as  part  of  the  latter. 
This  is  the  black  pigment  membrane  (pigmentosa,  lamina 
pigmenti,  n),  or  the  "  black  carpet "  (tapetwrn  nigrwm). 
It  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  beautiful  hexagonal  cells 
accurately  joined  together  and  filled  with  black  pigment 
gi-anules.  This  pigment  membrane  lines,  not  only  the  inner 
surface  of  the  actual  vascular  membrane,  but  also  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  its  anterior  muscular  prolongation,  which, 
as  a  circular  ring-like  membrane,  covers  the  edge  of  the  lens, 
and  prevents  the  penetration  of  lateral  rays.  This  is  tbe 
weU-known  "rainbow  membrane"  (iris,  A),  which  is  differently 
coloured  in  different  persons  (blue,  gray,  brown,  etc.).  This 
"  rainbow  membrane "  is  the  limit  towards  the  front  of 
the  vascular  membrane.  The  round  hole  in  the  im  is  the 
pupil,  through  which  the  rays  of  light  pass  into  the  interior 
of  the  eye.  Where  the  iria  proceeds  from  the  edge  of  the 
actual  vascular  membrane,  the  latter  is  much  thickened  and 
forma  a  beautiful  ciliated  crown  (corona  ailiaris,  g),  which 
Burroimds  the  edge  of  the  lens  with  about  seventy  large, 
and  many  smaller  rays. 
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In  the  embryo  of  Man,  as  in  that  of  all  other  Araphi- 
rhina,  two  pear-shajied  vesicles  grow  out  laterally,  at  a  very 
early  peiiod,  from  the  foremost  part  of  the  first  brain 
bladder  (Fig.  223,  a,  p.  218).  These  bladder-like  protuberances 
are  the  primary  eye-veRicles.  At  first  they  are  directed 
outward  and  forward,  but  they  soon  make  their  way  further 
downward,  so  that  after  the  specialization  of  the  five  brain- 
bladderg,  they  lie  at  the  base  of  the  twixt-brain.  The 
internal  spaces  within  the  two  pear-shaped  vesicles,  which 
soon  attain  a  considerable  size,  communicate  through  their 
hollow  stalks  with  the  cavity  of  the  twixt-hraia  Their 
outer  coveiing  is  formed  by  the  outer  akin-covering  (horn- 
plate  and  leather-plate).  Where,  on  each  aide,  the  latter 
comes  directly  in  contact  with  tlie  most  curved  portion  of 
the  primary  eye-vesicles,  a  thickening  (I)  arises,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  groove-like  indentation  (o)  in  the  bom-plate 
(Fig.  242, 1).  This  groove,  which  we  will  call  the  lens  groove, 
changes  into  a  closed  sac,  the  thick-walled  lens  vesicle  (2, 1), 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  edges  of  the  groove  coalesce  above 


Fi8.  Si2.— Ere  of  an  embryonic  Chick  'n  l'jn((:turllnnl  Bflctirm  Or  rf  » 
germ  after  siitj-.five  boor*  at  iacnbotioa  g  2,  of  a  tonioivliBt  older  germ ; 
3,  of  a  germ  foar  dsfs  old):  h,  bora-platei  o,  loni  p'ooni  i  I,  leas  (in  1, 
it  Btm  forms  part  of  the  ejiiilemJa,  while  in  2  and  3  It  hao  MpanWod);  », 
tbialceaing  ct  tlie  bom-pUte  al  the  puinl  fmra  which  lh«  Ism  wparatodi 
ji,  TitreooB  bod/i  r,  ratinai  u,  plKtowit  iii«mLfaiu>.     (AfWr  Itcroak.) 
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it  Exactly  as  the  medullary  tube  originally  separates  frnyn 
the  outer  germ-layer  does  this  Icna-sac  separate  li'ora  the 
horn-piate,  in  which  it  originated.  Tlie  space  within  this 
Bac  is  afterwards  entirely  filled  ty  the  cells  of  its  thick  wail, 
and  the  solid  crystalline  lens  is  thus  formed.  The  latter  is, 
therefore,  purely  a  formation  of  the  epidermis.  Together  with 
the  lens  the  small  fragment  of  the  leather-plate  (corium) 
lying  below  the  lens  separates  from  the  outer  sliin-covering. 
This  small  piece  of  the  leather-skin  very  soon  forms  a  highly 
vascular  sac  round  the  lens  (capsida  vaemdoaa  lentia). 
Its  anterior  portion  at  firet  covers  the  pupillary  orifice,  and 
is  then  known  as  the  pupillary  membrane  (membrana 
jiiLpUlaris).  Its  back  portion  of  the  same  membrane  is  called 
tlie  "Tnemhrana  capsulo-pujnllaris."  This  "vascular  lens 
capsule,  which  merely  sei-ves  to  nourish  the  growing  lens," 
afterwards  entirely  disappears.  The  later,  permanent  lens 
capsule  contains  no  vessels,  and  is  a  structureless  secretion 
of  the  lens  cells, 

Ae  the  lens  thus  separates  from  the  horn-plate  and 
grows  inward,  it  must  nece.iisarily  indent  the  adjoining 
primary  eye-vesicles  from  without  (Fig.  242,  1-3),  This 
process  may  be  compared  to  the  inversion  of  the  getm-mem- 
brano  vesicle  (blastula),  which  in  the  Amphioxus  and  in 
many  low  animals  gives  rise  to  the  gastrula(voli.p.  192).  In 
both  instances  the  inversion  of  one  aide  of  the  closed  vesicle 
proceeds  until  finally  the  inner,  inverted  portion  touches  the 
outer,  uninverted  portion  of  tlie  wall  of  the  vestde,  so  that 
the  cavity  disappeara.  Just  as  in  the  gastrula  the  former 
part  changes  into  the  intestinal  layer  (entoderma),  and 
the  latter  into  the  skin-layer  (exoderma),  so  in  the  inverted 
primary  eye-vesicle   the   retina  develops  from  the  form^fl 
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(inner)  part  (Fig.  242,  r),  and  the  black  pigment  merobrane 
(w)  from  the  latter  (the  outer,  uninverted  part).  The  hollow 
Btalk  of  the  primary  eye-vesicle  changes  into  the  optic 
nerve, 

The  lens  (i)  which  enacts  so  important  a  part  in  this 
inverting  proceaa  of  the  primary  eye-vesicle,  liea  at  first 
directly  upon  its  inverted  part,  that  is,  on  the  retina  (r). 
Very  soon,  however,  the  two  separate,  a  new  body,  the 
vitreous  body  (corptis  vitreum,  gl),  coming  in  between  them. 
While  the  lens-sac  ia  detaching  itself,  and  the  primary  eye- 
vesicle  is  being  inverted  from  without,  another  inversion 
simultaneoualy  proceeds  from  beneath — from  the  superficial 
portion  of  the  skin-fibrous  layer,  i.e.,  from  the  leather-plate 
of  the  head.  At  the  back  of  the  lens  and  below  it,  a  ledge-like 
process  of  the  leather-plate  arises  (Fig.  243,  g),  which  inverts 
the  primary  eye-vesicle  (now  shaped  like  a  cup)  from  below, 
and  presses  in  between  the  lens  (i)  and  the  retina  (r) 
Thus  the  primary  eye-vesicle  assumes  the  form  of  a  hood. 
The  opening  of  this  hood,  answering  to  the  face,  is  covered 
by  the  lens;  but  the  opening,  through  which  the  neck 
would  pass,  answers  to  the  indentation  through  which  the 
"leather-skin  passes  in  between  the  lens  and  the  retina  (the 
inner  wall  of  the  hood).  The  space  within  this  secondary 
eye-vesicle  is  almost  filled  by  the  vitreous  body,  which 
answers  to  the  head  wrapped  in  this  hood.  The  hood  itself 
is,  properly  speaking,  double :  the  inner  hood  itself  ia  the 
retina,  and  the  outer  one,  directly  surrounding  the  former, 
is  the  pigment  membrane.  The  comparison  with  a  hood 
renders  this  process  of  inversion,  which  is  sometimes  bard 
to  explain,  more  clearly  understood.  The  rudiment  of  the 
vitreous    body   (corpus    mtream)   is  at  first   very  incou- 
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^^H     Biderable  (Fig,    243,  g),  and   tlie   retina  dispropoi-tionally 
^^H     tliiclc.     As  the  former  expands,  the  latter  becomes  much 


I 

■ 
■ 


piimary  eja  veBiole) 
Iimialla  ot  the  eamp); 
pigment  mombraue  (rai 


Fig.  243.— Horiinntal  tranirorw 
BEctiim  tliroiigli  Cba  eje  of  a  Imman 
embrjo  of  four  weeks  i  100  times 
enlarged  (after  Koelliker) ;  (,  lena 
(tlie  diLrk  wall  of  nhicb  is  equal  to 
tlie  diameter  of  the  central  cavity); 
g,  viCi^oiiB  body  (oonnected  with  tho 
leatlier-platB  by  a  stalk,  g')  ;  v,  vas- 
colar  loop  (penEtniting  tlirongh  the 
Btalk  {g')  into  the  Titreotia  body  be- 
hind the  lena);  r,  retina  (inner, 
thicker,  iorerted  lamcUa  of  the 
imbrana  (oater,  thinner,  nninTerted 
1  Hpnoe  between  the  retina  and  t^^^ 
,vity  of  the  primarj  Bye-Tesicle).      ^^ 


coat  of  the  tliick,  aliriost  globular  vitreous  body,  which  fills 
the  greater  part  of  the  secondary  eye-veaicle.  The  ouIlt 
layer  of  the  vitreous  body  changes  into  a  biglily  vascular 
capsule,  the  vessels  of  which  afterwards  diaappeax. 

The  slit-like  passa^  through  which  tlie  rudiment  of  the 
vitreouH  body  grows  from  below  in  between  the  lens  and, 
the  retina,  of  course  cauaea  a  break  in  the  retina  and  the 
pigment-membrane.  This  break,  which  appears  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  vascular  membrane  as  a  colourless  streak,  has 
been  inaptly  called  the  choroidal  cleft,  though  the  tiue 
vascular  membi-ane  is  not  cleft  at  all  at  this  point  (Fig. 
234,  sp,  23JJ.  sp,  p.  243).  A  thin  process  of  the  vitreous  body 
passes  inwartl  on  the  under  surface  of  the  optic  nerve,  which 
it  inverts  in  the  same  way  as  the  primary  eye-vesicle  was 
inverted.     The  hollow  cylindrical  optic  nei-ve  (the  stalk  of 
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tliQ  primary  eye-vesicio)  is  thua  transformed  into  a  channel, 
opening  downward.  The  inverted  lower  Btirface  attaches 
itself  to  the  iininverted  upper  surface  of  the  hollow  stalk,  so 
that  the  hoUow  space  within  the  stalk,  forming  the  c 
inunication  between  the  cavity  of  the  twixt-brain  and  of 
the  })riinary  eye-vesicle,  now  disappears,  The  two  edges 
of  the  channel  now  grow  downward  toward  each  other, 
enclose  the  band-like  process  of  the  leather-plate,  and 
coalesce  beneath  it.  Thus  this  process  now  lies  within  the  . 
axis  of  the  solid  secondary  optic  nerve.  It  develops  into 
a  cord  of  connective  tissue  carrying  the  central  blood-vessel 
of  the  retina  {vaaa  centralia  retimn). 

An  entirely  fibrous  covering,  the  fibrous  capsule  of  the 
eye,  now  finally  forms  round  the  outside  of  the  secondary 
eye-vesicle  and  its  stalk  (the  secondary  optic  nerve).  It 
originates  from  the  head-plate,  from  that  part  of  the  skin- 
fibrous  layer  which  immediately  encloses  the  eye-vesicle,  i 
This  fibrous  covering  takes  the  form  of  a  completely-closed 
globular  sac,  which  surrounds  the  whole  ball  of  tlie  eye,  and 
on  the  outer  side  of  this,  grows  in  between  the  lens  and  the 
horn-plate.  The  globular  wall  of  the  capsule  soon  separates, 
by  fission  of  the  surface,  into  two  distinct  membranes.  The 
inner  membrane  becomes  the  choroidea,  or  vascular  layer ; 
in  fi'ont  it  forms  the  ciliated  crown  (corona,  ciliaris)  and 
the  iris.  The  outer  membrane,  on  the  other  hand,  becomes 
the  white  enveloping,  or  protective  membrane  (sclerotica), 
and,  in  front,  forms  the  transparent  homy  membrane 
(cornea).  The  rudiments  of  all  the  essential  parts  of  the 
eye  ai-e  now  formed,  and  its  fiirther  development  is  only  in 
details,  in  the  complex  difierentiation  and  combination  of 
the  several  parts. 
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The  most  important  fact  in  this  remarkable  process  of 
eye-development  is  the  cu'cumstance  that  the  optic  nerve, 
the  retina,  and  the  pigment-membrane  originate  from  a 
part  of  the  brain,  from  a  protuberance  of  the  twixt-brain, 
while  the  crystalline  lens,  the  most  important  refraj^tinji 
medium,  develops  from  the  outer  akin  (ejndermis).  From 
the  outer  skin — the  homy  lamina — originates  also  the 
delicate  connecting  membrane  (conjunctiva)  which  ailer- 
wards  envelopes  the  outer  surface  of  the  eyebalL  The  tear- 
glands  proceed,  as  branched  processes,  from  the  conjunctiva 
(Fig.  214,  p.  202).  All  the  other  parts  of  the  eye  originate 
from  the  skin-fibrous  layer;  the  vitreous  body  and  the 
vascular  lens-capsule  from  the  leather-plate,  the  choroid 
coat  with  the  iris,  and  the  protective  membrane  (sclerotica) 
with  the  homy  membrane  {cornea)  from  the  head-plates. 

The  outer  protective  organs  for  the  eye,  the  eyelids,  are 
merely  simple  folds  of  skin,  which,  in  the  human  embryo, 
appear  in  the  third  month.  In  the  fourth  month  the  upper 
eyelid  adheres  to  the  lower,  and  the  eye  then  remains 
covered  by  them  till  birth.  (Plate  VII.  Fig.  M  ill.,  R  iir., 
etc.)  The  two  eyelids  usually  again  separate  shortly  before 
birth,  but  sometimes  not  till  after.  Our  skulled  ancestors 
had,  in  addition  to  these,  a  third  eyelid,  the  nictitating 
membrane,  which  was  drawn  over  the  eye  from  the  inner 
comer.  Many  Primitive  Fishes  (Selachii)  and  Amnion 
Animals  yet  retain  this.  In  Apes  and  in  Man  it  has  atrophied, 
and  only  a  small  remnant  of  it  exists  in  the  inner  corner  of 
the  eye  as  the  "  crescent-shaped  fold,"  as  a  useless  "  rudi- 
mrintary  organ."  (C£  vol.  i.  p.  109.)  Apes  and  Man  have 
also  lost  the  "  Harder  gland,''  opening  below  the  nictitating 
membrane,  which  appears  in  other  Mammals,  and  in  Birds, 
Reptiles,  and  Amphibians, 
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The  ear  of  Vertebrates  develops  in  many  important 
points  Eimilarly  to  the  eye  and  nose,  bnt  yet  in  other 
respects  very  differently.^"  The  organ  of  hearing  of  the 
developed  human  being  resembles  that  of  other  Mammals 
in  all  essential  particulars,  and  ia  especially  similar  to  that  of 
Apes.  As  in  the  laiter,  it  consists  of  two  pruieipal  pai-ts,  an 
apparatus  for  the  conveyance  of  sound  (external  and  middle 
ear)  and  an  apparatus  for  producing  the  sensation  of  sound 
(internal  ear).     The  outer  ear  opens  in  the  ear-shell  {conch 


Fia.  844.— Auditory  organ  of  man  (Isfl  ear,  Been  from  tlio  front  j  natirfl 
bTzb)  :  a,  aac-BheU:  b,  eilnrual  enr-canal  j  c,  drum,  or  tj-mimnio  mE.mbranai 
d,  cavity  of  dimn;  e,  eaf-tminpet;  f,g,  h,  the  tliree  ear  lionelets  {/,  hammer i 
g,  anvil  ;  li,  Btirmp)  -,  i,  enr-pouoh  (ulriculus) ;  k,  tbe  three  aemi-ciroulai 
DamiLa  ;  I,  eur-sao  (sacrulue) ;  nt,  snail  (cochlea) :  n,  anditorf  nerve. 


auria), 


situated  at  the  side  of  the  head  (Fig.  22i,  a). 
B  outer  ear-canal,  which  ia  usually  about  anindilonj 


leads  to  the  inside  of  the  head  (!»).     The  inner  end  of  t 


tube  is  closed  by  the  well-known  tympanic  membrane 
or  dram  (tj/mpanum) ;  a  thin  membrane  of  oval  form  (c), 
placed  in  a  vertical  position,  but  slightly  inclined.  This 
mdiabrano  separates  the  outer  ear-canal  from  the  so-called 
cavity  of  the  drum  (cnvum  tyvipani).  This  is  a  small 
cavity  enclosed  in  the  petrous  part  of  the  temporal  bone, 
which  is  filled  with  air  and  connected  by  a  special  tube  with 
the  mouth-cavity.  This  tube  is  somewhat  longer,  but  much 
narrower  than  the  outer  ear-canal;  it  leads  inward  and 
forward  in  an  oblique  dii-eetionfrom  the  inside  wall  of  the 
tympanum  and  opens  behind  the  inner  nostrils  (or  Choana) 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  throat  (^fkarynai). 
This  canal  ia  called  the  Eustachian  tube  {tuba  EuMackii). 
It  equalizes  the  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  tympanic 
cavity,  and  the  outer  atmospheric  air  which  enters  by 
the  ear  canal  Botli  the  Eustachian  tube  and  the  tympanic 
cavity  are  lined  by  a  thin,  mucous  membrane,  which 
is  a  direct  continuation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
throat.  Within  the  tympanic  cavity  are  the  three  bonelets 
of  the  ear,  which,  from  their  characteristic  shape,  are  called 
the  hammer,  the  anvil,  and  the  stirrup  (Fig.  244  /,  g.  A), 
The  hammer  (/}  lies  fui'thest  outward,  just  within  the 
tympanic  membrane;  the  anvil  (g)  is  wedged  in  between 
the  two  othei'S,  above  the  hammer,  and  further  in  than  the 
hammer;  and,  lastly,  the  stirnap  (h)  lies  next  to  the  anvil 
toward  the  inside,  and  touches  with  its  base  the  outer  wall 
of  the  internal  ear,  or  the  auditory  sac.  All  these  parts  of 
the  middle  and  external  ear  belong  to  the  sound-conducting 
apparatus.  Their  principal  office  is  to  convey  the  waves  ot 
sound  from  without  through  the  thick  side-wall  of  the  head, 
9  the  internal  ear.     In  Fishes  these  parte  are  entirely  unre- 
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presented.     In  them,  the  sound-waves  are  conveyed  directly 
through  the  wall  of  the  head  itself  to  the  internal  ear. 

The  inner  apparatus,  that  which  produces  the  sensation 
of  sonnd,  receiving  the  sound-waves  thus  conveyed  to  it, 
conBista  in  Man,  aa  in  all  other  Vertebrates  (with  the  single 
exception  of  the  Amphioxus),  of  a  closed  auditory  sac  filled 
with  fluid,  and  of  an  auditory  nerve,  the  ends  of  which  ai-e 
distributed  over  the  wall  of  this  sac.  The  vibrations  of 
the  waves  of  sound  are  conveyed  by  that  medium  to  these 
nerve-enda.  In  the  auditory  fluid  (endolym-ph),  which 
fills  the  labyrinth,  and  opposite  the  places  at  which  the 
auditory  nerves  enter,  are  some  small  stones,  composed 
of  a  mass  of  microscopic  calcareous  crystals  {otoliths).  The 
oi^ans  of  hearing  of  moat  Invertebrates  have  essentially 
the  bame  construction.  In  them,  also,  it  usually  consists  of 
a  closed  sac  filled  with  fluids  containing  otoliths,  and  having 
the  auditory  nerve  distributed  over  its  wall.  But  while  in 
Invertebrates  the  auditory  vesicle  is  usually  of  a  very 
simple  spherical  or  oval  form,  in  all  Amphirhina,  on  the 
contrary,  that  is,  in  all  Vertebrates  above  the  Fishes  up  to 
Man,  it  is  distinguished  by  a  very  characteristic  and  singular 
form  known  as  the  auditory  labyrinth.  This  thin  membra- 
nous labyrinth  is  enclosed  in  a  bony  envelope  of  the  same 
form,  the  osseous  labyrinth  (Fig.  245),  wliich  lies  within  the 
petrous  bone  of  the  skulL  The  labyrinth  in  all  Amphirhina 
is  divided  into  two  sacs.  The  larger  sac  is  called  the 
auditory  pouch  (utriculus),  and  has  three  curved  appendages, 
called  the  semi-circular  canals  (c,  d,  e) ;  the  smaller  sac  is 
called  the  auditory  sac  (sacaihis),  and  is  connected  with  a 
peculiar  appendage,  which  in  Man  and  the  higher  Mammal|, 
is  distinguished  by  a  spiral  form,  like  the  shell  of  ■ 
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hence  is  called  the  "  snail "  (cocMea,  h).  On  the  thin  wall 
of  this  delicate  membranous  labyrinth,  the  auditory  nerve, 
which  passes  from  the  after-brain  to  the  labyrinth,  ia  dia- 
trihuted  in  a  very  complex  manner.  It  divides  into  two 
main  branches,  the  nerve  of  the  cochlea,  and  the  nerve  of 
vestibule,  for  the  remaining  part  of  the  labyrinth.  The 
former  seems  specially  to  determine  the  qnaUty  of  the  sound 
heard,  the  latter  its  quantity.     The  nerve  of  the  cochlea 

Fio.  E45.— The  bony  kbyrinlh  of  the  human  ear 
(left  aide)!  a,  veatibnle;  6,  oochlea;  c,  upper  semi, 
eircntar  canal;  d,  posterior  Bami.cirenlBr  canal;  a, 
outer  aemi.oiroalar  canal ;  fjenestra  imalia  ;  g,  fenestra 
rotunda,     (From  Meyor.) 

tells  U3  the  pitch  and  qiiality  of  sounds,  the  nerve  of  the 
vestibule  their  strength. 

The  first  rudiment  of  this  extremely  complex  organ  of 
hearing  is  very  simple  in  the  human  embryo,  as  in  those 
of  all  other  Skulled  Animals  (Oraniota) ;  it  is  a  groove-like 
depression  of  the  outer  akin  (epidermis).  At  the  back  of  the 
head,  near  the  after-brain,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  second 
gill-opening,  a  little  wart-like  thickening  of  the  hom-plate 
arises  on  each  side  (Fi^.  24i6,  A,fl;  248,  g).  This  deepens 
into  a  small  groove,  and  separates  from  the  outer-skin,  just 
as  does  the  lens  of  the  eye.  (Cf,  p.  253.)  A  small  vesicle 
filled  with  fluid,  the  primitive  ear-vesicle,  is  thus  formed 
on  each  side,  immediately  below  the  hom-plate  of  the  back 
part  of  the  head ;  this  is  also  called  the  "  primary  laby- 
rmch  "  (Plates  VI.  and  VIJ.).  As  this  separates  fi-om  its 
original  site,  the  hom-plate,  and  grows  inward  and  down- 
ward in  the  skuU,  it  changes  from  a  globular  to  a  pear- 
shaped  iorm  (Figs.  246,  B,  Iv ;  249,  0).     The  outer  jtart  has 
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longated  into  a  thin  stalk,  which  at  tiret  opens  outwai 
.  narrow  canal.   (Cf.  Fig.  137,/,  vol.  i.  p.  382.)   Tliis  ia  caUed 
thoappen(Iageofthelab\Tinthi'cce8H7iaZn(ii/n'7i(/(i,Fig.24G,?r), 


Fib.  S-lfi.— Developmant  of  tho  ear-labyrinth  of  a  Chick,  in  fi»e  COB- 
BBCutive  f  tiges  {A~E)  (croas-aections  through  the  rndimentary  skull) :  Jt, 
ear-gruoTQ;  Iv,  ear- vesicle ;  Ir,  labyrinth  appendage^  r,  rDdimenb  of  the 
cochlea;  csp,  hind  semi-ciroular  canalj  eae,  outer  genu-circnlar  cbubI  ; 
jr.  jngnlar  vein.     (After  Raiaaner-) 

FiGB.  247,  248,— Head  of  an  embryomo  Chiok,  on  the  third  day  of  inenlio- 
tion:  247  iu  ti'ODi,  248  from  tho  right;  n,  Tudimectary  nose  (olfactory 
groove):  ^  rudimentary  eye  (ocular  groove)  ;  g,  mdimentary  ear  (auditory 
groove)  ;  V,  fore-brain  ;  j!,  eye.slit ;  o,  process  of  the  upper  jaw  ;  «,  proceas 
Df  the  lower  jaw  of  the  ficat  gill-arch.     (After  Koellilter.) 

Fio.  £4y,— Primitive  brain  of  hunmn  embryo  of  four  weeks,  in  verticil 
seDtion.and  tlie  left  half  obaerved  from  within!  v,  t,m,  fE.n,  the  five  grooves  ol 
the  aknll  cavity  in  which  the  five  brain  bladders  are  situated  (fore,  twixt, 
mid,  hind,  and  after  braina)  ;  o,  primary,  pear-shaped  anditory  i 
[showing  through);  o,  eye  (ahowing  through);  no,  optic  nerve j  , 
the  hjpophyais;  (,  central  akull-pieees.     (From  Kuelliker.) 
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In  lower  Vertebrates,  this  developa  into  el  peculiar  cavity 
filled  with  calcareoiia  cryatals,  which  in  some  Primitive 
Fishes  (Selachii)  remains  permanently  open,  and  open? 
above  on  the  skull  (ductus  endolymphatlcus).  In  Mam- 
mals, on  the  contrary,  the  appendage  of  the  labyriuth 
atrophies.  In  these,  it  ia  of  interest  only  aa  a  rudimentary 
organ,  which  has  no  longer  any  physiological  signilitance. 
Its  useless  remnant  traverses  the  osseous  wall  of  the  [iflrous 
bone  in  the  form  of  a  narrow  canal,  and  is  called  the  aque- 
duct of  the  vestibule  (aqucEductue  vestibuli). 

Only  the  inner  and  lower  part  (extended  like  a  bladder) 
of  the  detached  ear-vesicle  develops  into  the  diderentiated 
and  extremely  complex  structure  which  is  afterwards  known 
as  the  "  secondary  labyrinth."  This  vesicle  separates  at  a 
very  early  stage  into  an  upper,  larger  section,  and  a  lower, 
smaller  section.  The  former  gives  rise  to  the  ear-pouch 
(uiriculus)  with  the  three  semi-circular  canals;  fi-oiii  the 
latter  proceeds  the  ear-sac  (sacculus)  with  the  "snail" 
(codilea.  Fig,  246,  c).  The  three  scmi-circiilar  canals 
originate  as  simple  pocket-like  processes  from  the  ear- 
pouch  (Fig.  246,  E,  cse  and  csp).  In  the  centre  of  each  of 
these  processes,  the  two  walls  coalesce,  and  separate  them- 
selves from  the  utricle,  while  their  extremities  still  commu- 
nicate with  its  cavity.  In  all  Douhle-nostrils  (AmpJdrkina) 
there  are  three  semi-circular  canals,  as  in  Man,  while  of  the 
Cyclostomi  the  Lampreys  have  hut  two,  and  the  Myxinoides 
but  one  (p.  103).  The  highly-developed  structure  of  the 
"snail"  (cochlea),  which  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  and 
admirable  products  of  adaptation  in  the  mammalian  bodv, 
originally  develops  very  simply  as  a  bottle-like  proce.^.s 
from  the  ear-sac   {aacculus).      As   Hasse  has  shown,  tht 
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varioua  stages  in  its  ontogenetic  development  still  eiiat 
permanently  aide  by  side  in  the  ranks  of  the  lower  Verl<;- 
brates.'™  Even  in  Monotremes  the  snail-like  spiral  carving 
of  the  cochlea  is  not  present ;  it  is  exclusively  characteristic 
of  the  other  Mammals  and  Man. 

The  auditory  nerve  (nervvs  acusticus),  or  the  eighth 
brain-nerve, — one  of  the  main  branches  of  which  distributes 
itself  over  the  "  snail "  (cochlea),  the  other  over  the  other 
parts  of  the  labyrinth, — ^is,  as  Gegenbaur  has  shown,  the 
sensory  dorsal  branch  of  a  spinal  brain-nerve,  the  motor 
ventral  branch  of  which  is  the  motor  nerve  of  the  facial 
muscles  (7iem«a  faeialia).  Phylogenetically  it  has,  there- 
fore, originated  from  an  ordinary  skin-nerve,  and  is,  conse- 
quently, of  wholly  different  origin  from  the  optic  and 
olfactory  nerves,  which  represent  the  two  direct  processes 
of  the  brain.  In  this  respect  the  organ  of  hearing  differs 
essentially  fram  the  organs  of  sight  and  of  smelL  The 
auditory  nerve  originates  from  the  cells  of  the  head-plate ; 
therefore,  from  the  skin-fibrous  layer.  From  this  also 
develop  all  the  membranous,  cartilaginous,  and  bony  cover- 
ings of  the  ear-labyrinth. 

The  development  of  the  apparatus  for  the  conveyance  of 
sound,  situated  in  the  middle  and  external  ear  of  Mammals, 
13  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  the  apparatus  of  auditory 
sensation.  It  must  be  regarded,  phylogenetically  as  well  as 
ontogeneticaUy,  as  an  independent,  secondary  formation, 
which  only  afterwards  connects  itself  with  the  primary 
internal  ear.  Its  development  ia,  however,  not  less  in- 
teresting, and  is  equally  clearly  explained  by  Comparative 
Anatomy,  In  all  Fishes,  and  in  the  yet  lower  Vertebrates, 
there  is  no  special  apparatus  for  the  conveyance  of  sound, 
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L  Firat  Stage. 
The  aaditorjr  nerre  is  ao  ordiaar;  sonsitira  sk in- nErre,  which,  dnrinir  'he 
diirerent.iatiaii  ot  the  hom-plaliB,  appears  Ht  a,  oertain  point  qq  the  Bkin  of 
(he  head. 

n.  Second  Slnga. 
The  differentiated  place  of  the  born.plate,  at  which  the  aaditory  Derva 
appeared,  fornis  a  email  special  auditor;  groove  in  the  sldn,  ivbioh  has  an 
ooter  ori£oG  ia  the  appendage  called  the  "  labjriutb." 
III.  Third  Stage. 
The  auditory  groove  has  detached  itself  from  the  hom-Iamina,  and  forms 
a  amall  closed  auditory  veBiole  filled  with  flnid.    Ihe  'lab^rinth-appendajje" 
bccomeB  mdiineDtary  [Aqtuedactag  vestibuli). 
IV.  Fourth  Stage. 
The  anditoiy  veeiole  difTarentiateB  into  two  oonnected  parts,  the  ear- 
poiioh  (ulricuZus)  and  the  oar-sac  (aaecutns).       Each  of   the  two  veaiclea 
receives  a  special  main  branch  of  the  aaditiTy  nerie. 
T,  Fifth  Stage. 
Tbree  semi.oiroular  canals  riow  from  the  ear-ponch  (as  in  all  Amphi- 

TL  Siith  Stage. 
The^anail"  (coeWeo)  groivs  from  the  eoj-aao  in  Fisbss  and  Amphibiai 
it  is  very  ingigniGcant,  and  is  only  developed  as  an  independent  pact  in  the 


TIT.  Seventh  Stage. 
The  Scst  gill-apening  (the  blow-hole  of  Selachians)   changes  into  tfae 
tympanic  cavity  and  the  Eaataohian  tube;  the  foimar  is  eiternally  closed 
by  the  tympanic  membrane  (Amphibia). 

VIII.  Eighth  Stage. 
The  smnll  bones  of  the  ear  (osst'cula  aaditai)  (the  hamnier  (naZIeus)  and 
anvil  (incui)  from  the  fiist  gill-aFcb,  the  stirrap  (slopes)  from  the  second) 
develop  from  pavts  of  the  first  and  second  gill-arohei. 
IX.  Sinih  Stage. 
The  eitemal  ear  is  developed,  togothep  with  the  bony  ear-canal.     The 
shell  of  the  ear  is  pointed  and  movable  (as  in  most  lower  Maaimala}. 
X.  Tenth  Stage. 
The  ear-shell,  with  ita  mnaclos,  becomes  disused  and  a  rndimeotary 
argnn.     It  is  no  longer  pointed,  bat,  on  the  oootrary,  has  a  curved  rim  with 
a  small  ear-flap  (as  in  Anthropoid  Apes  and  Men), 
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Systomatio  Sarvey  of  the  Developmeofc  of  the  Ilnman  Bar. 


L  Survey  of  the  parts  of  the  Internal  Ear.    (Apparatus  perceptive  of  Bound.) 


'1.  Stalk  of  the  primary    1.  Aqueduct    of    the    JquaducUu  vestibuH 
ear-vesicle  vestibule   (nuc-    t, Jteceuua laJtyrinthi 

tug       endolyin- 
phaticus) 


A. 

Products  of  the    < 

Eom-plate 


B. 

Products  of  the 

flead-plate 


2,  3.  Upper  part  of  the    2.  Ear-pouch  Ulrtcvltu 

p.  iuiary  ear-vesicle      3.  Three    senii-circu-  Canalet    $etni<ircu- 

lar,   or    curved       lart$ 
canals 


4,  5.  Lower  part  of  the    4.  Ear-sac 

primary  ear-vesicle      5.  ** The  snail" 


Sacctifut 
Cochlea 


r6.  Auditory  nerve  6.  Auditory  nerve         Ntrwu  acutticut 

7.  Bony  covering  of  the    7.  Osseous  labyrinth      Labyrinthut  ossnu 
membranous     laby- 
rinth 

8.  Bony  covering  of  the    8.  ••  The  stony  bone  **    Ospetro$uin 
whole  internal  ear 


n.  Survey  of  the  parts  of  the  Intermediate  and  External  Ear.    (Apparatus  for  the 

conveyance  of  sound.) 


a 

Prodncta  of  the 
first 

Gill-opening 


/  9.  Inner  part  of  the  first 
gill-opening 

10.  Central  pirt  of  the  first 

gill-opening 

11.  Closed  part  of  the  first 

gill-openiiig 


/12.  Upper    part    of    the 
second  gill-arch 


0. 

Products  of  the 
first  two 

OiU-archei 


E. 

Prod  act  of  the 

Head-plate 


Product  of  the 
Skin-covering 


i 


13.  Upper  part  of  the  first 

gill-arch 

14.  Central  part  of  the  first 

gill-arch 


15.  Tympanic  circle 
(Annulus  tymjoanicui) 

16.  Circular  membranous 
fold  at  the  closed  part 
of  the  first  gill- 
opeuing 


9.  Eustachian  tube       Tuba  Eustackii 

10.  Tympanic  cavity     Ckivum  tympam 

riiiterior  of  the 
drum) 

11.  Tympanic    mem-    Memhranartynqxuii 

brane  (Head  of 
the  drum) 

12.  Stirrup         (First    Stajpet 

bonelet   of    the 
ear) 

13.  Anvil       (Second    Inoutt 

bonelet    of    the 
ear) 

14.  Uammor     (Third    MaUcus 

bonelet   of    ihe 
ear) 

15.  Bony  outer  audi-    Moatut      oudituriu! 

tury  passage  otieui 


16.  Ear-shell 


Ooncihaauris 


17.  Rudimentary  ear-    MusGuli  oonc\ir. 

muscles 
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Qo  external  and  middle  ear ;  in  these  animals  there  is  only 
a  labyrinth,  an  internal  ear,  situated  within  the  skulL  The 
tympanic  membrane,  its  cavity,  and  all  the  connected  parts 
are  unrepresented.  The  middle  ear  first  develops  in  the 
Amphibian  claaa,  in  which  a  tympanic  membrane,  a  tym- 
panic cavity,  and  an  Eustachian  tube  are  first  found.  All 
these  essential  parts  of  the  middle  ear  develop  from  the  first 
gill-opening,  with  its  surrounding  parts,  which  in  the  Pri- 
mitive Fishes  (SdadiU)  remains  through  life  as  an  open 
blow-hole,  situated  between  the  first  and  second  gill-arches. 
In  the  embryos  of  higher  Vertebrates  it  closes  in  the  centre, 
the  point  of  concrescence  forming  the  tympanic  membrane. 
The  remaining  outer  part  of  the  first  gitl-opening  is  the 
rudiment  of  the  outer  ear-canaL  Fiom  the  inner  part 
originates  the  tympanic  cavity,  and  further  inward,  the 
Eustachian  tube.  In  connection  with  these,  the  three  bone- 
lets  of  the  ear  develop  from  the  first  two  gill-arches ;  the 
hammer  and  anvil  from  the  first,  and  the  stirrup  from 
the  upper  end  of  the  second  gill-arch.^'* 

Finally,  as  regards  the  external  ear,  the  ear-shell  (conclia 
auris),  and  the  outer  ear-canal,  leading  from  the  shell  to  the 
tympanic  membrane — these  parts  develop  in  the  simplest 
way  from  the  skin-covering  which  borders  the  outer  orifice 
of  the  first  gill-opening.  At  tliis  point  the  ear-shell  rises  in 
Lhe  form  of  a  circular  fold  of  skin,  in  wliich  cartilage  and 
muscles  afterwards  form  (Fig.  23S,  p.  247).  This  organ  in 
also  limited  to  Mammals.  Among  them,  it  is  originally 
wanting  only  in  the  lowest  division,  in  the  Beaked  Animals, 
{MoilotTeTna).  In  the  others,  on  the  contrary,  it  appears 
in  very  diflerent  stages  of  development  and  partly  also  of 
atrophy.      The   ear-sliL'lJ    has   atrophit^d    in    most   aquatic 
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fMammalt).     Most  of  these  have  even  lost  it  entirely; 

1  so,  for  example,  in  the  Sea-cows  and  Whales,  and  m« 
L  Seals.    Oa  the  other  hand,  in  the  great  majority  of  Pouchdj 
I  Animals  (Maraupialia)  and  Placental  Animals  (PZuceTrfratin 
I  the  ear-shell  is  well  developed,  receives  and  concentrates  t 
i  of  sound,  and  is  provided  with  a  highly-develop* 
I  muscular  apparatus,  by  means  of  wliieh  it  can  he  turnel 
I  fi'eely  to  all  sides,  and  at  the  same  time  can  be  changed  i 
\  form.   Every  one  must  have  noticed  how  stnmgly  and  fredfl 
r  domestic  Mammals,  Horses,  Cows,  Dogs,  Rabbits,  i 
can  "prick"  their  ears,  erect  them  and  turn  them  in  different 
directions.    Most  Apes  yet  retain  the  power  of  doing  this, 
t  and  our  ancient  Ape  progenitors  could  also  do  it.    The  more 


1. — BudimentBr;  ear.urascleB  on   the  humsii  Bknll: 

rnnMole  (in.  attvllem);  6,  forward  mnacle  (m.  attmhais)  ;  e,  bticlcward  nmacle 

.  retrahem) ;  d,  larger  mnacle  of  the  helii  {m.  helias  major);  e,  emaller 

[  miucleof  thehelii  (m.  kelicin  minor) ;/,  musole  of  the  tragnB  (m.  (roificuajj 

J,  miucb  of  the  untitrBgUB  (m,  antitragicus).     (After  H.  Mejer.) 

I  recent  Ape  ancestors,  common  to  Men  and  to  the  Anthr6p( 
I  Apes  (Gorilla,  Chimpanzee,  etc.),  discontinued  the  habit  i 
I  moving  their  ears,  and  hence  the  motor  muscles  graduaJ 
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became  rudimentary  and  useless.  We  still,  however,  posscsfl 
them  (Fig.  250).  A  few  indiviilual  men  can  even  move  their 
ears  forward  or  backward  a  little  by  the  use  of  the  forward 
muscle  (b)  and  the  backward  muscle  (c) ;  and  by  long 
practice  these  motions  can  be  gi'adually  increased.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  man  is  able  to  erect  the  ear-shell  by  the 
upward  muscle  (a),  or  to  change  its  form  by  the  little  inner 
muscles  of  the  ear  {d,  e,  f,  g).  These  muscles,  which  wero 
very  useful  to  our  ancestors,  have  become  entirely  un- 
important to  us.     This  is  equally  true  of  Anthropoid  Apes. 

We  also  share  only  with  the  higher  Anthropoid  Apes — 
the  Gorilla,  Chimpanzee,  and  Orang — the  characteristic  form 
of  our  human  ear-shell,  especially  the  rolled  edge,  the  helix, 
and  the  ear-flap.  The  lower  Apes,  like  all  other  Mammals, 
have  pointed  ears  without  the  helix,  and  without  ear-flaps. 
Darwin  has,  however,  shown  that  in  some  men  a  short, 
pointed  process,  not  occurring  in  most  indiviLliials,  is  per- 
ceptible at  the  upper  part  of  the  folded  rim  of  the  ear,  In 
some  few  individuals,  this  process  is  very  well  developed. 
It  can  only  be  explained  as  the  remnant  of  the  original 
point  of  the  ear  which,  in  consequence  of  the  I'olding  of  the 
et^ge  of  the  ear,  has  been  bent  forward  and  inward, 
(Of,  the  similarly  folded  ear  in  the  embryo  of  the  Pig 
and  Cow,  Plate  VII.  Fig,  H  in.  and  C  iii.)  On  carefully 
comparing  the  ear-shells  of  Man  and  of  the  various  Apes  in 
tlib  j>ai-ticular,  we  find  that  they  form  a  connected  series  of 
retrograde  steps.  In  the  common  catarhine  ancestors  of  th<i 
Anthropoids  and  of  Man,  this  retrogi'cssion  began  with  thu 
folding  down  of  the  ear-shell.  In  consequence  of  thin,  tlio 
ear-edge  was  formed  on  which  that  HigiiJficant  comer 
appeal's,  the  last  trace  of  the  free  prominont  point  of  the  ear 
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in  our  older  Ape  ancestors.  Thus  it  is  possible  even  here, 
with  the  help  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  to  trace  this  human 
organ  from  the  similar  but  more  highly-developed  organ  of 
the  lower  Mammals,  with  certainty.  At  the  same  time,  Com- 
parative Physiology  shows  us  that  this  organ  is  of  more 
Dr  less  high  physiological  value  to  the  latter,  while  in 
Anthropoids  and  Man  it  is  a  useless  rudimentary  organ. 
Men  with  their  ears  cut  off  can  hear  as  well  as  they  did 
before.  The  conveyance  of  sound  is  not  affected  by  the  loss 
of  the  ear-sheU.  This  explains  the  great  diversity  in  the 
form  and  size  of  the  ear-sheU  in  different  persons ;  it  shares 
this  high  degree  of  variability  with  other  nidimentary 
organs.'*^^ 


BEVBLOPMENT  OF  TOE  ORGANS  OF  MOTION. 

The  MotiTe  Appu^tiia  of  Tertobrstea. — These  are  oonBtitnted  bj  the 
FasaivB  and  Active  Organs  of  MutlciD  (Skclotou  and  Musoles). — Tho 
BignificanCB  of  ths  Internal  Skeleton  of  Terbobrataa. — Struotnre  of  the 
Verlobral  Column.— Focmaticm  and  Number  of  tho  Vertebrm,— The  Ribs 
ftod  Breast -bone.— Germ- history  of  the  Vertebral  Oolnmn. — The  Nolo- 
chord. — The  Primitive  Yertubrat  Plat^is. — The  Formation  of  tho  Mota- 
■nera.— Cartilnginons  aoa  Bod;  Yertebim.— IntervQrtebr&l  Discs.— 
Head -skeleton  (Skull  and  01 II -arches)  .—Vertebral  Theorj  of  the  Skull 
(Qnethe  and  Oken,  Huiley  and  Qsgenbaur).- Frimitiva  Skull,  or 
Frimordtal  Craniom. — Its  Formalinn  from  Niae  or  Ten  Coalescent 
Metamera.— The  GiU-arcbea  (Sibs  of  tho  Head).— Bonos  o(  the  Two 
Faii-B  of  Limbs. — Development  of  the  Fiva-toed  Foot,  adapted  for 
Walking,  from  the  Many.tood  Fin  of  tho  Fiah,- The  Primitive  Fin 
(if  the  Selauiiiana  (ATchipiarygium  of  Gegonbaar). — TiaiiBitioii  of  the 
Tinnate  into  the  Semi-pinnate  Fin, — Atrophy  of  the  Bays  or  Toes 
of  the  Fina.— Many-flngered  and  Five-fingered  Vertebra  tea.— Cum. 
^^  pniiaon  of  the  Anterior  Limbs  (Foetoral  Fins)  and  the  Puatorior  Liiuba 
^L(Vcntml  Fins}.— Shoulder  Gii'dle  and  Pelvis  Uir<i)u.— Gtriii-hi^ti'i'y  ol 
^^^tb%Liiub& — Dovelupinvnt  uf  tlie  Muscles. 


"In  forming  his  estimate  of  my  entire  theory,  the  reader  may  begin  with 
the  dttails  and  examine  the  fundamental  facts  on  nhicli  1  baae  my  oon- 
olusiona.  But  it  is  ei|ually  neceisaty  to  connect  tho  detached  fauU.  and 
estimate  their  tn'avinjf  on  the  whulo.  Ho  wlio  in  tlic  world  of  organisms  scea 
only  diacumieuted  exiHtencea,  in  which  some  oigauio  uiuiluritiui  ai^jjear  ai 


i 
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lideatal  cnincidencea.  will  remaiD  a  atraager  to  ths  msnlta  at  tliii 
'eetigatian  ;  not  merelj  becnusa  ha  doos  Dot  compreheiid  tliQ  ooncla- 
nB,  bnt  priDDipaUy  bacanEB  the  BigniScance  of  tba  facts  on  which  they 
1  grouDdeil,  ijHcapeB  him.  A  fact  in  itself  is  no  tdoto  a  ficieDtifio  resatt, 
thun  a  mere  collection  of  facta  is  a  scionce.  That  whioh  roftltes  a  Baienco 
of  theae  facta,  is  their  combination  by  that  organising  mental  tacnlty  which 
'Jeterminoa  tha  relictions  of  the  facta  to  euch  othor," — Kari^  Geqemb&Ub 
(1872). 


ial^ 


Among  those  feahirea  of  thu  organization  which 
characteristic  of  tlio  vertebrate  tribe  aa  such,  the  oeculiar 
arrangement  of  the  motive  apparatus,  or  "  locomotorium," 
undoubtedly  occupies  a  principal  place.  As  in  all  the 
higher  animals,  the  active  organs  of  motion,  the  muaeles, 
form  the  most  important  part  of  this  apparatus ;  these 
the  fleshy  bands  which,  hy  means  of  their  pecuh'ar  contrae-. 
tibitity,  of  their  power  of  contracting  and  shortening,  moi 
the  various  parte  of  the  body,  and  thus  change  the  positi* 
of  the  entire  body.  The  aiTangeraent  of  these  muscles 
however,  entirely  peculiar  in  Vertebrates,  and  differs  fi 
the  arraiig-ement  common  to  ail  Invertebrates. 

In  most  lower  animals,  especially  in  Worms,  we  find 
that  the  muscles  form  a  simple,  thin  flesh-layer  immediately 
below  the  outer  skin-covering.  This  "  skin-muscle  pouch  " 
is  most  intimately  connected  with  the  skin  itself,  and  the 
same  feature  occurs  in  the  tribe  of  the  Soft-bodied  Animals 
(Mollitsca).  In  the  great  group  of  the  Articulated  Ammals 
^Arthropoda),  in  the  Ci'ab,  Spider,  Centipede,  and  insect 
classes,  we  also  And  a  similar  feature,  but  with  the  difference 
that  in  these  the  skin-covering  forms  a  hard  coat  of  mail ; 
an  inflexible  akin-skeleton,  formed  of  cliitine,  and  often  of 
carbonated  chalk.  This  outer  chitinous  coat  of  mail 
jointed  in  a  great  variety  of  ways  both  on  the  trunk 
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on  tlie  limbs  of  Articulated  Animals,  and  the  muscular 
system,  the  contractile  fleshy  bands  of  which  are  attached 
to  the  inside  of  the  chitinous  tube.s,  is  correspondingly 
jointed  in  an  extremely  varied  manner.  The  case  is  exactly 
rever«°d  in  Vertebrates.  In  these  alone  an  intei'nal  hard 
fikeleton  develops;  an  inner  car  til  agin  oil  s  or  bony  frame 
to  whicli  the  fleshy  muscles  are  externally  attached,  and  in 
which  they  find  a  firm  support.  This  bony  frame  forms  a 
combined  lever-apparatus,  a  passive  apparatus  of-  motion. 
The  hard  parts  of  this,  the  arms  of  the  lever,  or  the 
bones,  are  moored  against  each  other  by  the  active  movable 
muscular  bands,  as  by  hawsers.  This  admirable  locomotive 
apparatus,  and  especially  its  firm  central  axis,  the  vertebral 
column,  is  quite  peculiar  to  Vertebrates,  on  account  of  which 
the  whole  group  has  long  been  called  that  of  Vertebrates. 

ITiis  internal  skeleton,  notwithstanding  the  similarity  of 
its  first  rudiment,  has,  however,  developed  so  variously  and 
characteristically  m  the  different  vertebrate  classes,  and  in 
the  higher  classes  forms  so  complex  an  apparatus,  that 
Comparative  Anatomy  finds  one  of  its  richest  mines  in  this 
feature.  This  was  recognized  aa  long  ago  as  the  beginning 
of  the  century  by  the  older  Natural  Science,  which  at  once 
seized  these  very  welcome  materials  with  peculiar  pleasure. 
That  science  also,  which  is  now  called  in  the  higher  and 
more  philosophical  sense,  "  Compaiutive  Anatomy,"  has 
reuped  its  richest  harvest  from  this  field.  The  Comparative 
Anatony  of  the  present  day  has  studied  the  skeleton  of 
Vertebrates  more  thoroughly,  and  revealed  the  laws  of  its 
formation  more  successfully,  than  has  been  the  case  with 
any  other  system  of  organs  of  the  aninial  body.  Here  the 
well-known    and    oft-quoted    passage,    in    which    Goethe 
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^^H    Biimmed  up  the  general  resiJt  of  his  inveatigations  in 
^^H    phology  is  especially  appropriate : 

I- 


-e  a  resemblance; 


ivere^B 
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Now  that,  by  the  Theory  of  Descent,  we  have  discovei 
this  "  mystical  law,"  have  solved  this  "sacred  enigma,"  now 
that  we  can  explain  the  similarity  of  forms  hy  Heredity, 
and  their  dissimilarity  by  Adaptation,  we  can  find  no 
weapon  in  the  whole  rich  arsenal  of  Comparative  Anatomy 
which  defends  the  truth  of  the  Theory  of  Descent  more 
powerfully  than  the  comparison  of  the  internal  skeletons 
of  the  various  Vcrtebi'ates.  We  may,  therefore,  expect 
d  priori  that  such  comparison  is  of  special  importance  in 
our  History  of  the  Evolution  of  Man,  The  inner  vertebrate 
skeleton  is  one  of  those  organs  aa  to  the  Phylogeny  of 
which  Comparative  Anatomy  affords  us  conclusions  far 
more  important  and  deeper  than  those  to  be  gained  from 
its  Ontogeny.^™ 

More  than  any  other  system  of  organs,  the  internal 
skeleton  of  Vertebrates,  when  studied  comparatively,  clearly 
and  immediately  impresses  the  observer  with  the  necessity 
of  the  phylogenetic  connection  between  these  allied  and  yet 
very  varied  forma.  A  tlioughtful  comparison  of  the  bony 
frame  of  Man  with  that  of  other  Mammals,  and  of  these 
again  with  that  of  lower  Vertebrates,  is  alone  sufficient  to 
afford  conviction  of  the  true  tribal  relationship  of  all 
Vertebrates,  All  the  separate  parts  of  which  this  bony 
frame  is  composed  appe-ar  in  other  Mammals,  iu  a  great 

*  "  Alls  OeBtalten  iind  aholio^,  doch  keine  gleichct  der  andem) 
Und  wi  daatet  der  Cbor  auf  ein  geheimeH  Ocseta." 
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variety  of  fonns  indeed,  but  yet  in  the  same  characteristic 
arrangement  and  relative  poaition ;  and  if  the  comparison 
i>f  the  anatomical  conditions  of  the  skeleton  is  carried  out 
below  Mammals,  we  can  prove  that  a  direct  and  uninter- 
rupted connection  exists  throughout  between  these  various 
foiTus  which  are  apparently  so  utterly  unKke,  and  can 
finally  be  traced  from  a  most  simple,  common,  fundamental 
foi'm.  These  facta  alone  must  fully  convince  every  ad- 
herent of  the  Theory  of  Development  that  all  Vertebrates, 
including  Man,  must  be  traced  from  a  single  common 
parent-form,  from  a  Primitive  Vertebrate;  for  the  mor- 
phological features  of  the  inner  skeleton,  and  of  the  mus- 
cular system  which  stands  in  the  closest  correlative  rela- 
tions to  it,  are  of  such  a  kind  that  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  conceive  a  polyphyletic  origin,  a  descent  fi-om  several 
different  root-forms.  It  is  impossible,  on  mature  reflection, 
to  accept  the  theory  that  the  vertebral  column  with  its 
various  appendages,  or  the  skeleton  of  the  limbs  with  their 
variously  differentiated  parts,  could  have  originated  on 
several  occasions  during  the  course  of  the  earth's  history, 
and  that,  consequently,  the  various  Vertebrates  must  he 
referred  in  various  lines  of  descent  from  Invertebrates. 
Indeed,  it  ia  exactly  in  this  point  that  Comparative  Anatomy 
and  Ontogeny  irresistibly  drive  us  to  the  monophyletic 
conclusion,  that  the  human  race  is  a  very  recent  offshoot 
of  the  same  great  single  trunk,  from  blanches  of  which  all 
other  Vertebrates  have  also  sprung. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  outlines  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  skeleton,  we  must  first  take  a  general 
survey  of  its  arrangement  in  the  developed  Man.  {CL 
Table  XXXIV.  and  Fig.  251,  the  human  skeleton  from  the 
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Fig.  253.—- 
Human  vertebral 
colamn  (in  an  up- 
right position ; 
from  the  right 
side).  (After  H. 
Meyer.) 


right  side  (without  arms);  Fig.  252,  the 
entire  skeleton  from  the  front.)  In  Man, 
as  in  all  other  Mammals,  the  skeleton  is 
primarily  distinguishable  into  the  axial 
skeleton,  or  spine,  and  the  skeleton  of  the 
appendages,  or  the  bony  frame  of  the  limbs. 
The  spine  consists  of  the  vertebral  column 
and  of  the  skull ;  the  latter  being  the  pecu- 
liarly modified  anterior  part  of  the  former. 
The  ribs  are  the  appendages  of  the  vertebral 
column;  the  tongue-bone  (os  linguce),  the 
lower  jaw,  and  the  other  products  of  the 
gill-arches,  are  those  of  the  skull.  The 
skeletons  of  the  two  pairs  of  limbs,  or  ex- 
tremities, are  composed  of  two  different 
parts :  of  the  bony  frame  of  the  actual,  pro- 
minent extremities,  and  of  the  inner  girdle 
skeleton,  by  which  the  limbs  are  attached 
to  the  vertebral  column.  The  girdle  skele- 
ton of  the  arms  (or  fore  limbs)  is  the 
shoulder  girdle ;  the  girdle  skeleton  of  the 
legs  (or  the  hind  limbs)  is  the  pelvic 
girdle. 

The  bony  vertebral  column  in  human 
beings  (colunina  vertebralis,  or  vertebra- 
rium,  Fig.  253)  is  composed  of  thirty-three 
or  thirty-four  circular  pieces  of  bone,  which 
lie  one  behind  the  other  (one  above  the 
other  in  the  usual  upright  position  of 
man).  These  bones  (vertebrce)  are  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  elastic  cushions, 
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tliC  intorvertebral  discs  (liga-nienta  intermrtebralia),  and 
at  the  same   time,   are  connected  by  joints,   so   that  the 

entire  vertebi-al  colmun  forius  a  firm  and  solid  axis,  which 
is,  however,  flexible  and  elastic,  capable  of  moving  freely 
in  all  dii-eetions.  In  the  various  regioTis  of  the  trunk, 
tliG  vertebrae  differ  in  form  and  eomiection,  so  that  the 
following  arc  distinguished  in  the  human  vertebral  column, 
beginning  from  above :  seven  neek-vertebrffi,  twelve  breast- 
vertebne,  five  lumbar-vcrtobrEB,  five  cross-vertebne,  and 
four  to  five  tail-vertebree.     The  uppermost,  those  directly  in 
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FiQ.  254.— Third  aeck-vertebra  of  mi 
PiQ.  255. — Sixth  breaat. vertebra  of  i 
Fjii.  256. — SoCDiid  Imubar-vertcbi'a  DJ 


intact  with  the  skuli,  are  the  neek-vertebrie  (Fig.  254), 
and  are  distinguished  by  a  hole  found  in  each  of  the 
two  lateral  processes.  There  are  seven  neck-vertebne  in 
Man,  as  in  nearly  all  other  Mammals,  whether  the  neck 
iw  long,  as  in  the  Camel  and  the  Giraffe,  or  short,  as  in  the 
Mole  and  the  Hedgehog.  Tlie  fact  that  the  number  of  these 
neck-vertebne  is  always  seven, — and  there  are  but  few 
exceptions  (explicable  by  adaptation), — is  a  strong  argu- 
ment for  the  common  descent  of  all  Mammals;  it  can  only 
be  accounted  for  as  a  strict  transmission  from  a  common 
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parent-form,  from  some  Promaminal  which  had  seven  neck- 
vertebi-ae.  If  each  animal  species  had  been  a  distinct  crea- 
tion, it  would  have  been  far  more  to  the  purpose  to  have 
famished  the  long-necked  Mammalia  with  a  larger,  and  the 
ahort-necked  with  a  smaller  number  of  neck -vertebra.  The 
neek-vertebrje  are  immediately  followed  by  those  ofthe  breast 
or  thorax,  whieli,  in  Man  and  moat  other  Mammals,  number 
twelve  or  thirteen  (usually  twelve).  Attached  to  the  sides 
of  each  breast-vertebra  (Fig.  255)  is  a  pair  of  ribs — long 
curved  processes  of  bone  lying  in  and  supporting  the  wall  of 
the  thorax.  The  twelve  pairs  of  riba,  with  the  ctmnecting 
intercostal  muscles  and  the  breast-bone  (stemum)  constitute 
the  breast  body  (thorax.  Fig.  252,  p.  279).  In  this  elastic 
and  yet  firm  thoras  lie  the  double  lung,  and  between  the 
two  halves  of  this,  the  heart.  The  chcst-vertebriB  are 
followed  by  a  short  but  massive  section  of  the  vertebral 
column,  formed  by  five  large  vertebrse.  These  are  the 
lurabar-vertebr.-e  (Fig.  256),  which  bear  no  ribs  and  have 
no  perforation.s  in  their  lateral  processes.  Next  comes  the 
cross-bone  (aacrtim),  which  is  inserted  between  the  two 
halves  of  the  pelvic  girdle.  This  cross-bone  consists  of  five 
fixed  and  amalgamated  cross-vertebne.  Last  comes  a  small 
rudimentary  tail-vertebral  column,  the  rump-bone  (coccyx). 
This  bone  consists  of  a  varying  number  (usually  four,  more 
rarely  three  or  five)  of  small  aborted  vertebiw ;  it  is  a 
useless  rudimentary  organ,  retaining  no  physiological  sig- 
nificance either  in  Man  or  in  the  Tail-less  Apes  or  Anthro- 
poids, (Cf.  Figs.  204-20S.)  Blorphologically  it  is,  however, 
very  interesting,  as  affording  incontrovertible  evidence  of 
the  descent  of  Man  and  of  Anthropoids  from  Long-tailed 
Apes.      For   this    assumption    affords    the    only  possible 
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explanation  of  this  rudimentaiy  tail.  In  the  human 
embiyo,  indeed,  during  the  earlier  stages  of  germ-hiHtory, 
tlie  tail  projects  considerably.  (Cf,  Plate  VII.  Fig.  M  il,, 
and  Figs.  123,  «,  124-,  s,vol  i.  p.  370.)  It  afterwards  becomes 
adherent,  and  is  no  longer  externally  visible.  Yet  traces 
of  the  aborted  tail-vertebrae,  aa  well  aa  of  the  rudimentary 
muscles,  which  formerly  moved  them,  persist  throughout  life. 
According  to  the  earlier  anatomists  the  tail  in  the  female 
human  being  has  one  vertebra  more  than  that  of  the  male 
(four  in  the  latter,  five  in  the  former),^" 
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The  number  of  vertebrie  in  the  human  vertebral  column 
is  usually  thirty-three  in  all ;  but  it  is  an  interesting  fact 
that  this  number  frequently  varies,  one  or  another  vertebi'a 
failing,  or  a  new,  supernumerary  vertebra  inserting  itself 
Not  unfroquently,  also,  a  rib,  capable  of  free  motion,  forma 
on  the  last  neck-vertebra  or  on  the  first  lumbar-vertebra,  so 
that  thus  there  ai'O  thirteen  breast,  and  six  neck,  or  four 
lumbar  vertebrie.  In  tliis  way  contiguous  vertebi'se  in  the 
different  sections  of  the  veitebral  column  may  replace  each 
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^^H  other.     On  the  other  haml,   the  above  compaiison  of  the 
^^H   number  of  vortebi'iB  in  different  tail-less  and  tailed  Catarliines 
^^H  shows  considerable  fluctuations  in  these  numbers  even 
^^H  tiiifl  one  family."^ 
^^B         To  understand  the  history  of  the  development  of 

human  vei-tebral  column,  we  must  now  study  the  form  am 
combination  of  the  vertebrae  in  somewhat  greater  detail. 
The  main  outline  of  each  vertebra  ta  that  of  a  signet  ring 

I  (Figs.  254-256).  The  thicker  part,  which  faces  the  ventral 
side,  is  called  the  body  of  the  vertebra,  and  it  forms  a  short 
disc  of  bone ;  the  thinner  forms  a  semi-circular  arch — tbt 
vertebral  arch,  which  is  turned  toward  the  dorsal  side  of 
body.  The  arches  of  all  the  consecutive  vertebrae  are  so 
nected  by  thin  ligaments  (ligamenta  ivtercruralia)  that 
space  enclosed  by  them  all  in  common  forms  a  long  canal. 
In  this  spinal,  vertebral  canal  lies,  as  wc  have  seen,  the  hind 
portion  of  the  central  nervous  system,  the  spinal  marrow. 
The  front  part  of  this,  the  brain,  is  enclosed  in  the  skull- 
cavity,  and  hence  the  skull  itself  is  merely  the  anterior 
section  of  the  vertebral  column,  modified  in  a  peculiar  wayi 
The  base  or  ventral  side  of  the  bladder- shaped  brain-capstij 
was  originally  formed  by  a  number  of  coalescent  vertel 
bodies,  the  amalgamated  upper  vertebral  arches  of  wh: 
formed  the  arched  or  ventral  side  of  the  skull. 

While  the  firm,  massive  vertebral  bodies  constitute  the 
true  centi-al  axis  of  the  skeleton,  the  dorsal  arches  serve  to 
enclose  and  protect  the  central  marrow.  Analogous  arches 
also  develop  on  the  ventral  side  as  a  protection  for  the 
thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera.  These  inferior  or  ventral 
vertebral  arches,  proceeding  from  tlie  ventral  side  of  thi 
vertebral  bodies,  form  a  canal  in  many  low  Vertebrates 
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which  are  enclosed  the  large  blood-vessels  on  tlia  under 
Burface  of  the  vertebral  column — the  aorta  and  t!ie  tail  vein. 
In  higher  Vertebrates  moat  of  these  inferior  vertebral  arches 
are  lost  or  become  merely  rudimentary.  Eut  in  the  breast 
section  of  the  vertebral  column  they  develop  into  strong, 
independent  bony  arches,  the  riba  (costo).  The  ribs  are,  in 
fact,  merely  large  vertebral  arches  which  have  become 
independent,  and  have  broken  their  original  connection 
with  the  ■^ertebral  bodies.  The  gill  arches,  of  which  we 
have  spoken  so  often,  are  of  similar  origin ;  they  are  actual 
head-ribs  in  the  strict&it  sense — processes  which  have 
actually  originated  from  the  lower  arches  of  the  akull- 
vertebne,  and  which  correspond  with  the  ribs.  Even  the 
mode  of  connection  of  the  right  and  left  halves  of  the  arches 
on  the  ventral  side  is  the  same  in  both  instances.  The 
chest  is  closed  in  front  by  the  intervention,  between  the 
upper  ribs,  of  the  breast-bone  {siemvm.) — a  single  bone 
originating  fi-om  two  corresponding  aide-halves.  The  gill- 
body  is  also  closed  in  front  by  the  intervention  of  a  single 
piece  of  bone — the  copula  limgualia. 

In  now  turning  from  this  anatomical  examination  of  the 
constitution  of  the  vertebral  column  to  the  question  of  its 
development,  I  may,  as  regards  the  first  and  most  important 
features  in  the  evolution,  refer  the  reader  to  the  explanation 
already  given  of  the  germ-history  of  the  vertebral  column 
(Chap.  XII.,  vol.  L  pp.  369-37S).  In  the  fijst  place,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  recollect  the  important  fact  that  in  Man,  as  in  all 
other  Vertebrates,  a  simple,  unarticulated  cartilaginous  rod 
at  first  occupies  the  place  of  the  articulated  voitcbral  column. 
This  firm  but  flexible  and  elastic  cartilaginous  rod  is  the 
well-known  notochord  [cliorda  do7-aalis).    In  the  lowest  Ver- 
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tebrate,  the  Amphioxus,  this  persists  throughout  life  in  this 
very  simple  form,  and  permanently  constitutes  the  whole 
internal  skeleton  (Fig.  151,  ■i,voL  i.  p.  420 ;  Plate  SI.  Fig.  15). 
But  even  in  the  Mantle  Animals  (Tunicata),  the  nearest 
invertebrate  allies  of  Vertebrata,  we  find  this  same  noto- 
chord;  transitorily  in  the  transient  larval  tail  of  Ascidia 
(Plate  X.  Fig.  5,  ch) ;  permanently  in  the  Appendieularia 
(Fig.  102).  The  Mantle  Animals,  as  well  as  the  Acrania, 
have  undoubtedly  inherited  the  notochord  from -a  common 
worm-like  parent-form,  and  these  primseval  worm  ancestors 
are  the  Chorda  Animals  {Ckordonia,  p.  91). 

Long  before  any  trace  of  a  skull,  limbs,  etc.,  appears  in  the 
human  embryo  or  in  that  of  any  of  the  higher  Vertebrates — 
in  that  early  stage  when  the  whole  body  is  represented  only 
Ji  by  the  lyre-shaped  germ-disc — in  the  cen- 
tral line  of  this  latter,  directly  under  the 
primitive  groove  or  medullary  furrow,  ap- 
pears the  simple  chorda  dorsalis.  (Cf.  Figs. 
84-87,  vol.  i.  pp.  297,  298,  surface  view; 
Figs.  66-70,  89-93,  transverse  section ;  also 
Plates  IV.,  v.,  ch.)  As  a  cylindrical  chord  it 
traverses  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  body, 
and  is  equally  pointed  at  both  ends.  The 
cells  -which  compose  the  chord  (Fig.  257,  b) 
!,  in  common  with  all  the  other  cells  oi 
the  skeleton,  from  the  skin-fibrous  layer. 
They  most  resemble  certain  cartilage  cells ; 
;ial  "  chordal  tissue  "  is  often  said  to 
exist;  but  this  must  not  be  regarded  as 
more  than  a  special  form  of  cartilaginous  tissue.  At  an 
early  period  the  notochord  envelopes  itself  in  a  structureless 
sheath  (a)  as  clear  as  glass,  which  is  secreted  by  its  ccUs. 


fto.  257.— Por- 
tion of  notochord 
{c)iordador3iiUa)o! 
nil  embryo  aheop  : 
3,  sheath  i  b,  cclla. 
(Art«rKo9Uilior.) 
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This  perfectly  simple,  inarticulate,  primary  axial 
skeleton  is  Boon  replaced  by  an  articulated,  secondaiy 
axial  skeleton,  called  the  "  vertebral  column."  On  each  side 
of  the  notochord  the  primitive  vertebral  bands  or  primitive 
vertebra]  platea  (voL  L  p.  306,  Fig.  92,  vav)  differentiate  from 
the  inner  portion  of  the  skin-fibrous  layer.  The  inner  paii 
of  these  primitive  vertebral  bands,  which  immediately  sur- 
rounds the  notochord,  is  the  skeleton-plate,  or  skeleton 
stratum  (i.e.,  the  cell-layer  forming  the  skeleton),  which 
furnishes  the  tissue  for  the  nidiments  of  the  permanent 
vertebral  column  and  of  the  akulL  In  the  anterior  half 
of  the  body  the  primitive  vertebral  plate  remains  a  simple, 
continuous,  unbroken  layer  of  tissue,  and  soon  expands  into 
a  thin-walled  vesicle,  whicii  surrounds  the  brain ;  this  is  the 
primordial  skull.  In  the  posterior  hall^  on  the  contrary, 
the  primitive  vertebral  plate  'breaks  up  into  a  number  of 
homologous  cube-shaped  pieces,  lying  one  behind  the  other , 
these  are  the  several  primitive  vertebrEB.  The  number 
of  these  is  at  first  very  small,  but  soon  increases,  as  the 
germ  grows  in  the  posterior  direction  (Figs.  25S-2G0,  uw). 
The  fii-st  and  earhest  primitive  veiiebrEe  are  the  foremost 
neck-vertebrEo ;  the  posterior  neck-vertebrte  then  originate ; 
then  the  anterior  breast-vertebraa,  eta  The  lowest  of  the 
tail- vertebra  arise  last.  This  successive  ontogenetic  growth 
of  the  vertebral  column  in  a  direction  from  front  to  rear 
may  be  explained  phylogenetically  by  regarding  the  many- 
membered  vertebrate  body  as  a  secondary  product,  'which 
has  originated  from  an  originally  inarticulate  parent-form 
by  progressive  metameric  development,  or  articulation. 
Just  as  the  many-membered  Worms  (Earth-worm,  Leecli) 
and  the  closely  allied  Arthropods  (Crabs,  Insects)  originally 
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Fills.  a.-jS-^ffli.  -Lyrc^linppd  Rpi-m-BliicH  of  n,  Chick,  in  throe  cOTiEPcutive 
BtflgSB  of  clovelopniBQt ;  Beeu  from  the  dorsal  gide ;  enlargod  aliont  twenty 
times.  FiK'  S^^i  iritli  six  pairs  ot  primitire  vi^rtebrH).  Tbe  brnin  is  a  am- 
ple bladder  (hb).  The  Bpinal  furrow  from  x  rooiaiDS  wide  open  ;  botiind,  at 
E,  it  is  monb  enlarged,  iiip,  Ma.rrow.pl ates ;  ap,  aidc-pliiteB ;  y,  limit  be- 
tween tbe  pharynx  cavitj  (sli'j  and  thd  heod-inteatino  (wi).  Fig.  259,  with 
ten  jnlra  of  primitive  vertebiw.  Tbe  brain  bus  Bpparated  into  three 
bladders:  v,  fore-braiu  ;  m,  mid- brain  i  h,  liiud-braia;  c,  heart;  dir,  ^clk- 
Veina.  The  apinal  fnrmw  is  etiU  wide  open  {:).  nip,  Uarrow-plnt«g. 
Fig.  200,  with  sixteen  pairs  of  primitive  vertebne.    Tlie  brain  has  separated 
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Into  five  bladders:  v,  fore-brSiiii ;  z,  twiit-brain;  m,  mld-biain)  h,  hind. 
■iraiu ;  n,  af  ter-biain ;  a,  eja-Tesiclos ;  g,  sar-TSflicles ;  c,  heart  {  dn,  yelk- 
vBiDa  i  mp,  ntarrow.platio  g  uw,  primitivs  Tcrtabra. 

developed  from  an  inarticulate  worm-form  by  teraiinal 
budding,  so  the  many-membered  vertebrate  body  has 
originated  from  an  inaiticulata  porent-fonn.  The  nearest 
estant  allies  of  this  parent-form  are  the  Appendicular! a 
(Fig.  162)  and  the  Aacidian  (Plate  XI.  Fig.  14). 

As  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out,  this  primitive 
veiiebral,  or  metameric  structure  has  a  very  important 
bearing  on  the  higher  morphological  and  physiological  de- 
velopment of  Vertebrates.  (Cf.  vol  i.  p.  346.)  For  the  aiiiou- 
lation  la  by  no  means  confined  to  the  vertebral  column,  but 
equally  ati'ects  the  muscular,  nervous,  vascular,  and  other 
systems.  As  is  shown  by  the  Amphioxus,  the  metameric 
stmcture  appeared  much  earlier  in  the  muscular  than  in 
the  skeleton  system.  Each  so-called  primitive  vertebra  is 
in  fact  far  more  than  the  mere  rudiment  of  a  future  verte- 
bra. In  each  primitive  vertebra  exists  the  rudiment  of  a 
segment  of  the  dorsal  muscles,  of  a  pair  of  spinal  nerve- 
roots,  etc.  Only  the  inner  portion — that  which  lies  directly 
next  to  the  notochord  and  the  medullary  tube — is  employed, 
as  the  skeleton-plate,  in  the  formation  of  actual  vertebne. 
We  have  already  seen  how  these  true  vertebne  develop  from 
the  skeleton-plate  of  the  primitive  vertebra  or  metamera. 
The  right  and  left  lateral  halves  of  each  primitive  vertebra, 
originally  separate,  unite.  The  ventral  edges,  meeting  below 
the  medullary  tube,  surround  the  chord  and  thus  form  the 
rudiments  of  the  vertebral  bodies  ;  the  dorsal  edges,  meeting 
above  the  medullary  tube,  form  the  first  rudiments  of  the 
vertebral  arches.    (Cf.  Figs.  95-98,  and  Plate  IV.  Figs,  3-8.) 
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In  all  Skulled  Animak  (Craniota),  most  of  the  soft, 
ur.diRerbntiat^d  cells  wliieh  originally  constitute  tlie 
ekckton  plite  afttuvarda  change  into  cartilage  culls,  which 
pfw---  s(.crete  a  firm,  elastic  "intercellular  sub- 
^  S^  stance,"  and  thus  produce  cartilaginous 

ti&sue.  Like  moat  other  parta  of  the 
skuliitop,  the  rudimentary  vertebrae  soon 
pass  into  a  cartilaginous  condition,  and, 
in  the  higher  Vertebrates,  the  cartila- 
;;mous  tissue  is  afterwards  replaced  by 
the  rigid  bony  tissue  with  its  peculiar 
radiate  bone-cells  (Fig.  5,  voL  i.  p.  12(3). 
The  original  axis  of  the  vertebral  column, 
the  notochord,  is  more  or  less  compressed 
by  the  cartilaginous  tissue  which  grows 
vigorously  round  it  In  lower  Vei'te- 
brates  (i.e.,  in  Primitive  Fishes)  a  more 
or  less  considerable  portion  of  the  noto- 
choi-d  remains  within  the  vertebral 
bodiea  In  Mammals,  on  the  contrary,  it  disappears  almost 
entirely.  In  the  human  embryo,  even  at  the  end  of  the 
second  month,  the  notochord  is  seen  only  as  a  thin  thread 
which  passes  through  the  axis  of  the  thick  cartilaginous  ver- 
tebral column  (Fig.  261,  ch).  In  the  cartilaginous  vertebral 
bodies  themselves,  which  afterwards  ossify,  the  thin  remnant 
of  the  notochord  (Fig.  2C2,  c/t)  soon  disappears  entirely.  A 
remnant  remain.?,  however,  throughout  life  in  the  elastic 
"intervertebral  discs"  which  develop,  from  the  skeleton 
plate,  between  each  pair  of  vertebral  bodies  (Fig.  261,  H). 
In  a  new-horn  child,  a  large,  pear-shaped  cavity,  filled  with 
a  gelatinous  ceU-maas,  is  visible  in  each  intei-vertebral  disc 


bienst-vertelins   of 

weeks,  in  lateral  1i 
gitndina]    Eectiun  : 


bral  diaca  i 
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f  Fig.  2G3.  a).  This  "  gelatinous  nucleus  "  of  the  elastic  ver- 
tebral disc  becomes  less  sharply  defined,  but  persists 
throughout  life  in  all  Mammals,  while  in  Bii-ds  and  Rep- 
tiles,   even    the    last   reninant    of   this    nutochurd    \'auishe3. 


Fio.  E62.— A  brwi at- vertebra  of  tlie  aame  embryo  in  lateral  ci 
ev,  cartilagmoiiH  vertebral  bodiea ;  c!i,  notocliori] ;  fir,  Bqnani  procesH ; 
a.  vertebral  arch  (upp"")  i  C  npper  end  of  rib  (luwor  arch).  (After 
Koellikpr.) 

Frc.    803. — Intervertebral    tliso    of    now-born    child    in    croEs.gection : 
a,  ranmant  of  the  notochord.     (After  Soelliker.) 

When  the  cartilaginous  vei-tebne  afterwards  ossify,  the  first 
deposit  of  bone -substance  (the  first  "bone-nucleus")  in 
the  vertebral  bodies  is  formed  immediatuly  round  the  rem- 
nant of  the  notochord,  and  soon  completely  displaces  the 
latter.  A  special  bone  kernel  or  nucleus  is  then  formed  in 
each  half  of  the  cartilaginous  vertebral  arch.  It  is  not  till 
after  birth  that  the  ossification  progresses  so  far  that  the 
three  bone-nuclei  approach  each  other.  The  two  bony 
halves  of  the  arch  unite  during  the  first  year,  but  it  is  not 
till  much  later,  till  between  the  eighth  and  the  twelfth 
year,  that  they  unite  with  the  bony  vertebral  body. 

The  bony  skull  (cranium),  which  must  be  regarded  as 


■ 
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the  vertebral  colui 
structure,  ( 
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the  foremost,  peculiarly  modified  section  of  the  vertebral 
column,  develops  in  an  exactly  similar  manner.     Just  as, 
in  the  spinal  ciiluiiin,  the  vertebral  canal  envelopes  and  pii 
lects  the  dursal  marrow,  so  the  skull  forms  a  bony  cove: 
lound  the  brain;  and,  as  the  brain  is  merely  the  anteri< 
peculiarly  differentiated  portion  of  the  dorsal  marrow,  we 
might  conclude  on  li  priori  grounds,  that  the  bony  envelope 
of  the  brain  is  a  peculiar  modification  of  that  of  the  dorsal 
man'ow.     It   is  true,  that  if  the  developed  human   akull 
(Fig.  264)  is  considered  by  itself,  it  is  impossible  to  under- 
stand how  it  can  be  merely  the  modified  anterior  portion  of 
It   IS   a  complex,   capacious   bony 
no  less  than  twenty  bones,  diffei'ing 
widely  in  form  and  size.     Seven  of 
these     skull-bonea    constitute    the 
spacious  case   which   encloses   the 
brain,  and  in  which  we  distinguish 
tlie  strong,  massive  fioor  of  the  skull 
(basiB    cranii)     below,     and     the 
boldly    arched    roof  of  the   skull 
¥10.  ae*.— Hnman  sknii     (foi'nix  crami)  above.     The  other 
from  the  right  eido.  thirteen    bones    form    the   "facial 

skull,"  which  especially  provides  the  bony  envelopes  of 
the  higher  sense-organs,  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  jaw- 
skeleton,  encircles  the  entrance  to  the  intestinal  canal. 
The  lower  jaw  (usually  regarded  as  tlie  twenty-first 
skull-bone)  is  jointed  to  the  skull-floor,  and  behind  this, 
embedded  in  the  roots  of  the  tongue,  we  find  the  tongue- 
bone,  which,  like  the  lower  jaw,  has  originated  from  the 
gill-arches,  to;^ether  with  a  portion  of  the  lower 
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Although,  therefore,  the  developed  skull  of  the  higher 
Vertebrates,  in  its  peculiar  form,  ita  very  considerable  size, 
and  its  complex  structure,  seems  to  have  nothing  in 
common  with  ordinary  vertebras,  yet  the  old  comparative 
anatomists  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy  correctly 
believed  that  the  skull  is  originally  merely  a  series  of 
modified  vertebi-je.  In  1700,  Goethe  "picked  up  out  of  the 
sand  of  the  Jews'  hurying-ground  among  tlie  downs  near 
Venice,  a  dismembered  skull  of  a  sheep;  he  at  once  per- 
ceived that  the  face  hones  (like  the  three  vertebrie  of  the 
back  of  the  skull)  are  also  derivable  from  vertebra),"  And, 
in  1806,  Oken  (without  knowing  of  Goetlie's  discovery),  at 
Ilsenstein,  on  the  way  to  the  Brocken,  "  found  a  beautifully 
bleached  skull  of  a  hind ;  the  thought  flashed  through  him. 
It  is  a  vertebral  column ! " '™ 

For  the  last  seventy  years,  this  celebrated  "  Vertebral 
Tlieory  of  the  Sliull "  has  interested  the  most  prominent 
zoologists ;  the  most  important  representatives  of  Compara- 
tive Anatomy  have  exercised  their  ingenuity  in  attempting 
to  solve  this  philosophical  skull-problem  ;  and  the  question 
has  engaged  attention  in  yet  wider  circles.  It  was  not  till 
1S72  that  the  solution  was  found,  after  seven  years  of 
labour,  by  the  comparative  anatomist,  who,  both  in  the 
wealth  of  his  real  empirical  knowledge  and  in  the  pro- 
fundity of  his  philosophic  speculations,  surpasses  all  other 
students  of  this  science.  Karl  Gegenbaur,  in  his  classic 
"Researches  in  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates" 
(third  part),  showed  that  the  skull  skeleton  of  the  Selachii 
is  the  only  record  which  affords  definite  proof  of  tho  verte- 
bral theory  of  the  skulL  Earlier  comparative  anatomists 
erred  in  starting  from  the  developed  mammalian  skull,  and 
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^^B     in  compaiing  the  several  component  bones  with  the  separate 
^^H     parts  of  vertiCbrEe ;   they  supposed  that  in  this  way  thoy 
^^H     could  prove  that  the  developed  mammalian  skull  consists 
^^H     of  from  three  to  six  original  vertebree.     The  hindmiiat  of 
^^H     these  skuIl-vertebrfB  was,  according  to  them,  the  occipital 
^^V    bone.     A  second  and  a  third  vertebra  were  represented  by 
^^H     the  sphenoid  bone,  with  the   parietaJ  bones,  and  by  the 
^^F     frontal  bono,  etc.     The  elements  of  anterior  skull  vertebrae 
were  even  supposed  to  exist  in  the  face  bones.     In  opposi- 
tion to  this  view,  Huxley  first  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  embryo  this   bony  skull   originally   develops 

I  from  a  simple  cartilaginous  vesicle,  and  that  in  tliis  simple 
cartilaginous  "primitive  skull"  not  the  slightest  trace  of  a 
constitution  of  vertebrate  parts  is  visible.  This  is  equally 
ti'ue  of  the  skulls  of  the  lowest  and  most  ancient  SkuUed 
Animals  (Craniota),  the  Cyclostomi  and  the  Sclachii.  In 
these  the  skull  retains  throughout  hfe  the  form  of  a  simple 
cartilaginous  capsule — of  an  inarticulate  "primitive  or 
primordial   skull."     If  the   older   skull-theory,   as  it   was 

I     accepted  from   Goethe   and    Oken   by    most   comparative 
anatomists,  were    correct,   then    in  these   lowest   Skulled 
Animals  especially,  and  in  the  embryos  of  the  higher  Skullt 
Animals,  the  constitution  of  the  "  primitive  skull "   by 
series  of  "  skull- vertebne  "  would  be  very  clearly  evident 

This  simple  and  obvious  consideration,  fiist  duly  em- 
phasized by  Huxley,  indeed  overturns  the  famous  "  Verte- 
brate Theory  of  the  Skull,"  as  held  by  tlie  older  comparative 
anatomists.  Yet  the  entirely  correct  fundamental  idea 
holds  good,  i.e.,  the  hypothesis  that  the  skull  develops  from 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  spinal  column  by  dilferentiatJon 
and  peculiai'  modification,  just  as  the  brain  develops  from 
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the  anterior  portion  of  the  dorsal  marrow.  But  the  true 
mode  of  empirically  establisliing  this  philosophic  hypothesis 
was  yet  to  be  discovered ;  and  this  discovery  we  owe  to 
Gegenbaur.^**  He  was  the  first  to  employ  the  phylogenetin 
method,  which,  in  this  as  in  all  morphological  questions, 
leads  most  surely  and  quickly  to  the  result.  He  showcil 
that  tlie  Primitive  Fishes  {Sda.dni,  Figs.  191,  192,  p.  113). 
as  the  parent-forms  of  all  Araphirhina,  yet  retain  per- 
manently in  their  skull-structure  that  form  of  primordial 
skull,  from  which  tlie  niodified  skull  of  the  higher  Verte- 
brates, and  therefore  that  of  Man,  has  developed  phylo- 
genetically.  He  also  pointed  out  that  the  gill-arches  of  the 
Seiachii  show  that  their  primordial  skull  was  originally 
farmed  of  a  considerable  number— at  least  nine  or  ten — 
primitive  vertebrce,  and  that  the  hrain-nervea,  which  branch 
from  the  base  of  the  brain,  entirely  confirm  thia  These 
brain-nerves — with  the  exception  of  the  tirst  and  the  second 
pairs  (the  olfactory  and  the  optic  nerves) — are  merely  modi- 
licd  spinal  nerves,  and,  in  their  peripheric  distribution, 
essentially  resemble  the  latter.  The  Comparative  Anatomy 
of  these  brain-nerves  is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  for 
the  newer  vertebra!  theory  of  the  skulL 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  aside  if  we  were  to  enter  into 
the  particulars  of  this  ingenious  theory  of  Gegenbaur,  and 
I  must  content  myself  with  referring  to  the  great  work 
already  quoted  ;  in  it  the  theory  is  fully  demonstrated  by 
empirical  and  philosophical  arguments.  The  same  author 
has  given  a  brief  abstract  in  his  "  Outlines  of  Comparative 
Anatomy"  (187 4),  the  study  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
recommend  too  highly.  In  this  work  Gegenbaur  indi- 
cates as  original  "  skull-ribs,"  or  "  lower   arches   of  skull- 
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vertebnBj"  in  the  aelaeli'ian  skull  (Fig.  2Co),  the  following 
pairs  of  arches ;  I.  and  II.  are  two  lip  cartilages,  of  which 
the  anterior  (a)  consists  only  of  an  upper,  and  the  inferior 
(bo)  of  an  upper  and  a  lower  piece;  III.,  the  jaw-aroli, 
which  also  consists  of  two  pieces  on  each  side,— viz.,  the 
primitive   upper   jaw   (os  palato-quadrutum,  o)  and   1 


IfiO.  2GB. — Head  skeleton  of  n  PrimitiYL'  Fiali:  n,  nose.grooTBj  eth,  rt 
of  the  aioye.bcpuB ;  orb,  eye-curity ;  (0,  wall  of  BW-lftbjriuth  ;  ow,  occlplfi 
mgioD  of  the  primitive  aknll ;  ci>,  rertebral  oalntnn ;  a,  front ;  be,  hlud  1tp> 
curtilage!  "i  piii'iitive  npper  jaw  (palato  juaitraluni) ;  u,  priroitive  lower 
JSH{  U.,  tangue-iLTcli;  IlL-VUI.,  first  to  aiitti  gill-ardiee.      (After  Gegen. 

primitive  lower  jaw  (w);  IV.,  the  tongue  arch  (II.),andy.  ^H 
X.,  six  ti-ue  gill  arclies,  in  the  stricter  sense  of  that  teittX 
(III,— VIII.).  The  anatomical  features  of  these  nine  or  ten 
skull-ribs,  or  "  lower  vertehral  arehes,"  and  of  the  brain 
tiervea  distributed  over  them,  show  that  the  apparently 
-  wimple,  cartilaginous  "primordial  skull"  of  the  Primitive 
Fishes  originally  develops  from  an  equal  number  (nine  at 
tliB  least)  of  primitive  verfebne.  The  base  of  the  skull  is 
formed  by  the  vertebral  bodies ;  the  roof  of  the  skull  by  the 
upper  vertebral  arches.  The  coalescence  and  amalgamation 
nf  these  into  a  single  capsule  ia.  however,  so  ancient,  ■ 
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their  primordial  separate  condition  now  appears  effaced  by 
the  action  of  the  "law  of  abridged  heredity,"  and  is  no 
longer  demonstrable  in  the  Ontogeny, 

In  the  human  primitive  skuU  (Fig.  2GC),  and  in  that  of 
all  higher  Vertebi-ates,  which  has  been  modified,  phyloge- 
netically,  from  the  primitive  skull  of  the  Selachii,  five  con- 
secutive divisions  are  visible  at  a  certain  early  period  of 
development;  these  one  might  be  tempted  to  refer  to  fivi 


FiO,  866.— Primitive  akoll  of  hnmnn 
embryo  of  four  woeta  j  vortical  section, 
Llie  left  half  Boen  from  the  inside  :  v,  1. 
m,  k,  n,  the  Rve  ^ruoves  in  the  skull 
cavity,  in  which  lie  tho  five  brain.blnddera 
(fore-braiE,  twiit.brain,  mid.bniin,  hind- 
bmio,  after- brai n) ;  0,  pear-shaped  pri- 
mary ear.vasiele  ;  B,  eye;  no,  optic  nerve  ; 
p,  canal  of  ihe  hypophysfst ;  t,  oeatral 
part  of  thecraaiol  ba^is.  (After  EoeUiker.) 


original  primitive  vertebras;  they  are,  however,  merely  the 
result  of  adaptation  to  the  five  primitive  brain-bladdera, 
and,  like  the  latter,  they  rather  correspond  to  a  lai^r 
number  of  metamera.  Thi  fact  that  the  primitive  verte- 
brate skull  is  a  much  modified  and  profoundly  transformed 
organ,  and  by  no  means  a  primitive  structure,  is  also  evi- 
dent in  the  circumstance  that  its  rudiment,  originally  a  soft 
membrane,  commonly  assumes  the  cartilaginous  state  only 
at  its  basu  and  on  the  sides,  while  it  remains  membranous 
at  the  skull-roof  Here  the  bones  of  the  later  bony  skull 
develop  in  the  soft  membranous  rudiment  as  an  external 
bony  roof,  without  a  previous  intermediate  cartilaginous 
state,  as  in  the  base  of  the  skull.  Thus  a  great  part  of  the 
akull-bones   originally   developed   as  roof-bones   from   the 
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leather-slcin  (coriium),  and  only  secondanly,  come  into  closer 
relations  with  the  skull.  How,  in  Man,  this  most  simple  and 
piimordta!  rudiment  of  the  primitive  skull  develops,  onto- 
genetically,  from  the  head-plates,  and  how,  in  the  mean- 
time, the  anterior  extremity  of  the  notochord  is  enclosed  in 
the  baae  of  the  skull,  lias  already  been  explained.  (Cf. 
voL  i  p.  378 ;  Figs.  145  and  146,  p,  393.) 

The  main  features  in  the  history  of  the  development  of 
the  gill-arches,  which  must  now  be  regarded  as  skull-ribs, 
has  been  told.  Of  the  four  original  rudimentary  gill-arches  of 
Mammals  (Plates  I.  and  VII.,  Figa,  232-236,  p.  243),  the  arst 
lies  between  the  primitive  mouth-opening  and  the  first  gili- 
opening.  From  the  base  of  this  gitl-arch  the  "  upper  jaw 
process "  develops,  and  this  unites,  in  the  manner  already 
described,  with  the  internal  and  the  extei'nal  nasal  processes 
on  each  side,  and  forms  the  chief  parts  of  the  upp:;rjaw  skele- 
ton palate-bones,  wing-bones,  etc.  (Cf.  p.  245  and  268.)  The 
rest  of  the  first  gili-aich,  now  distinguished  as  the  "lower-jaw 
process,"  forms  out  of  its  base  two  earbonelets- — the  hammer 
(TnalleiLs)  and  the  anvil  (incua) ;  the  rest  of  its  mass  becomes 
a  long  atrip  of  cartilage,  called,  after  its  discoverer, "  Meckel's 
cartilage."  On  the  external  surface  of  this  cartilage  origin- 
ates, as  a  suiface-hone  (formed  of  cellular  matter  from  the 
leather-plate),  the  permanent  hony  lower  jaw.  From  tlie 
baae  of  the  second  gill-arch  in  Mammalia  originate  the 
third  ear  bonelct,  the  stirrup  (stapes),  and  from  the  subse- 
quent parts,  in  order,  the  stirrup- muscle,  the  styloid  process  of 
the  temiioral  bone,  the  stjdoid  band,  and  the  small  hum  of  tlie 
tongue-bone.  Finally,  the  third  gill-arcli  becomes  cartilagin- 
otia  only  at  its  anterior  portion,  and  here,  by  the  union  of  ita 
two  halves,  is  formed  the  body  of  the  tongue-bone  (copula 
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hyoidea)  and  its  great  horn  on  each  side.  The  fourth  gill- 
arch  appears  in  the  mammalian  embryo  only  as  a  transient, 
rudimentary  embryonic  organ,  and  does  not  develop  into 
special  parts.  Of  the  posterior  gill-arches  (the  fifth  and 
sixth  pairs),  which  are  permanent  in  the  Primitive  Fishes,  no 
trace  is  visible  in  the  embryo  of  higher  Vertebrates.  The 
latter  have  long  been  lost  The  four  gill-openinga  in  the 
human  embryo  are  also  only  interesting  as  transient  rudi- 
mentaiy  organs,  which  soon  disappear  entirely  by  concre- 
scence. The  first  gill-opening  (between  the  first  and  second 
gill-arches)  alone  is  of  permanent  importance ;  fi'om  it 
develops  the  drum,  or  tympanic  cavity  of  the  ear,  and  the 
Eustachian  tube.  (Cf.  p.  209,  and  Plate  I.,  with  explan- 
ation.) 

Not  only  did  Gegenbaur,  in  his  model  "Researches  into 
the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,"  fiiat  correctly 
explain  the  skull  and  its  relation  to  the  vertebral  column, 
but  he  also  first  performed  the  no  less  weighty  and  interest- 
ing task  of  showing  the  phylogenetic  derivation  of  the 
skeleton  of  the  limbs  in  all  Vertebrates  from  one  primordial 
Ibrm,  Few  parts  of  the  body  in  the  difl'erent  Vertebrates 
are  subjected,  by  adaptation  to  various  circumstances,  to 
such  an  infinite  variety  of  modifications  as  the  limbs,  in 
point  of  size,  form,  and  special  fitness  for  certain  purposes,  and 
yet  we  are  now  able  to  refer  them  all  to  one  common  here- 
ditary form.  Vertebrates  are  diatinguiahable  as  regards  the 
structure  of  their  limbs  into  three  large  main  gi-oups.  The 
lowest  and  most  ancient  Vertebrates,  the  skull-less  and  jaw- 
less  classes,  like  all  their  invertebrate  ancestors,  had  no 
paired  limbs ;  this  condition  is  yet  represented  in  the  Am- 
phioxus  and  in  the  Cyclostomi  (Figs.  189, 100).     The  second 
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main  group  consists  of  the  two  classes  of  true  Fishes,  and  o{ 
the  Dipneusta;  in  these,  two  pairs  of  lateral  limbs,  in  the 
shape  of  many-fingered  swimming-fins- — one  pair  of  pecton 
fins  (the  fore  legs)  and  one  pair  of  abdominal  fins  {hind  legs] 
ai-e  originally  always  present  (Figs.  191,  192,  Plate  XI] 
Finally,  the  thii-d  main  group  embraces  the   four   higl 
vertebrate  classes;  Amphibia,  Reptiles,  Birds,  and  Mammt 
in  these  the  same  two  pairs  of  legs  exiut  oi'igiually,  but  ^ 
the  form  of  five-fingered  feet.     The  digits  or  fingers  are 
often  fewer  than  five ;  sometimes,  also,  the  feet  are  quite 
aborted.     But  the  original  parent-form  of  the  entire  grouj 
had  anteriorly  and  posteriorly  five  digits  (Pentadactyli 
p.  123). 

As  regards  the  Phylogeny  of  the  limbs,  from  theii 
Comparative  Anatomy  it  appears,  therefore,  that  the  extre- 
mities originated  in  the  Fishes,  in  the  Primitive  Fishes 
(Sdachii),  and  were  transmitted  from  these  to  all  higher 
Vertebrates  (all  the  Ainpkirkina),  first  in  the  form  of 
niany-fingered  fins,  and  afterwards  as  five-fingered  feet 
(Figs.  267-272).  The  anterior  extremity^ — the  pectoral  fin 
(or  the  fore  leg) — is  originally  shaped  precisely  like  the 
posterior  extremity — the  ventral  fin  (or  the  hind  leg).  In 
the  one,  as  in  the  other,  the  true  limb,  externally  promi- 
nent, is  distinguishable  from  the  internal,  concealed  girdle, 
by  which  the  limb  is  attached  to  the  spinal  column — fiw- 
dlioulder-girdle  above,  the  pelvic  girdle  below. 

The  genuine  primitive  form  of  the  paired  limbs,  as  it 
existed  in  the  moat  ancient  of  the  Primitive  Fishes  during 
the  Silurian  Period,  occurs  to  this  day  in  perfect  preserva- 

'  e  ancient  Ceratodus,  and  very  curious  Mud-fis 
Australia  (p.  119,  Plate  XII.),    In  this,  both  (he  pectoral 
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the  ventral  fin  is  a  fiat,  oval  paddle,  in  which  we  find  a 
feathered  or  biserial  cartilaginous  skeleton  (Fig.  207). 
This  skeleton  consists  timtly  of  a  strong,  articulated  fin-rod 
or  "  stem  "  (Fig.  2l>7,  A  B),  which  extends  from  the  base  to 
the  tip  of  the  fin,  and  secondly,  of  a  double  row  of  thin, 
feathered  rays  (it),  which  are  attached  to  both  sides  of  the 
central  rod,  like  tlie  piunas  of  a  pinnate  leaf  This  piimi- 
tive  fin,  first  recognized  by  Gegenbaur,  and  by  him  called 
the  Archipterygium,  ia  attached  to  the  spinal  column  by 
means  of  a  simple  girdle  in  the  shape  of  a  cartilaginous 
areh.i8i 

In  some  Sharks  and  Rays,  especially  when  very  young, 
this  same  primitive  fin  also  occurs  in  a  more  or  less  modified 
form.  But  in  mcwt  Primitive  Fishes  the  fin  is  already 
essentially  modified,  in  that  the  rays  on  one  side  of  the  stem 
are  partly  or  altogether  lost,  and  are  retained  only  on  the 
other  side  (Fig.  268).  Hence  arises  the  half-feathered,  or 
uniserial  fish-fin,  inherited  by  the  other  fishes  from  the 
Seiachii  (Fig.  2G9). 

Gegenbaur  first  showed  how  the  five-fingered  leg  of 
Amphibia  is  developed  from  tliia  uniserial  fin  (Fig.  270)  and 
Is  inherited  by  tliree  classes  of  Amniota.  In  those  Dip- 
neustawhich  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Amphibia,  the  fin  rays 
on  the  other  side  of  the  stem  also  were  gradually  degraded 
in  development,  and  were  in  a  great  measure  lost  (the  light- 
coloured  cartilages  in  Fig.  269).  Only  the  four  lowest  rays 
(shaded  in  Fig.  2G9)  were  retained  ;  and  these  are  the  four 
outer  digits  of  the  foot  (second  to  fifth  digits).  The  first, 
or  great  digit  (toe),  on  the  contrary,  originated  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  fin-rod.  From  the  middle  and  upper  parts 
of  this  fin-rod  developed  the  long  main  stem  of  the  limbs 
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Fio.  2R7.— Bones  of  peotnra]  fins  o£  Ceratodng  (Arohiptaryginra,  or 
hlliitemi  piDiinte  Bkeleton) :  A  B,  scnca  of  carbila^nciiis  pieces  forming  the 
Teutral  stem  of  the  fln  1  rr,  rays  ot  Iha  fin.     (Aflor  Giiiillier.) 

Ftq.  268.— Bones  of  pectoral  fin  of  an  earlier  PrimitJsB  Fish  (Acanlhins) . 
Moat  of  the  raya  of  the  medial  edg^  of  tlie  fin  (B)  have  dipappcarii :  ouly 
a  Taw  {R')  remain.  BR,  raya  of  the  lateral  edge  ot  Go;  mt,  Metap. 
torygium  ;  ma,  Meiopterygimn  (  p,  Propberygium.     (After  Qagonbanr,) 

Fib.  2I;B,— Bones  of  pectoral  fin  of  a  more  recent  Primitice  Fiah,  or 
Selachian.  The  raya  of  the  medial  edge  of  the  fin  have  entirely  din- 
appealed.  The  shaded  part  on  the  right  ia  that  pnrtinn  which  develops  into 
the  fire-fJDgcred  haod  of  higher  Tertebin.tes  (b,  the  three  bosnl  pieces  of 
the  fin  I  «il,  Melapterygfnni  i  mdimeut  of  the  hninerna  j  nis,  Meio[rterf. 
giomi  r.  FiTipteryginm).     (After  Gegenbanr.) 

F[<}.  2TII. — Bones  of  the  fore-limb  of  an  Amphibian  ;  h,  upper  arm 
{hvmemt);  r.  a,  lower  arm  (r,  rodiuj  i  v,,  vlna) ;  r,  c,  (,  e,  il,  ro't-bonas  of  ihe 
fiandgfiret  row  (r,  radial;  t,  intermedials;  c,  central  j  li,  nlnary)  ;  1,2,8,4,5, 
rout-buoea  of  the  hand,  aeoond  row.     (After  Gegenbanr.) 

Fig.  271.— Bonea  of  band  ot  Gorilla.     (After  Huiley.) 

Fia,  273.— Bunea  of  hnmau  luuid,  seen  from  the  back.    (After  H.  Meyer.) 


which  is  90  prominent  in  the  higher  Vertebrata  as  the  upper 
arm  (or  leg)  (Fig.  270,  r  and  i*)  and  the  lower  arm  (or 
leg,  k). 

The  many-fingered  fish-fins  thus  gave  rise,  by  a  process 
of  g]-adual  reversion  and  difierentiation,  to  the  five-fingered 
amphibian  foot,  which  occurs  first  in  the  Sozobranchia,  and 
which,  from  them,  has  been  transmitted  on  the  one  hand  to 
Reptiles,  and  to  Mammals,  up  to  Man,  on  the  other  (Fig.  272), 
Simultaneously  with  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  the  fin- 
rays  to  four,  a  further  differentiation  aff'ccted  the  fin-stem  or 
rod ;  it  became  transversely  divided  into  the  upper  and 
lower  arms  (or  legs),  and  a  modification  took  place  in  the 
girdle,  which  in  the  higher  Mammals  originally  consists, 
both  anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  of  three  bones.  The  simple 
arch  of  the  original  shoulder-girdle  separates,  on  each  side 
into  an  upper  (dorsal)  piece — the  shoulder-blade  (jtcnpv.la) 
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^H  anil  a  lower  (ventral)  piece;   the  anterior  poi-tion  of 

^B   latter  constitutes  the  pro-key  (or  collar)  bone  (prt 

^H  dettm)  and  ita  posterior  part  the  raven-bone  (coracoideiimi 

^H  The  simple  arch  of  the  pelvic  girdle  breaks  up,  con-esponc 

^H  ingly,   into   an  upper   (dorsal)    piece — the   intestinal  boi 

^B  (us  Uiuvi),  and  a  lower  (venti-al)  piece ;  the  anterior  portion'' 

^B   uf  the  latter  becomes  the  pubic  bone  (03  pubis)  and   the 

^F    posterior  portion  the  hip-bone  (os  ischii).    Table  XXXIV., 

p.  278,  ahowa  the  correspondence  of  these  three  parts  of 

the  pelvic  girdle  with  those  of  the  shoulder-girdle.     The 

latter,  however,  in  the  key-bone  or  collar-bone  (clavlcida.), 

IpiiBseaaea  a  fourth,  wanting  in  the  former.   (Cf  Gegenbaur. 
Ab  in  the  girdle,  so  in  the  trunk  of  the  limbs  there 
originally  an  absolute  agreement  between  the  anterior  am 
posterior  linkba.     The  firet  section  of  the  trunk  is  supported 
by  a  single  strong  bone — in  the  anterior  limbs,  the  upper 
arm  (Aumerus) ;  in  the  posterior,  the  upper  leg  (fenivr). 
The  second  section,  on  the  other  hand,  contains  two  bones^ 
on    the  anterior   extremity   the   spoke-bone  (radius.   Fig, 
270,  r),  and  the  ell-bone  (ulna,  Fig.  270,  u) ;  in  the  posterii 
the   two   corresponding   bones,  the  shin-bone   (tilna) 
calf-bone   (fibula).      (Cf.  skeletons   in  Fig.  190  and  Fi 
2O4;-208).     Moreover,  the  subsequent  small  and  numeroi 
bones  of  the  wrist  (carpus)  and  of  the  ankle  (tarsus) 
respond ;   so  do  the  five  bones  of  the  middle  of  the  hai 
(metacarpus)  and  of  the  middle  of  the  foot  (metatarsi 
Finally,  the  same  is  true  of  the  five  digits  attached  to  tJji 
.  parts,  which  in  their  characteristic  structure  of  a  series  of 
B-pieccs  correspond  in  the  anterior  and  posterior  limbs. 
I  Charleg  Mai-tins,  oi'  Montpellier,  an  excellent  niorpholo' 
\  has  shown  that,  iu  detail,  the  anterior  and  posterior  liml 
Loorrespond.^*^ 
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As  Comparative  Anatomy  thus  shows  that  the  sl\tliitf>n 
of  the  limhs  in  Man  h  composed  of  the  same  bones,  and  in 
tl)n  fiaine  manner  as  the  skeleton  in  the  four  higher  verte- 
hrate  classes,  we  may  justly  infei'  iheir  coninion  doscont 
from  a  single  parent-form.  This  paitnt-funu  was  the  moBt 
ancient  Amphibian  possessing  five  digits  both  on  the  fore 
and  on  the  hind  limbs,  Tlie  outermost  pai-t  of  the  limbs 
has,  indeed,  been  very  much  modified  by  adaptation  to 
various  conditions  of  life.  The  diversities  in  thia  point 
witliin  the  mammalian  class  a.ve  enormous.  Tlie  slender 
limbs  of  the  swift  Deer  and  the  strong,  springy  legs  of  the 
Kangaroo,  the  climbing  feet  of  the  Sloth  and  the  digging 
paws  of  the  Mole,  the  fins  of  the  Wliaie  and  the  wings  of 
the  Bat,  are  all  instances.  It  will,  of  coui-se,  be  admitted  by 
all  that  these  organs  of  locomotion  are  as  diverse  as  possilile 
in  point  nl'  size,  form,  and  special  function.  And  yet  the 
internal  btmy  skeleton  is  substantially  the  same  in  them  alL 
In  all  these  diti:'erent  forms  of  limbs  the  same  characteristic 
Ijones  are  always  represented  in  essentially  the  same  strongly 
inherited  combination ;  and  here  we  have  a  weighty  coniinu- 
ation  of  the  theory  of  descent,  such  as  is  hardly  afibrded  by 
the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  any  other  organ.  (Cf.  Plate 
IV.  p.  34,  voL  ii.  of  "  History  of  Creation.")  True,  in  tlie 
limbs  of  the  different  Mammals,  the  skeleton  is  subject  to 
various  arrests  of  development  and  reversions,  in  addition 
to  those  due  to  special  adaptation  (I''ig.  273).  Thus,  in  tho 
fere  foot  (or  hand)  of  the  Dog  tlio  first  digit,  or  thumb,  is 
aborted  (Fig.  273  II.).  In  the  Pig  (III.)  and  the  Tapir  (V.j 
this  digit  baa  entirely  disajipeared.  So,  too,  in  the  Rumi- 
nanta  (e.y.,  the  Ox,  Fig.  IV,)  the  second  and  fifth  digits  are 
aim  aborted,  and  only  tho  third  and  fourth  are  well  deve- 
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toped.     Finally,  in  the  Horse,  only  one  digit,  the  third,  is 

perfectly  developed  (Fig.  VI.,  3).     And  yet  all  these  diverse 

fore-feet,  as  also  the  hand  of  the  Ape  (Fig.  271)  and  the 

I  human   hand  (Fig.   272),  have   originated  from   the   same 

1  common  five-fingered  parent-form.     This  ia  proved.not  only 

I  by  the  rudiiueots  of  the   aborted  digits,  but  aJao  by  the 

r  homologous  disposition  of  the  wrist-bonea  (Fig.  273,  Or-p). 

(yi(h  atipra,  p.  124.) 

The  same  story  is  also  told  by  the  germ-history  of  the 
'  limbs,  which  is  originally  identical,  not  only  in  all  Mammals, 
[  but  in  all  Vertebrates.  However  different  the  limbs  of  the 
i  Skulled  Animals  (Craniota)  afterwards  appear  in 
r  their  fully  developed  state,  they  nevertheless  all  originate 


&om  the  same  simple  rudiment.     (Cf.  Plates  VI.  and  VII., 


*    3 

Via.  273.— Skeluton  of  haod  or  fore-foot  of  gii  MaininalB.  I.  Man;  IL 
J  Dog  J  ni.  Pig;  iV.  Ox;  V.  Tiipirj  VI.  Horse,  r,  Hftdiua,  u,  ulna; 
B,  BCftphoid  i  b,  Bpmi.lnoar  i  e,  triqnetram  (enneifonn);  il,  tcapeiLum  j  ^ 
[  trapezoid  ;  /,  capitatiim  (nnoifornL  procBSs) ;  g,  hamatnm  ( unciform*  batie)i 
T  f>,  pisiform;  I,  thumb;  3,  digit;  3,  midd]e  finger;  4,  ring  Gnger ;  6,  little 
longer.    (After  Gegpnbsar.) 
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■vol.  i.  p.  362 ;  /.  fore-leg,  b,  himl-leg.)  In  all,  the  first  mdi- 
ment  of  each  limb  in  the  embryo  is  a  simple  wart,  or  small 
knob,  which  grows  from  the  aide  of  the  body  between  the 
dorsal  and  ventral  sides  (Figs.  1 19  and  1 20,  vol.  i.  pp.  357,  350 ; 
T36  and  137,  pp.  381, 382).  The  cells  composing  these  knobs 
belong  to  the  akin-fibrous  layer.  The  outer  aurface  is  coated 
by  the  horn-plate,  which  is  rather  thicker  at  the  apex  of 
the  protubei'ance  (Plate  IV,  Fig.  5,  x).  The  two  anterior 
protuberances  appear  at  a  rather  earlier  period  than  the 
two  posterior.  By  differentiation  of  the  cells,  these  simple 
ru'linienta  develop  immediately,  in  Fishes  and  in  the 
Di]ineusta,  into  fins.  In  the  higher  vertebrate  classes,  on 
ihe  contrary,  each  of  the  four  protuberances,  in  the  couree 
jl  its  development,  assumes  the  form  of  a  stalked  plate,  the 
■nner  portion  of  which  being  narrower  and  thicker,  the 
outer  broader  and  thinner.  The  inner  portion,  or  the  handle 
of  the  plate,  then  divides  into  two  sections :  the  upper  and 
lower  legs  (or  arms).  Four  notches  then  appear  in  the  free 
edge  of  the  plate,  and  these  gradually  become  deeper;  these 
are  the  divisions  between  the  five  digits  (Plate  VIII.  Fig.  1). 
The  lattfir  soon  become  more  prominent  At  first,  however, 
all  the  five  digits,  both  on  the  fore  and  on  the  hind  limbs, 
are  joined  by  a  thin  connecting  wefc-hke  membrane;  this 
recalls  the  original  adaptation  of  the  foot  as  a  swimming-tin. 
The  further  development  of  the  limbs  from  this  most  simple 
rudiment  takes  place  in  the  same  way  in  all  Vei'tebrates ; 
that  is,  by  the  modification  of  certain  groups  of  the  cells  of 
the  skin-fibrous  layer  into  cartilage,  of  other  groups  into 
muscles,  yet  others  into  blood-vessels,  nerves,  etc.  Probably 
the  difierenbiation  of  all  these  various  tissues  occurs  actually 
in  tbe  limbs.     Like  the  vertebral  column  and  the  skull,  tlie 
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bony  parts  of  the  limbs  are  also  formed  at  first  from  soft; 
undiiferentiated  cell-groups  of  the  skin-fibrous  layer.  Those 
afterwards  change  into  cartilage,  and  from  these  the  per- 
manent bones  originate  by  a  tertiary  process.^®* 

The  development  of  the  muscles,  or  the  active  organs  of 
locomotion,  is,  as  yet,  of  much  less  interest  than  that  of  the 
skeleton,  or  the  passive  instruments  of  motion.  The  Com- 
parative Anatomy  of  these  is,  indeed,  of  much  higher  im- 
portance than  their  Embryology.  But  as  very  little  attention 
has,  as  yet,  been  paid  to  the  Comparative  Anatomy  and 
Ontogeny  of  the  muscular  system,  we  have  only  very 
general  ideas  of  its  Phylogeny  also.  The  muscular  system 
as  a  whole  has  developed  in  the  most  intimate  reciprocal 
correlation  with  the  bone  system.^® 
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ft.  First  Period  .-  Skeleton  of  the  Chordonia  (Fig.  la7,  [i.  nO). 
Th.>  antire  akeleton  it  fanned  by  the  notoohord. 

ir.  aicond  Period  i  Skeleton  of  the  Acrania  (Fir.  189,  p.  91). 
A  tn'tcicliora-membmiiB,  tho  dorsal  con  tin  nation  uf  which  forms  a,  ooi 
ing  ninnd  the  medallar;  tnbe,  is  formed  round  the  DOtnchord. 

!II.   Third  Period  :  Skeleton  of  the  C!icloatnm<  (Fig.  190.  p.  108). 
A  tartilnginoaa  primordial  skull  develops  round  the  nnterior  extren 
of  tbo  notochurd,  from  the  n'ltiiuhord-meinbriitie.    An  oatsr  oartilagin 
Ifill-iikcloton  furiDB  ronnd  tlte  gills. 


IV.  Fourth  Period : 


■letin  of  the  olAer  Sdachii  (Fig.  26S,  p.  302). 

l1  colnmii,  n'ilh  npper  and  lower  an^hea  (ths  (^11- 

lund  tho  Qoloclioi'd.     Tbe  rumaiLnt  of  the  outer  jiriil. 

Q  iuuer.     Two  paird  of  limbs,  with  pinnate  {biaai  lal) 


|l 


V.  Fifth  Period !  Skeh'ton  of  the  mora  recent  Selachii  {Tig.  269,  p.  302). 

The  anterior  gill-arcliea  clinngo  into  lip-cartiliigQ  and  jaw-archeB,    Tli 

itenial  gill-skeleton  is  lost.     Tbe  Hkeleton  of  tl 


'3  of  iios  bccumu9 


'ial(se 


TI.  Sixth  Period:  SWefon  o/ifte  Dipnougta  (Fig.  2,  Pinto  XIL). 
TLe  akull  becames  partially  osallied  ;  as  does  tbe  alioulitor-girdlD. 

VIL  SevmthPeriod!  SlsMon  qf  tlie  Amphibia  [Fig.  ilO,  p.  Sa2). 
Tbe  sill-nrches  are  modillod  into  ports  of  the  tongue- bone,  iiod  of  the  , 
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VITI.  Eighth  Pt^iod:  Skeleton  oftJie  Monotremata  (Fig.  196,  p.  14S). 

The   vertobrsi  colamn,   skall,  jaws,   and    limbs,  acquire    the    definite 
character i6tic.<<  of  Mammals. 

IX.  Ninth  Period :  SheleUm  of  the  Marsupialia  (¥\€^.  197,  p.  152). 

The  eorHL'oid  bone  of  the  shonlder.girdle  becomes  atrophied,  and  thr 
t*euinant  of  it  amalgamates  with  the  shoolder-blade. 

X.  Tevth  Period  :  Skeleton  of  the  Semi-apes  (Fig.  199,  p.  Ifi4). 

The     p*  uch-bones,    which    distinguish    Munotremes    and     Marsni  ials, 
disappear. 

XI.  Eleventh  Period :  Skeleton  of  the  Anthropoid  Apes 
(Figs.  ^04-208,  p.  179). 

The    skeleton    acquires  the  peculiar  development   shared    by  Man  ex- 
clusively with  the  Anthropoid  Apes. 


l"he  Primitwe  Inlcstine  of  the  Gaatrala.— Ita  HomoloKJ,  or  Morpbolnp'pal 
Identity  in  rill  AnimalB  (exuapt^ng  the  l'i'uCozua).^Sai've7  of  the 
Stnictore  of  the  Developed  Intealinal  Ciiual  in  Man,— The  Month, 
cavity,— The  Throat  {pharynx}.— The  GoUc-t  (leaopAoffiu).— The  Winfl- 

,  pipe  ((racfieo)  and  LnngB.— The  Lai-jni. — Tho  Stomach. — The  Bniall 
Intestine.— Tlie  Liver  uid  Oall-bhiddor.— Ths  Veotral  Saliviu-y  Glaad 
(jionerms). — The  Large  Intestine. — The  Hectum. — The  Firat  Eudiment  o( 
tlie  Simple  liiteaCiDal  Tube. — I'be  Gaatmla  uf  the  Amphiaxna  and  uC 
UammHlH.— Bi^pHrBtiuD  of  the  Get-ni  from  the  Inti>alinal  Germ  Vesicle 
{Gastriicyatis).— 'J'he  Priuiilive  luteBtine  (Protogaster)  acd  tho  Aftor 
Liteutinv  {SI  elngitter).— Secondary  Foramliiin  of  the  Mouth  and  Anus 

I  from  tl.c  Outer  Skin.— DevBlopment  of  the  Inteatina]  KpiLhelinm  from 
the  lutextinnl-j^landular  Laysi',  and  of  alt  other  parte  of  the  Intuatitm 
fiiim  the  Ititedtiual-flbroUB  Layer.— Simple  Intestinal  Pouch  of  tho 
Lower  Worms.— Differentittliou  uf  the  Primitive  InteBtinal  Tube  into  a 
Baapiratory  and  a  Digextive  Intestine. — Giilintaatine  and  Stnmacb- 
I^'eatine  of  the  AiiiphioitUB  and  Aseidian.— Origin  and  Significance  of 
(Lu  Gill-upeiiiuga. — Their  Disappearance. — The  Gill-acoliea  and  the  Jatr- 
Bkeletun.— Formation  of  the  Teeth.— Development  of  the  Lungs  from  the 
Bwim.blBdder  of  Piah-^DifEerenliation  of  the  Stumacb. — Develupuieiit 
of  the  Livpr  anil  Pancreaa. — Ditfi-reatia:ioD  of  the  Small  and  Lar^ 
luCestiuen.- Fortiiution  oC  the  Cloaca. 

"CautiouB  people  require  as  to  cunrine 
and  to  leave  it  to  pusierity  to  raise  a 
matorialB;  becaase  only  in  that  way  can  we  esfape  the  ignominy  of  havini{ 
the  theories  we  believed  iu  oTei'thruwn  by  the  advance  of  knowledge.  Tlie 
of  this  demand  is  apparent  enough  from  the  foot  that 
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C'lmpnnifiTe  Anatomy,  like 
Ihp  nnilla-'^'ic^H  of  thu  Bctiii 
cbej  oiimpliiwl  wilh  thia  ilcn 
fiirtlier  than  thi»,  history  Ui 
inquiry 


eDiHeiWi  anil  (IinrcfnrB 


Bi'iT)'  Other  aciei 
iiiilntion  uF  mntcvi.iln  wntild  never  nll.iw  inuri,  if 
iind,  to  reap  arrji  harvest  fmm  thi?  field.  Rot, 
icliBs  QB  clcairlj,  tlm.1  no  nge  in  whiuh  BoienCifio 
been  able  hu  In  dcu;  itfiolf,  as,  selCing  the  ifual 


f  f!  itf  reaearciieB  in  the  fiitm-e,  lo  refrain  fmm  drawing  conclUBiona  For  itseH 
f  fitim  itB  larger  or  Bmaller  treaaury  of  ubaervationa,  and  from  tryiiig  to  fill  tlii 
gnps  with  hypnthesea.     It  wonld,  indeed,  be  a  hopeless  prooecdlnK,  if,  ^H 
oi'iier  to   avoid    ln=m^    any   piirt   of    our  poaae'faionB,  we  Bhi.nid  relnso  ^| 
acqniro  any  poBsasaions  whatever." — Kshl   Khnst  Baeii    (1819).  ^^ 

Among  the  vegetative  organs  of  the  human  body,   to  tlie 

I  development  of  which  we  uow  turn  our  attention,  tlio  iiittui- 

1  tinal  caaal  is  the  most  important.     For  the  intestinal  tubj 

I  is  the  oldest  of  all  the   organs  of  the  animal  body, 

I  carries  us  back  to  the  eai'lieat  time  of  organological  dif^ 

r  entiation,  to  the  first  period  of  the  Latirentian  Rpoch. 

I  we   have  already  seen,  the  result  of  the  first  division  1 

I  iahour  in  the  homogeneous  cells  of  the  earliest  many-celd 

animal  bocly  must  have  been  the  formation  of  a  nutrit| 

int«ftinal  canal     The  first  duty  and  tJie  firat  nceiJ  of  eva 

organism  is  self-support.     This  task  is  accomplished  by  V 

two  fiinctiona  of  nutrition  and  of  the  covering  of  the  boJy.^ 

^Vhen,  therefore,  in  the  primn?val  collection  of  homogeneous 

,  cells  (Sijnamcebiu.Tn,),  of  the  phylogenetic  existence  of  which 

I  we   yet  have   evidence  in  the  ontogenetic  developmental 

I  form  of  the  mulborry-germ  (Morula),  tJie  several  membeiii 

I  of  the  community  began  to  divide  the  work  of  life,  they 

I  were  first  obliged  to  engage  in  two  separate  tasks.     One 

I  h;ilf  modified  into    nutritive   cells,   enclosing   a  digestive 

I  cavity,  the  intestinal  canal ;  the  other  half,  on  the  contraiy. 

I  developed    into    covering    cells,    forming    the    outer   cover- 

of  this  intestinal  canal,  and,  at  the  same  t* 


I  whole   body.     Thus  arose  the  first  two   ; 


1-1  ay  ens 
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inner,  nutritive,  or  vegetative  layei',  and  the  outer,  e()\-ering, 
or  animal  l.iyer. 

If  we  try  to  construct  for  ourselves  an  animal  body  of 
the  simplest  conceivable  form,  possessing  such  a  primitive 
intestinal  canal,  and  the  two  primary  germ-layers  forming 
its  wall,  the  result  is  necessarily  the  very  remarkable 
germ-form  of  the  gastrula,  which  we  have  shown  to  exist 
in   wonderful    unil'onnity   throughout   the    whole    animal 


Fin.  27i— Gnalmla  of  a  ChBlk.sponge  (OlyntLas)  ; 
B,  in  lonBitndinal  Bootion  thruuph  llieaxisj    3,  primitivo  ioteBtim? ;  '>,primi 
dni  mnuib  ;  i,  iateBtiDnl  liij'-r,  nr  entoderm  ;  e,  akiu-Iajer,  or  i^otlcrm. 

series :  in  the  Sponges,  Sea-nettles  (Acalephcb),  Worms, 
Soft-bodied  Ammals(jtroWH.sca),  Articulated  Animals  (j47-i/iro- 
poda),  and  Vertebrates  (Figs.  17+-179,  p.  65).  In  all  these 
various  animal  tribes  the  gastrula  reappears  in  the  same 
entirely  simple  form  (Fig.  274),  Its  whole  body  is  really 
merely  the  intestinal  canal ;  the  simple  cavity  of  the  body, 
the  digestive   intestinal  cavity,  is  the   primitive  intestine 
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[pi-otogaster,  rj) ;  its  aimple  opening,  tlie  primitive  moutTi 
(protostoTna,  o),  is  at  once  mouth  and  anus;  and  the  two 
cell-strata  which  compose  its  wall,  ore  the  two  primary 
germ-layers:  the  inner,  the  nutritive,  or  vef,'etative  germ- 
layer,  is  the  intestinal  layer  (entoderma,  i) ;  and  the  outer, 
covering  layer,  which,  by  means  of  its  cilia,  is  also  the  a< 
of  motion,  ia  the  animal  layer,  or  akin-layer  (exoderma, 
This  highly  important  fact,  that  the  gaatrula  appeara  as 
early  larval  condition  in  the  individual  development  of  the 
most  varied  animals,  and  that  this  gastrula  always  exhibits 
the  same  structure,  and  that  the  very  differently  developed 
intestinal  canala  of  the  most  varied  animals,  arises,  onto- 
genetically,  from  the  same  extremely  simple  gastrula- 
inteatine,  this  very  impoi'tant  fact  justifies,  in  accordance 
with  the  fundamental  law  of  Biogeny,  two  conclusions, 
which  involve  important  results,  and  of  which  one  ia  general 


^1 

IS  ad^ 


J    and  one  special     The  general  conclusion  is  an  inductiw[H 
one,  and  may  be  stated  thus :   The  very  variously  forme^f 
intestinal  canal   of  all   the    different   Intestinal   Anima^H 
has   developed,   phylogenetically,    from   one   common   an^H 
extremely  simple  primitive  inteatine,  from  the  intestindH 
cavity  of  the  Gastriea,  that  primieval  common  parent^form 
which  is  at  the  pi'esent  reproduced,  in  accordance  with  the 
fundamental  law  of  Biogeny,  in  the  gastrula.     The  second, 
the  special  conclusion,  which  is  connected  with  the  former, 
is  deductive,  and  may  be  stated  thus :  The  intestinal  canal 
in  Man  as  a  whole  is  homologous  with  the  intestinal  c 
in  all  other  animals ;  it  has  the  same  original  significc 
and  has  developed  from  the  same  rudimentary  form.'* 
Before  proceeding  to  trace  the  history  of  the  develoi 
I  meut  of  the  human  intestinal  canal  in  detail,   it  will  I 
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necessary  briefly  to  get  a  correct  idea  of  the  more 
general  conditions  of  the  formation  of  the  intestinal  canal 
in  the  developed  Man.  Not  until  this  is  known  can  the 
development  of  the  several  parts  be  correctly  underBtood. 
(C£  Piatea  IV.  and  V.,  vol.  i.  p.  321.)  The  intestinal  canal  in 
the  developed  Man  is,  in  all  essential  points,  exactly  similar 
in  form  to  those  of  all  other  higher  Mammals,  and,  especially, 
to  that  of  the  Catarhines,  the  Narrow-nosed  Apes  of  the 
Old  World.  The  entrance  to  the  intestinal  canal  is  the 
mouth-opening  (Plate  V,  Fig.  16,  0).  Food  and  drink  pass 
first  through  this  into  the  mouth-cavity,  in  the  lower  part 
of  which  is  the  tongue.  The  human  mouth-cavity  ia  hedged 
with  thirty-two  teeth,  attached  in  two  rows  to  the  two  jaws, 
the  upper  and  lower.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the 
Keries  of  teeth  is  formed  in  Man  exactly  as  in  the  Catarhine 
Apea,  but  differs  from  the  corresponding  part  in  all  other 
animals  (p.  173).  Above  the  mouth-cavity  is  the  double 
nose-cavity ;  the  two  parts  of  this  are  separated  by  the  par- 
tition-wall of  the  palate.  But,  as  we  have  aeen,  the  nasal 
cavity  is  not  originally  separated  at  all  from  the  mouth- 
cavity,  a  common  nasal  and  mouth  cavity  being  primarily 
formed  in  the  embryo,  and  this  separates  at  a  later  period 
into  two  separate  stories  by  the  hard  palate-roof:  the  upper 
is  the  nasal  cavity,  the  lower  is  the  mouth-cavit}'.  The  nasal 
cavity  is  connected  with  certain  air-filled  bony  cavities; 
tlie  jaw-cavities  in  the  upper  jaw,  the  frontal  cavities  in 
ihe  frontal  bone,  and  the  sphenoid  cavities  in  the  sphenoid 
bone.  Numerous  glands  of  various  kinds  open  into  the 
mouth-cavity,  particularly  many  small  mucous  glands  and 
three  pairs  of  large  salivary  glands. 

The  human  mouth-cavity  ia  half  closed  at  the  back  by 
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the  vertical  curfcain  which  we  call  the  soft  palate,  and  in 
the  centre  of  the  lower  part  of  which  is  situated  the 
uvula.  A  glance  with  the  mouth  open  into  a  mirror  is 
sufiicient  to  show  the  form.  The  uvula  is  of  importance, 
because  it  occurs  only  in  Men  and  in  Apes.  On  both  sides 
of  the  soft  palate  are  the  tonsils  ((onsillct).  Through  the 
gate-like  ai-ched  opening  sitaated  beneath  the  soft  palate, 
we  pass  into  the  throat-cavity  {pharynx;  Plate  V.  Fig. 
IG,  ah),  which  lies  behind  the  mouth-cavity.  This  ia  only 
partly  visible  in  the  open  mouth  when  it;fiected  in  the 
mirror.  Into  the  thi-uat-cavity  a  nairow  passage  opens  on 
each  side  (the  Eustachian  tube  of  the  ear),  which  lea<ls 
directly  into  the  tympanic  eavity  of  the  ear  (Fig.  241,  e, 
p.  260).  The  throat-cavity  is  continued  into  a  long 
narrow  tuhe,  the  gullet  ((esopftagus,  sr).  Through  this 
the  masticated  and  swallowed  food  passes  down  into  the 
stomach.  The  wind-pipe  (trachea,  Ir)  also  opens  into  the 
upper  part  of  the  throat,  and  leads  thence  to  the  lungs. 
The  opening  of  this  is  protected  by  the  epiglottis,  over 
which  the  food  passes.  The  respiratory  organs,  the  two 
lungs  (Plate  IV.  Fig,  S,  In),  are  situated,  in  Man,  as  in  all 
Mammals,  in  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  breast-cavity 
(thorax),  and  midway  between  them  is  the  heart  (Fig. 
8,  hr,  hi).  At  the  upper  end  of  tlie  wind-pipe  (tracluia), 
below  the  epiglottis  just  spoken  of,  ia  a  peculiai'ly  diffei'- 
entiated  section,  the  larynx,  which  is  protected  by  a  carti- 
laginous frame.  The  larynx  is  the  most  important  organ 
of  the  human  voice  and  speech,  and  also  develops  from  a 
part  of  the  intestinal  canal.  In  front  of  the  larynx  lies  the 
thyroid  gland  (thijreoidea),  which  occasionally  enlarges  to 
the  so-called  "  goitre." 
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The  gullet  (msophatfus)  passes  downwai-d  through  the 
thorax,  along  the  vertebral  eolumr,  behind  the  lungs  and 
the  heart,  and  enters  the  ventral  cavity,  after  penetrating 
the  diaphragm-  The  latter  (Fig.  16,  3)  ia  a  membranous, 
muscular,  transverse  partition,  which  in  all  Mammals  (and 
only  in  these)  completely  separates  the  chest-cavity 
{thorax,  c,)  from  the  ventral  cavity  (c„).  As  has  been  said, 
this  division  does  not  originally  exist;  at  first  a  common 
chest  and  ventral  cavity,  the  cteloma,  or  the  pleuro- 
peritoneal  cavity,  is  foi-med  in  the  embryo.  It  is  only 
afterwards  that  the  diaphragm  forms  a  muscular,  horizontal 
partition  between  the  cheat  and  the  ventral  cavities.  This 
partition  then  completely  separates  the  two  cavities,  and 
is  penetrated  only  by  separate  organs,  passing  through  tlie 


1  Btomiuih  anil  ^11-it 
B  cBBophitgas)  i  b,  fnn 
,  pyloruB  fold  ;  d,  pylorus  Tiilve  ;  e,  pyl 
,  mnaCh  nf  the  gall-dact  and  of  the  panor 


u  longituditiBl  aeotion 
(blind  aao  of  the  left  side) 
P-caTity;  /gh,  gall-iDteetine 
duct.     (After  H.  Meyer.) 


chest-cavity  into  the  ventral  cavity.  One  of  the  most 
important  of  these  organs  is  the  gullet  (aeeophagus).  After 
this  has  passed  through  the  diaphragm  into  the  ventral 
cavity   it   enlarges   into  the   stomach   in  which   digest! 


I 
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eapecially  takes  place.  The  storaacli  of  an  ad u1 
(Fig,  275,  Plate  V.  Fig.  16,  mg)  is  an  oblong  sac,  pla. 
somewhat  obliquely,  the  left  side  of  which  widens  iata 
a  blind-sac,  the  base  of  the  stomach  or  fundus  (b),  while 
right  side  narrows,  and  passes  at  the  right  end,  calleij 
the  pylorus  (e),  into  the  small  intestine.  Between  these  twi 
parte  of  the  intestine  ia  a  valve,  the  pyloric  valve  (d),  wbid 
only  opens  when  the  food-pulp  (chyme)  passes  from 
stomach  into  the  small  intestine.  The  stomach  itself  ia  the 
most  important  digestive  organ,  and  serves  especially  to 
dissolve  the  food.  The  muscular  wall  of  the  stomach  is 
comparatively  thick,  and,  on  the  outside,  has  strong  musde- 
layera,  which  effect  the  digestive  movements  of  the 
stomach; — on  the  inside,  it  has  a  great  number  of  small 

;  glands,  the  gastric  glands,  which  secrete  the  gastric  juice. 

I        Next  to  the  stomach  follows  the  longest  part  of  the 
whole    intestinal    canal,    the    central,   or    sraall    intestine 
(chylogastar).     Its  principal  function  is  to  effect  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  fluid  mass  of  digested  food,  or  the  food-pulp 
(chyme),  and  it  ia  again  divided  into  several  sections,  the 
first  of  which,  the  one  immediately  following  the  stomach, 
is    called    the  gaU- intestine,  or  "twelve-finger  intestine" 
(duodenum.  Fig.  275,  fg  k).    The  gall-intestine  forms  a  shoi 
loop  curved  like  a  horse-shoe.     The  largest  glands  of  thf 
intestinal  canal  open  into  it :  the  liver,  the  most  important 
digestive  gland,  which  furnishes  the  bile,  or  gall,  and  a  veij 
large  salivary  gland,  the  ventral  salivary  gland,  or  pancre 
which  secretes  the  digestive  saliva.     Both  of  these  glantb 
pour  the  juices  they  secrete,  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice, 
into  the  duodenum  (i)  near  each  other.     In  adults  the  liv©r_ 
very  large  gland,  well  supplied  with  blood,  lying  on  thi 
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right  side  immediately  below  the  diaphragm,  and  separated 
by  the  latter  from  the  lungs  (Plate  V.  Fig.  16,  lb).  The 
pancreas  lies  somewhat  further  back  and  more  to  the 
left  (Fig.  16,  p).  The  small  intestine  is  so  long  that  it 
has  to  lie  in  many  folds  in  order  to  find  room  in  the  limited 
space  of  the  ventral  cavity ;  those  eoUa  are  the  boweb. 
Thoy  are  divided  into  an  upper  intestine,  called  the  empty 
intestine  (jejumum),  and  a  lower,  the  crooked  intestine 
(ilium).  In  this  latter  part  lies  that  part  of  the  small 
inteetine  at  which,  in  the  embryo,  the  yelk-sac  opens  into 
the  intestinal  tube.  This  long,  thin  intestine  then  passes 
into  the  large  iuteatine,  from  which  it  ia  separated  by  a 
pecuhar  valve.  Directly  behind  this  "  Bauhinian  valve  " 
the  first  part  of  the  large  intestines  forma  a  broad  pouch- 
like expansion,  the  bhnd  intestine  (cceoum),  the  atrophied 
extremity  of  which  is  a  well-known  rudimentary  organ,  the 
vermiform  process  (processuB  venniformw).  The  large 
intestine  (colon)  consists  of  three  parts ;  an  ascending  part 
on  the  right,  a  transverse  central  part,  and  a  descending 
part  on  the  left.  The  latter  finally  curves  like  an  S,  called 
the  "sigmoid  flexure,"  into  the  last  part  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  above  the  rectum,  which  opens  at  the  hack  by  tht, 
anus  (Plate  V,  Fig.  16,  a).  Both  the  large  intestine  and 
the  small  intestine  are  furnished  with  numerous  glands, 
most  of  them  very  small,  and  which  secrete  mucous  and 
other  juices. 

Along  the  greater  part  of  its  length  tlie  intestinal  canal 
is  attached  to  the  inner  dorsal  surface  of  the  ventral  cavity, 
or  to  the  lower  surface  of  the  vertebral  column.  It  is 
fastened  by  means  of  the  thin,  membranous  plate,  called  the 
mesentery,  which   develops   directly  under  the  notochord 


I 
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from  tho  intestlnal-fibroua  layer,  at  the  point  where  thii 

curves  into  the  outer   lamina  of  the  siJe-layer,  into  the  I 

akin-fibrous  layer  (Plate  IV.  Fig.  5,  g).     The  curving-poin^ 

was  distinguished  as  the  middle-plate  (Fig.  99,  Tnp).     Th 

mesentery  is,  at  first,  very  aliort  (Plate  V.  Fig.  \^,g)\  bnia^ 

aoon  lengthens  considerably  at  the  central  pai't  of  the  intes^ 

tinal   canal,   and   takes   the   form   of  a   thin,  transparent, 

membranoiia  plate,  which  hag  to  be  the  more  extended  the 

further  the  folds  of  the  intestine  diverge  from  the  place 

where  they  are  first  attached  to  the  veitcbral  column.     The 

blood-vessels,  lymphatic  vessels,  and    nerves   which   enter 

the  intestinal  canal  traverse  this  mesentery. 

Although,  therefore,  the  intestinal  canal,  in  the  adult 
human  being  forma  an  extremely  complex  organ,  and 
though  it  shows  in  its  details  so  many  intricate  and  delicate 
structural  arrangements,— into  which  we  cannot  enter 
here, — this  entire  structure  has  developed,  histoiically, 
from  that  simplest  form  of  primitive  intestine  which 
was  possesaed  by  our  gastrasad  ancestors,  and  which  the 
extant  gastrula  now  exhibits.  We  have  already  shown  (in 
Chapter  VIII.)  that  the  peculiar  Hood-gasti-ula  (Amphi- 
gastrula)  of  Mammals  (Fig.  277)  may  be  referred  back 
to  the  original  Bell-gastiula  (Arc/iigastrula)  form,  which, 
among  Vertebrates,  is  now  accurately  retained  solely  hy 
the  Amphioxua  (Fig.  276  ;  Plate  S.  Fig.  10). 

Like  the  latter,  the  gastrula  of  Man  and  of  all  Man 
mals  must  be  regarded  as  the  ontogenetic  reproductjol 
nf  that  phylogenetic  evolution -form  which  we  call  ' 
Gastraea,  and  in  which  the  whole  body  of  the  animal  ] 
intestine. 

Tho   peculiar  form   and   mode  in   which    the  complei 
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human  intestinal  canal  (le\eIopg  from  the  simple  gastrula 
and  which  is  similar  to  that  in  other  Mammah  can  there- 
ibi-e  be  only  correctly  underatoo]  when  it  is  considered  m 
the  light  of  Phylogeny.     We  must  accoidingly  distmguish 


FiQ.  276. — ArctigaatmlB  of  AmpLioina  {in  longitnciinBl  Eectkn) :  d, 
primitive  inteBtine  ;  o,  primitive  moutli ;  i,  intentinal  layeri  e,  skin-layer. 

FiO.  277. — Amphigttfltrula  of  Mammal  (in  longitudinal  BBOtion).  The 
primili^e  inteatine  (d)  and  primitiTo  month  (")  nre  filled  np  by  tho  cells  of 
the  iDteatinal  layer  (i)  i  e,  Bldu-laycr. 

between  the  original  primary  intestine  {"the  primitive 
intestine,  or  profoguster")  of  the  Skull-less  Animals 
(Acrania),  and  the  differentiated  or  secondary  intestine 
("after  intestine,  or  metagasier")  of  the  Skulled  Animals 
(Craniota).  The  intestine  of  the  Amphioxus  (the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Acran'iri)  forms  no  yelk-sae,  and  develops. 
palingenetically,  from  the  entire  primitive  intestine  of  the 
gastrula.  The  intestine  of  the  Skulled  Animals,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  a  modified,  kenogenetic  form  of  evolution, 
and  differentiates  at  a  very  early  period  into  two  ditferent 
parts ;  into  the  permanent  secondary  intestine,  which  alone 
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givee  riac  to  the  various  parts  of  the  differentiated  intestinal 

system,  and  the  transient  yelk-sac,  which  serves  only  as  a 

storehouse   of  materials  for  the   building  of   the  embrj'o. 

The  yelk-sae  attains  ita  greatest  development  in  Primitive 

Fishes   (Selachii),   Bony   Fishes   {Teleoatti),   Reptiles,    anil 

Birds.     In  Mammals,  and  especially  in  Placental  Animals, 

it  is  atrophied.     The  peculiar  intestinal  development  of  tlie 

Cyclostomi,  Ganoids,  and  Amphibia  must   be  regarded  as 

an  intermediate  form,  between  the  palingenetic  intestinal 

development  of  the  Skull-less  animals,   and   the    kenoge- 

^^      netic  intestinal  development  of  the  Amnion  Animala  (4m- 

^^     niota).^  J 

^^H  We  have  already    seen   in   what  a  peculiar   way  ti^| 

^^V     development  of  the  intestine  takes  place  ontogeneticatly  in ' 

^^H     the  human  embryo  and  in  that  of  other  Mammals.     Imme- 

^^1     diately  from   the  gastrula  of  these  originates  a  globulai 

^^H     intestinal  germ-vesicle  (gastrocysHa),  filled  with  fluid  (Tigs. 

^H     72,  73,  vol.  i.  p.  2S9).      In  the  wall  of  this  is  formed  the 

^^H     lyre-ahaped  germ-shield,  on  the  lower  side  of  which,  along 

^^H     the  middle  line,  appears  a  shallow  groove,  the  first  rudi- 

^^H     ment  of  the  future,  secondary  intestinal  tube. 

^^B  This  intestinal  groove  grows  constantly  deeper,  and  its 

^^M     edges  curve  toward  each  other,  to  grow  together  at  last  and 

^H     form  a  tulM  (Fig,  100,  vol  i.  p.  333).     The  wall  of  this 

^^V     secondary  intestinal  tube  consists  of  two  membranes  of  the 

^^H      inner,  intestinal-glandular  layer,  and  of  the  outer,  intestinal- 

^H      fibrous  layer.     The  tube  is  eomjiletely  closed  at  the  ends, 

^H     having  only  an  opening  in  the  centre  of  the  lower  wall, 

^^1     by  which  it  is  connected  with  the  intestinal  germ-vesicle 

^H     (Plate  V.  Fig.  1*).    The  latter,  in  the  course  of  development. 

^^B     becomes  continually  smaller,  as  the  intestinal  canal  continues 
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to  grow  larger  and  more  peifect.  While,  at  first,  the  intes- 
tinal tube  appeara  only  as  a  little  appendage  on  one  aide  of 
the  great  intestinal  germ-vesicle  (Fig-  278),  the  remnant  of 
the  latter  afterwards  forms  only  a  very  inconsiderable  appen- 
dage of  the  great  intestinal  canal.  This  appendage  is  the 
yelk-sac,  or  navel-vesicle.  It  entirely  loses  its  importance, 
and  at  length  disappears,  while  the  intestinal  canal  is  finally 
closed  at  the  original  central  opening,  where  it  forms  the 
so-called  intestinal  navel  (Fig.  94,  vol.  i.  p.  312). 

It  has  also  been  said  that  this  simple  cylindrical  intestinal 
tube,  in  Man  as  in  all  Vertebrates,  is  at  fii-st  entirely  closed 
at  both  ends  (Plate  V.  Fig.  14),  and  that  the  two  pei'manent 
openings  of  the  intestinal  canal — at  the  anterior  extremity, 
the  moutli,  at  the  posterior,  the  anus — form  only  second- 
arily, and  from  the  outer  skin.  At  the  fore  end,  a  shallow 
mouth-furrow  originates  in  the  outer  skin,  and  this  grows 
toward  the  blind,  anterior  end  of  the  head  intestinal  cavity, 
into  which  it  finally  breaka  In  the  same  way  a  shal- 
low furrow  for  the  anus  is  formed  behind  in  the  akin, 
and  this  soon  grows  deeper,  and  grows  toward  the  blind 
posterior  end  of  the  pelvic  intestinal  cavity,  with  which  it 
finally  unitea  At  both  extremities  there  is,  at  first,  a  thin 
partition  between  the  outer  skin-fun'ow  and  the  blind  end 
of  the  intestine,  and  this  disappears  when  the  opening  is 
made.'™ 

Directly  in  fiont  of  the  anus  the  allantoia  grows  out  of 
the  posterior  intestine;  this  is  the  important  embryonic 
appendage  which  develops,  in  Placental  Animals,  and  only 
in  these  (thus  in  Man  too)  into  the  placenta  (Figs.  278,  279, 1 ; 
Plate  V.  Fig.  14,  al).  In  this  more  developed  form — repre- 
sented in  the  diagram  (Fig,  94,  ^,  vol.  i.  p.  31 2) — the  intestinal 
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canal  of  Man,  like  that  of  all  other  Mammals,  now  forms  ■  I 
alightly-curveil,  cylindrical  tube,  which  has  an  opening  at  | 
both  ends,  and  from  the  lower  wall  of  which  depend  two  1 
sacs;  the  anterior  navel-bladder,  or  yelk-sac,  and  the  pos- 
terior allantois,  or  primitive  urinary  sac. 

Microscopic  observation  shows  that  the  thin  wall  of  this 
simple  intestinal  tube  and  of  its  two  bladder-like  append- 
ages is  composed  of  two  distinct  cell-strata.  The  inner, 
which  coats  the  entire  cavity,  consists  of"  larger,  darker  cells. 


.   278.— Hnmftn  embryo  of   the    third   week,  with   the  amnion  and 
I    Bllantois.     Tlia  great  globular  yelk-sac  is  below,  the  bladder-likis  allautuia 
right;  tliere  are  as  yet  ao  limbs.     The  germ,  with  its  appeoilDgcs,  is 
f   eticloBed  in  the  totted  membrane  [cliorinn). 

Fig.  a79. — Human  embryo,   with  amnion  and  allautoiB,  in  Ibe  fourth 

week.    (After  Krauae.)     The  amnion  («■)  lies  pretty  eloae  to  the  body.    The 

I    greater  part  o!  the  yelk-Bar  (d)  )iae  been  torn  away.    Behind  this  llie  ullan. 

s  appears  bb  a  small  pear-ahaped  bladder.     Arms  (/)  and  legs  (h)  are 


11,  ufter-bra. 


,  k;  thr> 


!  gili.ar 
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and  is  the  intestinal-glandular  layer.  The  or.ter  stratum 
consists  of  lighter,  smaller  cells,  and  ia  the  intestinal  fibrous- 
layer.  The  cavities  of  the  mouth  and  the  anus  are  the  only 
exceptions  to  this,  because  they  originate  fi'ora  the  ontei 
skin.  The  inner  cell-coating  of  the  entire  mouth-cavity  is 
therefore  furnished,  not  by  the  intestinal  glandular-layer, 
but  by  the  skin-sensory  layer,  and  its  muscular  lower  layer, 
not  by  the  intestinal- fibrous  layer,  but  by  the  skin-fibrous 
layer.  This  is  equally  true  of  the  wall  of  the  anal  cavity 
(Plate  V.  Fig.  15). 

If  the  question  be  asked,  what  relation  these  component 
germ-layers  of  the  piiniitive  intestinal  wall  bear  to  the 
infinitely  varied  tissues  and  organs  which  we  afterwards 
find  in  the  developed  intestine,  the  answer  is  extremely 
simple.  The  relations  of  these  two  layera  to  the  formation 
and  diiTerentiation  of  the  tissues  of  the  inteatinal  canal  with 
all  its  parts,  may  be  condensed  into  a  single  sentence:  The 
intestinal  epithelium,  that  is,  the  inner,  soft  cell-stratum 
which  coats  the  cavities  of  the  intestinal  canal  and  of  all  its 
appendages,  and  which  directly  accomplishes  the  nutritive 
process,  develops  solely  from  the  intestinal -glandular 
layer ;  on  the  contrary,  all  other  tissues  and  organs  belong- 
ing to  the  intestinal  canal  and  its  appendages,  proceed  fiom 
the  intestinal-fibrous  layer.  From  this  latter,  therefore, 
originates  the  entire  outer  covering  of  the  intestinal  tube 
and  its  appendages  ;  the  fibrous  connective  tissue  and  the 
smooth  muscles  which  compose  its  fleshy  skin ;  the  carti- 
lages which  support  these,  for  example,  the  cartilage  of  the 
laiynx  and  of  the  tracliea  ;  the  numerous  blood  and  lymph 
vessels  which  absorb  nutritionfiom  the  wall  of  the  intestine; 
in   short,  everything   belonging  to  the  int«stin6,  with  the 
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exception  of  the  intestinal  epithelium.    From  the  iDtestiiiol- 

fibrous  layer  originates  also  the  entire  mesentery  ■with  aU 
the  adjacent  parts,  the  heart,  the  large  blood- vessels  of  the 
body,  etc.  (Plate  V.  Fig.  16). 

Let  us  now  turn  aside  for  a  morr.ijnt  from  tliis  original 
rudimentary  intestine  of  Mammals,  iu  order  to  institute  a. 
comparison  between  it  and  the  intestinal  canal  of  those 
lower  Vertebrates  and  Worms,  which  we  have  learned  to 
recognizo  as  the  ancestors  of  Man.  In  the  simplest  Gliding- 
worm,  or  Tuibellaria  (Rhahdoncelum,  Fig.  280),  we  find  a 
very  simple  intestinal  form.  As  in  the  gastrula,  the  intes- 
tine in  these  Worms  is  a  simple  pouch  with  a  single  open- 
ing, which  latter  acts  both  as  mouth  and  anus  (tm.).  The 
intestinal  pouch  has,  however,  differentiated  into  two  sec- 
tions, an  anterior  throat-intestine  (sd)  and  a  posterior 
stomach-intestine  (d).  This  differentiation  becomes  more 
important  in  the  Ascidia  (Fig.  281)  and  in  the  Amphioxus 
(Fig.  282),  which  connects  the  Wonns  with  the  Vertebrates. 
In  these  two  animal  forms  the  intestine  is  essentially 
identical;  the  anterior  portion  foi'ms  the  respiratoiy  gill- 
intestine,  the  posterior  forms  the  digestive  stomach-intes- 
tine. In  both  it  develops,  palingenetically,  directly  from  the 
primitive  intestine  of  the  gastrula  (Plate  XL  Figs.  4,  10) 
But  the  original  mouth-opening  of  the  gastrula,  or 
the  primitive  mouth,  afterwards  closes,  and  in  its  place  is 
formed  the  later  anus.  In  the  same  way,  the  mouth- 
opening  of  the  Amphioxus  and  of  the  Aacidian  is  a  new 
formation,  as  is  the  mouth-opening  of  Man,  and  generally, 
of  all  Sk-ulled  Animals  (Craniota).  The  secondary  forma- 
tion of  the  niouth  of  the  Lancelet  is  connected,  as  may  be 
conjectured  with  some  probability,  with  the  formation  olj 
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the  gill-openings,  which  appear  directly  behind  it  on  the 
intestine.      The   front  portion   of  the   intestine   has   thus 


iTrB.380.— A  simple  Gliding  Worm  (RAqMocie'i™)  m,  montb;  ad,  tbroiit- 
epithelinm  ;  sm,  tliruab  tnUKUle-ojBBB;  d,  stoniBcb-inteetiiiG  j  nc,  renal  daclB ; 
/,  oiliated  onter-aliin  ;  titii,  apeninga  of  the  latter ;  au,  eye  <  no,  noee-pit. 

Fig.  381.—  StnicCiire  nf  an  Ascidian  (seen  fri>in  the  left  side,  aa  in  Plate 
XI.  Fig.  H).  TliB  dorenl  side  is  turned  toward  the  right,  the  ventral  side  to 
the  left;  the  month^pening  (0)  is  above;  at  the  opposite,  tail  end,  the 
asoidian  haa  become  adheront.     The  gill-intestine  (hr),  perforated  by  many 


I    the    I 


iDh-ii,tc 


The    1 


opens  through  the  anna  (a)  into  the  gill-cavitv  (d),  Ivuta  which  the  eicre- 
nient  ia  passed  out  with  the  respiratei]  water  thtvingb  the  gill-pore, or cloacal 
opening  (n') ;  m,  manlle.     {After  Gegenbftur.) 
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^^H  tecome  a  respiratory  organ.  I  have  already  pointed  out 
^^H  how  characteristic  thia  adaptation  is  of  Vertebrates  and 
^^H  f7y  Mantle   Animals  {Tunicata,  p.    87).      The 

^^1  '?  fc  jihylogenetic  origin  of  the  gill-openinga  in- 

^^H  |/Hit\  dicates  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in 

^^H  l^-il  Wi         '''^  tribal  history  of  Vertebrates. 

^^H  j^'     fl  The    most   important  process  we  meet 

^^H  */  W^  1  with  in  tlie  further  ontogenetic  development 
^^H  U^i     1'        "^  ^^^  intestinal  canal  in  the  human  embryo, 

^^H  !(^^  l|  is  the  origin  of  the  gill-openings.  At  the 
^^^  \\\i^    ■11       head  of  the  human  embryo,  the  wall  of  the 

throat  veij  early  unites  with  the  outer  wall 
of  the  body   and  four  openings  then  form 

1111  If  I'  °°  "^^  ri_,ht  and  lei't  sides  of  the  neck, 
"ili^  ll  behmd  the  mouth,  and  these  lead  directly 
r  I  "I  from  without  into  the  throat-eavity.  These 
"  1 1  H         openings  are  the  gill -openings,  and  the  par- 

11\       >|j        titions  sepaiating  them  are  the  gill-arclies 
'(f)      1         ^^^^    llC-118.   vol.   i.   p,    356;   Plates   I, 
ill  /   Wl         "'"'^  ^   -^^S   ^^'  ^"^^     ^'^'^^^  embryonic 
'  M  \  M  ™*^'  '"^  ^'^  veiy  interesting ;  for  they 
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Pia.  283.— Lancelet  {Amphioxvs  lartceolahis),  donblo 
the  aatoTBl  size,  seen  from  tbe  left  side  (Cbe  longi- 
tudinal axis  IB  per|ieiidicnlar,  the  month  and  aboTC, 
the  tail  end  below  (as  in  Plato  XI.  Fig.  15)  :  a,  mouth- 
opening,  aurronnded  by  bristles;  b,  anal  open  ing :  C, 
gill-pore  (jJOTiM  iraiichiaHs);  d,  gill-body;  p,  atomach; 
/liver;  j,  Bmall  inteatino;  fp,  eill-eavity  i  iidotoehord. 
below  which  is  the  aiirta;  k.  nurtal  arch ;  ',  main  stem 
of  the  gilt-artery ;  in,  ewallingii  on  the  branches  of 
tliQ  laLter;   n,  hulluw  ve'm;  o,  iutestioal  vein. 


that  all  ttiu  hi^'liL'i-  Veitebi'atcs  when  in  a  vtry  yuung  xta 
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reproduce,  in  accordance  with  the  fundamental  principle  of 
Biogeny,  the  same  process  which  was  originally  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  development  of  the  whole  verte- 
brate tribe.  This  process  was  the  differentiation  of  the 
■'ntestinal  canal  into  two  sections :  an  anterior,  respiratory 
part,  the  gill -intestine,  which  serves  only  for  breathing, 
and  a  posterior,  digestive  part,  the  stomach-intestine,  which 
serves  only  for  digestion.  As  we  meet  with  this  very 
characteristic  differentiation  of  the  intestinal  tube  into  two, 
physiologically,  very  distinct  main  sections,  not  only  in 
the  Amphioxus,  but  also  in  the  Aseidian  and  the  Appen- 
dicularia,  we  can  safely  conclude  that  it  also  existed  in 
onr  common  ancestors,  the  Chorda  Animals  (Ckordonia), 
especially  aa  even  the  Acorn  Worm  {Balaiioglossua)  has 
it  (Fig.  ISC,  p.  86).  All  other  Invertebrate  Animals  are 
entirely  without  this  peculiar  arrangement. 

The  number  of  the  gill-openings  is  still  very  large  in  the 
Amphioxus,  as  in  Ascidians  and  in  tlie  Acorn  WoroL  In 
the  Skulled  Animals  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  very  much 
lessened.  Fishes  mostly  have  from  four  to  six  pairs  of  gill- 
openinga.  In  the  embryos  of  Man  and  the  higher  Verte- 
brates also,  only  three  or  four  pairs  are  developed,  and  these 
appear  at  a  very  early  period.  The  gill-openings  are  perma- 
nent in  Fishes,  and  atford  a  passage  to  the  water  which  haa 
been  breathed  in  through  the  mouth  (Figs.  19X,  102,  p.  113 ; 
Plate  V.  Fig.  13,  ka).  On  the  other  hand,  the  Amphibians 
lose  them  partially,  and  all  the  higher  Vertebrates  entirely. 
In  thelatter,  only  a  single  vestige  of  the  gill-openings  remains, 
the  remnant  of  the  first  gill-opening.  This  changes  into  a 
part  of  the  organ  of  hearing ;  from  it  originates  the  outer 
ear-canal,  the  tympanic  cavity,  and  the  Eustachian  tube. 
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We  have  already  considered  this  remarkable  formation,  and 
will  only  call  attention  once  more  to  the  interesting  fact  that 
the  human  middle  and  external  ear  is  the  last  remnant 
of  the  gill-opening  of  a  Fish.  The  gill-arches,  also,  which 
separate  the  gill -openings,  develop  into  very  various  parts. 
In  Fishes  they  remain  permanently  as  gill-arches,  carrying 
the  respiratory  gill-tufta  ;  so  also  in  the  lowest  Amphibia ; 
but  in  the  higher  Amphibia  tliey  undergo  various  modifica- 
tions in  the  course  of  development,  and  in  all  the  three 
higher  vertebrate  classes,  thus  also  in  Man,  the  tongue-bone 
(os  kyoides)  and  the  bonelets  of  the  ear  originate  from  the 
giU-arches.     (Cf.  Plates  VI.  and  VII.) 

From  the  fii'st  gill-arch,  from  the  centre  of  the  inner 
surface  of  which  the  muscular  tongue  grows,  proceeds 
the  rudimentary  jaw-skeleton ;  the  upper  and  lower  jaws 
which  enclose  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  and  carry  the 
teeth.  The  Acrania  and  Monoihina  are  entirely  destitute 
of  these  important  parts.  They  first  appear  in  the  genuine 
Fishes,  and  have  been  transmitted  by  these  to  the  higher 
Vertebrates.  The  original  formation  of  the  human  mouth- 
skeleton,  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaws,  can  thus  be  traced 
back  to  the  earliest  Fishes,  from  which  we  have  inherited 
them.  The  teeth  originate  from  the  outer  skin-coveiing 
which  covers  the  jaws ;  for,  as  the  formation  of  the  whole 
mouth -cavity  takes  place  from  the  outer  germ-layer,  the  teetli 
must,  of  course,  also  have  developed  originally  from  the  skin- 
layer.  This  can  be  actually  proved  by  close  microscopic 
examination  of  the  most  delicate  structural  features  of  the 
teeth.  The  scales  of  Fishes,  especially  of  Sharks,  are,  in 
this  respect,  exactly  similar  to  their  teeth  (Fig.  288).  Thus 
the  human  teeth,  in  their  earliest  origin,  are  modified  fish- 


reat, 
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scales.'**  On  aimiJar  gi'uunda  we  miiBt  regaitl  the  salivary 
glands,  which  open  into  the  mouth -cavity,  as  really  outep- 
akin  (epidermic)  glands,  which  have  not  developed,  like  the 
other  intestinal  glands,  from  the  intestinal-glandular  layer 
of  the  intestinal  canal,  but  from  the  outer  skin,  from  the 
horn-plate  of  the  outer  genn-Iayer.  It  is  evident  that,  as 
the  mouth  develops  in  this  way,  the  salivary  glands  luuat 
be  placed  genetically  in  the  same  series  with  the  svreat. 
sebaceous,  and  milk  glands  of  the  epidermis. 

The  human  intestinal  canal 
therefore   quite    as    sii 
original  formation  as  the  primii 
,  intustiue  of  the  gastrula.      It 
resembles  that  of  the  lowest  Wt 
■  /  It  then  differentiates  into  two  see- 
■"■^  tions,  an  anterior  gill-intestiue,  and 
I  posterior  stomach-intestine,   like 
I  the  intestinal  canal  of  the  Lancelet 
and  the  Ascidian.     By  the  develop- 
ment of  the  jaws  and   gill-arches 
it  is   modified    into   a    true   Fish- 
intestine.    Afterwards,  however,  the 
gill-intestine,  which  is  a  memorial 
lY^^t^^^i^^WJKW     of  the   Fish -ancestors,  as   such,  is 

„    ,        ,      entirely  lost.    The  parts  that  remain 

-  Sealra    of   a  ■'  '^ 

■Shark  {Cmircphania  cakevs).  take  a  wholly  different  fonn ;  but 
Oneachrhomi«,idhanB.ubiet,  jj„t„ithgtaii^ing  that  the  anterior 
lying  in  the  leather-Bkiu,  riaes  .  ■    ,      ,-      .  1.1 

ft  Rmail,  three-curnered  looih.  section  of  our  mtcstmal  canal  thus 
(After  Ctegenbanr.)  surrenders     entirely     its    original 

form  of  gill-intestine,  it  yet  retains  its  physiological  func- 
tion  as   a    respiratory   intestine;     for   tlie   extremely   in- 
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torestin^  and  remarkable  discovery  is  now  marie  tliat  oven 
the  permanent  respiratory  organ  of  the  higher  Vertebrates, 
the  air-breathing  lungs,  has  also  developed  from  this  anterior 
section  of  the  intestind  canal.  Our  lungs,  together  with 
the  wind-pipe  (trachcu)  and  the  larynx,  develop  from  tlie 
ventral  wall  of  the  antei'ior  intestine.  This  entire  great 
breathing-apparatus,  which  occupies  the  greater  part  of 
the  chest  (thorax)  in  the  developed  Uan,  is  at  first  merely 
a  very  small  and  simple  vesicle  or  sac,  which  grows  out 
I'rora  the  intestinal  canal  immediately  behind  the  gills,  and 
soon  separates  into  two  lateral  halves  (Figs.,  2Si,  e,  285,  c ; 
Plate  V.  Figs,  13,  15,  16,  lu).  This  vesicle  occurs  in  all 
Vertebi-ates  except  in  the  two  lowest  classes,  the  Acrania  and 
Cyclosfcomi.  In  the  lower  Vertebrates,  however,  it  develops, 
not  into  lungs,  but  into  an  air-fiUed  bladder  of  considerable 
size,  occupying  a  great  part  of  the  body-cavity  (cceloma), 
and  which  is  of  quite  a  different  significance  from  the 
lungs.  It  serves,  not  for  breathing,  but  as  an  hydrostatic 
apparatus:  for  vertical  swimming  movements  it  is  the 
swimming-bladder  of  Fish ;  but  the  lungs  of  Man  and  of 
all  other  air-breathing  Vertebrates  develop  from  the  same 
simple  bladder-like  appendage  of  the  anterior  intestine, 
which,  in  Fishes,  becomes  the  swimming-bladder. 

Originally  this  sac  also  has  no  respiratory  function,  hut 
serves  only  as  an  hydrostatic  apparatus,  augmenting  oi 
diminishing  the  specific  gravity  of  the  body.  Fishes,  in 
which  the  swimming-bladder  is  fully  developed,  are  able  to 
ciimpress  it,  and  thus  t^  condense  the  air  contained  in  it 
The  air  sometimes  also  escapes  from  the  intestinal  canal 
through  an  air-passage  which  connects  the  swimming- 
bladder  with  the  throat  {pharytur),  and  is  expelled  through 
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the  mouth  ;   in  this  way  the  cu-eumferenee  of  the" 

ining-hladJer  is  diininiahed,  anJ  the  fiah  becomes  heaviqj 
and  sinka     When  the  animal   is  again   about  to  1 
I  the  swimming-bladder  is  distended  by  remitting  tlie  eoiq 


■iG.  2H4,— iLteetine  of  au  enibrj'oiiic  Dog  (ivdlch  is  representee  ii 
\  137,  Fol.  i.  p.  3S2 ;  after  BiacbofF),  TrDin  the  central  side  :  a,  gill-archeH 
1)}  b,  rudimeDtarj  throat  aod  larynx;  c,  lunge  ;  d,  atomach  1  /, livi 
I  WrIIb  of  the  opened  yelk-Bac,  into  wliicli  the  central  inteEtiae  opens  bj^ 
wide  aperture  ;  h,  rectum. 

Fio.  285.— Tbe  eame  intestine,  seen   Trnm  tbe  i-ight  side:    a.lungarJ 
I  atouiach  ;  c,  liter  ;  d,  yelk-sac  ;  e,  I'ectnm. 

3aing  force.     Ttiis   hydrostatic   apparatus  begins  to  ] 

I  transformed   into   a   respiratory  organ   in   the   Mud-fiel 

I   (DipneustM),  the  bloud-vessels   in  the   wall   of  the   sw 

ming-bladder  no   longer   merely   separating  air,  bat   . 

[  inhaling  fresh  air,  which   has   come   in  through  the   1 

sage.     This  process  is  fully  developed  in  all  Amphil: 

The  original  swimming-bladder  here  generally  becomesj 


r 
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Uing,  and  its  air-passage  a  wind-pipe.  The  amphibian  lung 
has  been  transmitted  to  the  three  higher  vertebrate  clasaes, 
and  even  in  the  lowest  Amphibia  the  lung  on  either  side 
is  as  yet  a  very  simple,  transparent,  thin-walled  sac — as, 
for  instance,  in  our  common  Water-Newtsj  or  Tritons,  and 
very  like  the  swimming-bladder  of  Mshea,  The  Amphibia 
have,  it  is  true,  two  lungs,  a  right  and  a  left;  but  in 
many  Fishes  also  {in  the  ancient  Ganoids)  the  swim- 
ming-bladder is  double,  the  organ  being  divided  into  a 
right  and  a  left  half.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lung  of  the 
Ceratodus  13  single  (p.  110).  The  eai'liest  rudiment  of  the 
lung  in  the  human  embryo  and  in  the  embryo  of  all  higher 
Vertebrates  is  also  a  simple,  single  vesicle,  which  does  not 
separate  till  afterwards  into  a  pair  of  halves — the  right  and 
the  left  lung.  At  a  later  period,  the  two  vesicles  grow  con- 
siderably, occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  chest  cavity,  and  lie 
one  on  each  side  of  the  heart ;  even  in  Frogs  we  hnd  that  the 
simple  sac,  in  the  course  of  its  development,  is  transformed 
into  a  spongy  body  of  a  peculiar,  froth-like  texture.  This 
lung-tissue  develops  as  a  tree-like,  branched  gland,  bearing 
berry-like  appendages.  The  process  by  which  tlie  lung-aac 
was  attached  to  the  anterior  intestine,  which  was  originally 
very  short,  lengthens,  by  simple  growth,  into  a  long  thin 
tube ;  this  tube  is  the  wind-pipe  (trachea) ;  it  opens  above 
into  the  throat  (pharynx),  and  below  divides  into  two 
branches  which  pass  into  the  two  lungs.  In  the  wall  of  the 
wind-pipe  ring-shaped  caitilages  develop,  which  keep  the 
whole  distended  ;  at  the  upper  end  of  tliia  wind-pipe,  below 
ita  entrance  into  the  throat,  the  larynx,  the  organ  of  voice 
and  speech,  develops.  The  larynx  occurs  even  in  Amphibia 
in  very  various  stages  of  development,  and  with,  the  aid  of 


I 
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Comparative  Anatomy  vre  can  trace  the  progressive  f!Lvclop- 
ment  of  this  important  organ  from  its  very  simple  rudiment 
in  the  lower  Amphibia  up  to  the  complex  and  vocal  appara- 
tus represented  by  the  larynx  of  Birds  and  Mammals. 

Though  these  organs  of  voice,  speech,  and  air-respiration 
develop  so  differently  in  the  various  higher  Mammals,  tht'y 
yet  all  arise  from  the  same  simple  original  rudiment— 
from  a  vesicle  which  grows  out  of  the  wall  of  the  anteritir 
intestine.  We  have  thus  satisfied  ourselves  of  the  interest- 
ing fact  that  both  the  respiratory  apparatus  of  Vertebrates 
develop  from  the  fore  pai-t  of  the  intestinal  canal ;  first,  the 
primary  and  more  primitive  water-respiring  apparatus,  the 
gill -body,  which  is  altogether  lost  iu  the  three  higher 
vertebrate  classes;  and,  afterwards,  the  secondary  and  mort 
recent  air-breathing  apparatus,  which  acts  in  Fishes  on] 
B3  a  swimming-bladder,  but  as  a  lung  fi-om  the  Blpneui 
npwards. 

We  must  say  a.  few  woi'ds  about  an  interesting  ruij 
mentary  organ  of  the  respiratory  intestine,  the  thyroiq 
gland  (thyreoidea),  the  large  gland  situated  in  front  of  the 
larynx,  and  below  the  so-called  "Adam's  apple,"  and  which, 
especially  in  the  male  sex,  is  often  very  prominent ;  it  is 
produced  in  the  embryo  by  the  separation  of  the  lower  wall 
of  the  throat  {pJiarynx).  This  thyroid  gland  U  of  no 
use  whatever  to  man;  it  is  only  sesthetically  interesting, 
because  in  certain  mountainous  districts  it  has  a  tendency 
to  enlarge,  and  in  that  case  it  forms  the  "goitre"  which 
hangs  from  the  neck  in  front  Its  dysteleologieaJ  interest 
is,  however,  far  higher;  for  as  Wilhelm  Miiller  of  Jena 
has  shown,  this  useless  and  unsightly  organ  is  the  las^ 
remnant  of  the  "  hypobranchial   groove,"   which   we  han 
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already  considered,  and  which,  in  the  Aacidia  and  hi  the 
Amphioxua,  traverses  the  middle  of  the  gill-body,  and  ia  of 
great  importance  in  conducting  the  food  into  the  stomach 
(vol.  i.  p.  420 ;  Plato  XI.  Figs.  14-16,  y)}^ 

The  second  main  section  of  the  intestinal  canal,  the 
stomach  or  digestive  intestine,  undergoes  modifications  no 
loss  important  than  those  affecting  the  first  main  section. 
On  tracing  the  further  development  of  this  digestive  section 
of  the  intestinal  tube,  we  again  find  a  very  complex  and 
composite  organ  eventually  produced  from  a  very  simple 
rudiment.  For  the  sake  of  rendering  the  matter  more 
intelligible,  we  may  distinguish  the  digestive  intestine 
into  three  parts:  the  fore  intestine  (with  the  gullet  and 
stomach) ;  the  middle  intestine,  the  gall-intestine  (with  the 
liver  and  pancreas);  the  empty  intestine  (jejunv/m),  and 
crooked  intestine  (ilcua) ;  and  the  hind  intestine  (large 
intestine  and  rectum).  Ilere  we  again  find  protuberances 
or  appendages  of  the  originally  simple  intestinal  tube 
which  change  into  veiy  various  structures.  We  have 
already  discussed  two  of  these  appendages — the  yelk-sac, 
which  protrudes  from  the  middle  of  the  intestinal  tube 
(Fig.  286,  c),  and  the  allantois,  which  grows  out  of  the 
last  portion  of  the  pelvic  intestine  as  a  large  sac-like 
protuberance  (m).  The  protuberances  from  the  middle 
of  the  intestine  are  the  two  great  glands  which  open 
into  the  duodenum,  the  liver  (A)  and  the  ventral  aalivary 
gland. 

Immediately  behind  the  bladder-like  rudiment  of  the 
I'ings  (Fig.  286,  i)  comes  that  portion  of  the  intestinal  tube 
which  forms  the  most  important  part  of  the  digestive 
apparatus,  viz.,  the  stomach  (Figs.  2S4,  d,  2So,  b).    This  sac- 
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^^H  B.iaped  organ,  in  which  the  food  is  especially  dissolved  and 

^H  digested,  ia  not  so  complex  in  structure  in  the  lower  Verte- 

^H  brates  as  in  tiie  higher.     Thus,  for  instance,  in  many  Fishes, 

^^B  it  appears  as  a  very  simple  spindle-shaped  expansion  at  the 


'  a     286      L  D^     dm  i:tiiin  iKrcmgh    an    embrj-onio    CMok   on  1 

L  flflh  da;  of  incabatlun  :  d,  intestine ;  o,  moath;  (i,anDB;  I, lunge;  h,  tin 
ti,  meseuter; ;  v,  auricle  o(  heart ;  t,  ventricle  of  heart  t   h,  arteriM  anrhi 
FtB;   0,  jelk-aaoi  tn,  yelk-duct;  u.,  allaiitoia ;   r,  stalk  of  allantins; 
lanj  u>,  amnioD-cavitj  i  «,  seroaa  membrane.     (AFter  Boor.) 


I'lieginning  of  the  digestive  section  of  the  intestine, 
latter  passes  from  front  to  rear  in  a  straight  line  under  t] 
spinal  column  in  the  central  plane  of  the  body.  In  Man 
mals  the  rudiment  of  this  organ  is  as  simple  as  it  tin 
is  permanently  in  Fishes .  but  at  a  very  early  period  the 

I  various  parts  of  the  stomach-sac  begin  to  develop  unequally. 
the  left  side  of  the  spindle-shaped  pouch  grows 

[  more  vigorously  than  the  right,  and  as,  at  the  same 
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there  occum  a  considerable  obliquity  of  its   axis, 

asaunies  an  oblique  pasition.     The  upjier  end  lies 

the  left  and  the  lower  end  more 

to  the  right.     The  anterior  end 

extends  so  as  to  form   the  long 

narrow    canal     of     the     gullet 

(cesopliagu»)  ;    below  the  latter, 

the   blind -sac    of    the    stomach 

(fundus)  bulges  out  to  the  left, 

and  thus  the  later  form  of  the 

stomach  is  gradually  developed 

(Fig.287,e;Fig.275,p.317).  The 

axis,  which  was  originally  verti- 

FlO.  2S7.— Human  embryo  of  five 
weeks,  from  the  ventral  aide ;  oponnd 
(enlarged).  The  breuat  wall,  abdinninal 
wnll,  and  liver,  have  been  remoTeii.  3, 
(!it«ruBl  nsEBl  process  ;  i,  upper  jaw  :  b, 
lower  jaw;  £,  tongae ;  D,  right,  v',  left 
ventricle  of  heart ;  o',  !eft  anriple  of 
tienrt  1  6,  origin  ot  aorta ;  h'  b"  b'",  lat, 
2nd,  3rd  oorta-arcbeB ;  c  e'  c",  hoUovr 
vein  1  oa,  lungs  (y,  Inng.arterieH) ;  e, 
stomach  ;  m,  primitive  kidoeys  (j,  left 
yelk. vein  J  s,  pylorns;  a,  right  yolk- 
artery  1  n,  navei-artery  :  'i,  nayel-Teio) ; 
X,  yelk-dnct ;  i,  terminal  inteBtins;  H, 
t-iil;  0,  fore-limbi  9',  hind.limb.  (After 
Coste.) 


cal,  now  inclines  from  a  higher  point  on  the  left  to  a  lower 
on  the  right,  and  continually  acquires  a  more  transverse 
direction.  In  the  outer  stratum  of  the  stomach -wall,  and 
from  the  intestinal-fibrous  layer,  develop  the  strong  muscles 
which   perform   the    powerful    digestive    innvemente.      In 
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tTie  inner  stratum,  on  the  contrary,  innumerable  iniiici» 
glands  develop  from  the  intestinal -glandular  layer.  Thi 
are  tha  peptic  glands,  which  supply  the  most  important 
digestive  fluid — the  gastric  juice.  At  the  iDwer  estremitj 
of  the  pouch  of  the  stomach  a  valve  develops,  which, 
the  pylorus,  separates  the  stomach  from  the  small  intestine 
(Fig.  275.  d). 

The  disproportionately  long  middle  intestine,  or  small 
intestine,  now  develops  helow  the  stomach.  The  develop- 
ment of  this  section  ia  very  simple,  and  is  essentially  caused 
by  a  very  rapid  and  considerable  longitudinal  growth. 
Originally  this  section  is  very  short,  straight,  and  simple; 
but  immediately  below  the  stomach  a  horseshoe  bend,  or 
loop,  begins  to  appear  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  intestinal 
canal,  simultaneously  with  the  separation  of  the  intestinal 
tube  from  the  yelk-sae  and  with  the  development  of  the 
mesentery.  (Cf.  Plate  V.  Fig.  14,  g,  and  Fig.  136,  vol.  i.  p.  381 .) 
Before  the  abdominal  wall  closes,  a  horseshoe-shaped  loop  of 
intestine  (Fig.  13C,  m)  protrudes  from  the  ventral  opening  of 
the  embryo,  and  into  the  curve  of  this  the  yelk-aac  or  navel- 
bladder  opens  (n).  The  thin,  delicate  membrane  which 
secures  this  intestinal  loop  to  the  ventral  side  of  the  vertebral 
column,  and  occupies  the  inside  of  this  horseshoe  curve,  is 
the  first  rudiment  of  the  mesentery  (Fig,  28G,  g).  The  most 
prominent  part  of  the  loop  into  which  tlie  yelk-sac  opens 
(Fif.  2ii7,x),  and  which  is  afterwards  closed  by  the  intestinal 
navel,  repi-esents  that  part  of  the  small  intestine  which  is 
afterwards  called  the  crooked  intestine  {Ueum).  Soon  a 
very  considerable  growth  of  the  Fmall  intestine  is  observ- 
able ;  and  in  consequence,  this  part  has  to  coil  itself  in  many 
loops.     The  various  parts  of  the  small  intestine  which  we 


as    1 
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have  yet  to  distinguish  differentiate  later  in  a  very  simple 
way;  these  are  the  gall-intestine  (dxiodenum),  which  is 
next  to  the  stomach,  the  long  empty  intestine  (Jejantvm) 
which  succeeds,  and  tlie  lost  section  of  the  amall  intestine, 
the  crooked  intestine  {ileum). 

The  two  lajge  glands  which  we  have  already  named,  the 
liver  and  the  ventral  salivary  gland,  grow  out,  as  protuber- 
ances, from  the  gall- intestine,  or  duodenum.  The  liver  first 
appears  in  the  form  of  two  small  sacs,  situated  right  and  left 
just  behind  the  stomach  (Figs.  2S4,/,  2S5,  c).  In  many  low 
Vertebrates  the  two  livers  remain  quite  separate  for  a  long 
time  (in  the  Myxinoides  for  life),  and  coalesce  only  imper- 
fectly. In  higher  Vertebrates,  on  the  other  hand,  the  two 
livers  coalesce  more  or  leas  completely  at  an  early  period, 
and  constitute  one  large  organ.  The  intestinal-glandiilai- 
layer,  which  lines  the  hollow,  pouch-like  rudiment  of  the 
liver,  sends  a  number  of  branched  processes  into  the  investing 
intestinal-hbrous  layer ;  as  these  solid  processes  (rows  of 
gland-eeUa)  again  branch  out,  and  as  their  branches  coalesce, 
the  peculiar  netted  structure  of  the  developed  liver  is 
produced.  The  liver-cells,  as  the  secreting  organs  which 
form  the  bile,  all  originate  from  the  intestinal-glandular 
layer.  The  fibrous  mass  of  connective  tissue,  which  joins 
this  great  cellular  network  into  a  large  compact  organ,  and 
which  invests  the  whole,  comes,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the 
intestinal- fibrous  layer.  From  the  latter  originate  also  the 
great  blood-vessels  which  tra\'ei'se  the  entire  liver,  and 
the  innumerable  netted  branches  of  whii;h  are  interlaced 
with  tha  network  of  the  liver-ccUa.  The  gall-ducts,  which 
traverse  the  entire  liver,  collecting  the  bile  and  discharging 
it  into  the  intestine,  originate  as  intercellular  passages  along 
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the  axis  of  the  soHil  cell-cords ;  they  all  discharge  into  t 
two  primitive  main  gall  or  biliary  ducts,  wliich  origi 
fi-om  tlie  base  of  the  two  original  protuberances  of  1 
intestine.  In  Man,  and  in  many  other  Vertebrates,  theses 
two  ducts  afterwards  unite,  and  form  one  simple  gall-duet, 
which  discharges  into  the  ascending  portion  of  the  gall- 
intestine.  The  gall  bladder  originates  as  a  hollow  pro- 
tuliemnce  of  the  right  primitive  liver  duct.  The  growth 
of  the  liver  is  at  first  exceedingly  rapid ;  in  the  human 
embryo,  even  in  the  second  month,  it  attains  such  dimen- 
sions that  during  the  third  month  it  occupies  by  far  the 
largest  part  of  the  body-cavity  (Fig.  2SS).     At  first,  both 
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Fig.  288.— Chest  and  Hbdmiiiottl  tibopts  of  s 
human  embryo  of  twelve  ncekB,  iu  natural  aixc. 
(After  Koelhker.)  The  bead  ia  omttted;  the  chevt 
and  abdominal  walla  removed.  The  greBt«r  part 
of  thu  abdominal  cavity  ia  occapied  hj  the  liv^r, 
Iruni  an  opening  in  the  centre  of  which  tiie  blind, 
intestine  (ccefinn,  r),  with  the  worm  appendage, 
protrudes.  Above  the  diaphragm  the  heart  is 
visible  in  the  centre,  with  the  small  Iod^b  dd  the 
right  and  left. 


ihaJves  are  equally  well  developed  ;  afterwards  the  left  half 
lies  consideralily  behind  the  right.  In  consequence  of  the 
asymmetrical  development  and  alteration  in  the  position  of 
the  stomach  and  other  abdominal  viscera,  the  whole  of  the 
liver  is  eventually  forced  over  on  to  the  right  side.  Although 
the  growth  of  the  liver  i.s,  afterwards,  not  so  excessive,  even 
at  the  end  of  gestation,  it  is  comparatively  much  larger  in 
the  embiyo  than  in  the  adidt.     In  the  Iatt«r,  its  weight 
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'm  propoi'tion  to  that  of  the  whole  body  is  as  1 :  36  ;  in  the 
former,  as  1 :  13.  The  physiological  significance  of  tlie  liver 
during  embryonic  life— which  is  very  great — depends  espe- 
cially on  the  part  it  plays  in  the  formation  of  blood,  and 
less  on  ita  secretion  of  bile. 

From  the  gall-intestine,  immediately  behind  the  liver, 
grows  another  large  intestinal  gland,  the  venti-a! -sab vary 
gland,  or  pancreas.  This  organ,  which  occurs  only  in 
Skulled  Animals,  also  develops  as  a  hollow  sac-shaped 
protuberance  of  the  intestinal  wall  The  intestinal-glan- 
dular layer  of  the  latter  sends  out  branching  shoots,  which 
afterwards  become  hollow.  The  ventral -salivary  gland,  just 
like  the  saUvary  glands  of  the  mouth,  develops  into  a  large 
and  very  complex  gland  shaped  like  a  bunch  of  grapes. 
The  outlet  of  this  gland  (ductus  paTicreaticus),  through 
which  the  pancreatic  juice  passes  into  the  gall-intestine, 
seems  to  be  at  first  simple  and  single ;  afterwards  it  is 
often  double. 

The  last  section  of  the  intestinal  tube,  the  terminal 
intestine  or  large  intestine  (epigaster),  in  mammalian 
embryos,  is,  at  first,  a  very  simple,  short,  and  straight  tube, 
opening  posteriorly  through  the  anus.  In  the  lower  Ver- 
tebrates it  retains  this  form  throughout  life.  In  Mammala, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  grows  to  a  considerable  size,  coils,  and 
differentiates  into  different  sections,  of  which  the  foremost 
and  longest  is  called  the  colon,  the  shorter  and  hinder  the 
rectum.  At  the  commencement  of  the  former  a  valve 
(valvida  Baukini)  forms,  which  divides  the  large  intestine 
from  the  small  intestine ;  behind  appears  a  pouch-like 
protuberance,  which  grows  larger  and  becomes  the  blind- 
intestine  (ccecwm)  (Fig.  288,  v).     In  plant-eating  Mammals 
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this  becomes  veiy  large,  while  in  thoae  which  eat  flcsh.1 
remains  very  small,  or  is  entirely  aborted.  In  Man,  as  ifi'] 
most  Apes,  the  beginning  of  the  blind  intestine 
becomes  wide ;  its  blind  end  remains  very  narrow,  and 
afterwai^ds  appears  only  as  a  useless  appendage  of  the 
former.  Thia  "  vermal  appendage "  is  interesting  in  dys- 
teleology  as  a  rudimentary  organ.  Its  only  importance  in 
Man  consists  in  the  fact  that  now  and  then  a  raisin-Btone, 
or  some  other  hard,  indigestible  particle  of  food  beeomea 
d  in  its  narrow  cavity,  causing  inflammation  and 
suppuration,  and,  consequently,  killing  individuals  other- 
wise perfectly  healthy.  In  our  plant-eating  ancestors  this 
rudimentary  oi^an   waa  larger,  and  was  of  phyBiologica! 

,  value. 

Finally,  we  must  mention  another  important  appendi 

'  of  the  intestinal  tube ;   this  ia  the  urinary  bladder  (i 
cystia)  with  the  urinary  tube  (urethra),  which  in  devek 
ment  and  in  morphological  character  belong  to  the  intest 
system.     These  urinary  organs,  which  act  as  receptacles 
excretory  passages  for  the  urine  secreted  by  the  kidnej 
originate  fi'om  the  inner  part  of  the  allantois-stalk. 
ailantois   develops,   as   a   sac-like   protuberance,   from 
anterior  wall  of  the  last  section  of  the  intestine  (Fig.  286,  ■ 
In  the  Dipneusta  and  Amphibia,  in  which  this  blind- 
first  appears,  it  remains  within  the  body-cavity  {ccelomd^ 
and  acts  entirely  as  a  urinary  bladder.     In  all  Amniota,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  protrudes  considerably  out  of  the  body- 
cavity  of   the   embryo,   and   forms    the    large   embrj'oi 
"priiiiitivo  urinary  sac,"  which,  in  higher  Mammals,  foi 
the  placenta.     At  birth  this  is  lost ;  but  the  long  allant 
etalk  (r)  remains,  its  upper  poxtion  forming  the  central  nai 
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band  of  the  urinary  vesicle  (llgaTnentum  veaico-umbUicale 
medivm),  a  nidimentary  organ  which  extends  as  a  solid 
cord  from  the  top  of  the  urinary  bladder  to  the  navel.  The 
lower  part  of  the  allantois-pedicle  (the  "  urachus  ")  remains 
hollow,  and  forms  the  urinary  bladder.  At  first,  in  Man, 
as  in  the  lower  Vertebrates,  this  organ  discharges  into  the 
last  section  of  the  posterior  intestine,  and  there  is,  there- 
fore, a  true  "  cloaca,"  receiving  both  urine  and  excrement ; 
but,  among  the  Mammals,  this  cloaca  is  permanent  only  in 
the  Cloacal  Animals,  or  Monotremes,  as  in  Birds,  Reptiles, 
and  Amphibia.  In  all  other  Mammals  {Marsupialia  and 
Flacentalia)  a  transverse  partition  forms  at  a  later  period, 
and  separates  the  urinary-sexual  aperture  in  front  from  the 
anal  aperture  behind.     (Cf.  Chapter  XXV.) 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  I.— (Fboktibpiece  ) 

DETEromsNT  or  the  Fack. 
The  twelve   figares  in   Plate   I.  reprefient  the  faces  of  four 
Mammala  id  three  distinct  BtHgea  of  indiridaal  BTolnlion :  Ml-Mi 
Man.  Bl-BiTl  of  the  Bat,  Ci-Ciil  of  the  Cat,  Sl-Sjll  of  the 
three  difiereat  stages  of  eTolntion  have  been  cboHen  to  cairespond 
posBibla  ;  thej  have  been  rednced  to  abonb  the  same  size,  e 
In  all  the  Sgnrea  the  letters  iadicate  the  Bame 


,  npper  ]i 


brain ;  m,  mid-bniiD  ;  >,  frontal  process  ;  jb,  nose-roof ;  i 
(of  the  first   gill-arch)  ;   w,  lower  jaw  process    (of  the   first  gill- 
Becond    gitl-arch ;    d,    third    gill-arch;    r,  fonrth    gill-arch}    g, 
aainB  of  the  front  gill-opening)  i    z,  tongoe.      (Cf.  Mates  VI. 
i   Figa.  23S-336,  p.  213 1  also  Figs.  123,  1°4,  tuI.  i.  p.  870.) 


TABLE    XXXVII. 


I.  First  Period:  Inte.Him  of  G^ 

The  whole  intestinal  sjaten 

■iinple  DBTitf  of  wbich  has  one 


traa  (Figs.  274-277;  Plate  V.  Fif^a.  9,  lOj 
is  a  simple  poach  (primitivB  intestine),  tt 
riBcB  (the  primitive ^outh). 


IL  Second  Period  i  Intettine  of  the  Bcolcdda  {Plata  V.  Fig.  11), 
The  simple  intestinal  tnbe  widens  in  the  middle  into  the  stomach,  ■) 


..)r 


n  the  lower  Worms. 


B  month,  a  Becond  c 


in.  Third  Period ,-  Intestine  cf  Chorda  Animals  {Fig.  381 ;  Plate  V.  Fig.  ISl. 

The  intestinal  tabe  differentiates  into  two  main  sections — the  respiratory 

hxtoatine  with  giU-openingB  (gill-intestine)  in  front,  the  digeati 

with  stomach-cavity  (stomach -intestioe)  behind  ;  as  in  Alcidtk. 
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IV.  Fourth  Period  .-  Intestine  of  SkulUeea  Animalii  iAcratta.) 
(Pig.  283;  Plate  XI.  Fir.  15). 
The  gill-streatfl  appear   between    the  gill-npeaiEpB   of   the   resT-irators 
intestine  ;  a  liver  blind-sBC  grows  frum  tba  stumoch-puncb  of  tliD  digestice 
inle^tiue  ;  a«  in  the  Amphioxaa. 

V.  Fifth  Period :  Inleatine  of  Cycloilonia  (Plato  SI.  Fig,  16). 
The  thyroid   gland  dcfelopa   troai  the  ciliated  grouva  on  the  baae  of 
the  gillB  (lijiKibi-atichial  groore).      A.  eompaet  liver-gland  deTulopa  bom 
the  liver  bUud-sao. 

VI.  Sixth  Period:  Inleatine  of  Primitive  Fiahft  (p.  114). 
Cartilaginoas  gill-arches  appear  between  the  gill.openinga.      The  fore- 
most  ot  these  funn  the  lip-cortilngea  nod  the  jtiw-akelLtDo  (upper  and  lower 
jaw).    The  BwironiiDR-bladder  grows  trom  the  pbnryui.    The  veatral-aalivarj 
gland  Bppeara  Dear  the  liver,  as  in  Selachii. 

VII.  Sevmlh  Period  :  Inteatine  of  Dipneaatn  {p.  U8). 
The    swimming-bladder    modiftes    into    (he    Inngs.      The   month-oavitj 
beoumea  oouueoied  with  the  nose-cavity.     The  urinary  bladder  grows  frum 
the  la^l  aeutiou  of  the  inteatine,  as  in  Lepiduairen. 

Virt.  Eighth  Period  ,  Intestine  of  Amphibui  (p.  126). 
The  gi1I-n|;enings  cloae.     Tbe  gilla  are  lost.     The  larynx  originates  from 
the  apper  end  of  the  trachea. 

IX-  Kinth  Period :  Inlesiijie  o/Monotrnneg  (p.  145), 
The  primitive  mouth  and  Qagai   cavity  ia  separated  by  the  horizontal 
pnlate-root  into  the  lower  nionlh.cuvily  (food  pnesage)  and  the  npper  nuse- 
cavity  (air  paaaage))  aa  iu  all  Atniiinu  Aiiimala. 

X.  Tenth  Period:   ftifclme  o/3for-™7>mf»  (p.  149). 
The  existing  cloaca  is  separated   by  a  partition  Hall  into  an  anlerioi 
nrinary-asxual  aperture  and  a  posterior  anal  apertnre. 

XT.  meveath  Period:   li<t<-Hine  of  Catarhlne  Ajira  (p.  imi. 
All  parts  of  the  inlealine,  and  especially  the  teeth-npiinrni'i--,  arqniro  the 
ohamuteriAtic  deviilopmeiit  oonimon  to  Man  and  Catarliiue  Apes. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  VASCULAR  SYSTEM. 

[iplication  of  the  Fandamental  Lawct  Biogeny. — ThaTwo  BidcH. — Esre 
of  ConaervatiTC  OrganB.^ — AdaptBtiou  "t  PnigresBiTe  Orpana, — Ontog^ii) 
and  Comparatiie  Anatomy  complementsry  of  each  other. — New 
"TliBorieB  of  EFolntion"  irf  Hia. — The  "Envelope  Theorj" "  and  the 
"Waste-rag  Theory."— Main  Germ  and  Snpplementary  Grcon. — Forma- 
tive Yi'lk  aod  Nnirltive  Telk.—  PiiyUigenetio  Origin  of  tbe  hitter  from 
the  PrimitiTS  Intestine.— Orlf^in  □(  the  Vnacolar  Syetem  from  tbe 
Vascnlar  Layer,  or  Intestinal- Tibrun a  Layer. — Fbylogenetio  SigniGcoiioe 
of  the  Ontogenotio  Sncoeaaion  of  the  Organ. ay Btema  and  Tiaanea. — 
Deviation  froru  the  Original  Sequence;  OntUKcnetio  HeterocbroDixm. — 
Covering  Tiaane. — Conneolive  Tiasne. — NQrvo-mnacla  Tisaaa.— Tagcular 
Tiaaua.— Kelative  Age  of  the  Vascular  System, — Firat  CommBncemenl 
of  Ihe  Latter;  Cceloma. — Doraal  Veasel  and  Tentral  VeaaBl  of  Womu. 
—Simple  Heart  of  Aacidia.— Atrophy  of  tbe  Heai-t  in  the  Amphioma. — 
Twij.oLambered  Heart  of  tbe  Cycloatoma. — Arteral  Arches  of  the 
Selachii. — Doable  Aaricle  in  Dipiiensta  and  Ampbibia- — Double  Yen. 
triole  in  Birds  and  Mammal-'.- Arterial  Ai'ohes  in  Birds  and  Mammals. 
Qerm.hiabirf  (Ontogeny)  of  tlie  Human  Heart — FaroUeliEm  of  tbe 
Tribal -liiatory  (Pbjlogeny). 
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likely  to  leail  to  f[r"pi'^  'i  tho  dnrk  i  antl  it  But  nnfreqnBntly  leads  to  the 

moat  nnforLonate  resnita— far  inferior  to  llioae  which  nii(;ht  be  Hatablishcd 

beyond   qiieetlon   witli^ot   any    study  of    the    liistury   of   dovoU'pment."— 
ALBXlNBElt  BkAUN  (187^). 


In  applying  to  Organngeny  the  funilamental  law  of  Bio- 
geny,  we  have  already  afforded  some  conception  of  the 
ilegi-ee  in  which  we  may  follow  its  guidance  in  the  study  of 
tribal  history.  The  degree  ditfera  greatly  in  the  different 
oi^n-9ystem3 ;  this  is  so,  because  the  capacity  for  trans- 
mission on  one  side,  and  the  capacity  for  modification  on 
the  other,  vary  greatly  in  the  different  organs.  Some  parts 
of  the  body  cling  tenaciously  to  the  inherited  germ-history ; 
and,  owing  to  heredity,  accurately  retain  the  mode  of 
evolution  inherited  from  primteval  animal  ancestors ;  other 
parts  of  the  body,  on  the  contrary,  exhibit  very  small 
capacity  for  strict  heredity,  and  have  a  great  tendency  to 
assume  new  kenogcnetic  forms  by  adaptation,  and  to  modify 
the  original  Ontogeny.  The  former  organs  represent,  in  the 
many-celled  community  of  the  human  organism,  the  con- 
stant or  conservative;  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  the 
changeable  or  progi-essive  element  of  evolution.  The  mutual 
interaction  of  both  elements  determines  the  course  of  his- 
torical evolution. 

Only  to  the  conservative  organs,  in  which  Heredity  pre- 
ponderates over  Adaptation,  in  the  course  of  tribal  evolu- 
tion, can  we  directly  apply  the  Ontogeny  to  the  Phytogeny, 
and  can  infer,  from  the  palingenetic  modification  of  the 
germ-forms,  the  primseval  metamorphosis  of  the  tribal  forma. 
In  the  progressive  organs,  on  the  contrary,  in  wluch  Adap- 
tation has  acquired  the  ascendency  over  Heredity,  the 
oilginal  course  of  evolution  has,  usually,  been  so  changed. 
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vitiatieJ,  and  abbreviated,  in  the  course  of  time,  tliat  we 
gain  but  little  certain  information  as  to  the  triba]- 
hiatory  from  the  kenogenetic  pljenomena  of  their  genn- 
hiatory.  Here,  therefore.  Comparative  Anatomy  must  come 
to  our  help,  and  it  often  affords  much  more  important  and 
trustworthy  disclosures  as  to  Phylogeny  than  Ontogeny 
ia  able  to  impart.  It  is,  therefore,  most  important,  if  the 
fundamental  law  of  Biogeny  is  to  be  correctly  and  critically 
applied,  to  keep  its  two  sides  continually  in  view.  The 
first  half  of  this  fundamental  law  of  evolution  enables  ua  to 
uae  Phylogeny,  as  it  shows  us  how  to  gain  an  approximate 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  tribe  from  that  of  the 
germ:  the  germ-form  reproduces,  by  Heredity,  the  corre- 
sponding tribal  form  (Palingenesis).  The  other  half  of 
the  law,  however,  limits  this  guiding  piinciple,  and  calls 
attention  to  the  foresight  with  whieh  it  must  be  employed ; 
it  shows  us  that  the  original  reproduction  of  the  Phylogeny 
in  the  Ontogeny  has  been  in  many  ways  altered,  vitiated, 
and  abbreviated,  in  the  course  of  millions  of  years.  The 
germ-form  has  deviated,  by  Ada[)tation,  from  the  corre- 
sponding tribal  form  ;,Kenogenesis} ;  the  greater  this  devia- 
tion, the  more  are  we  compelled  to  employ  Comparative 
Anatomy  in  the  study  of  Phylogeny. 

Perhaps  in  no  other  system  of  organs  of  the  human  body 
is  this  so  gi-eatly  the  case  as  in  the  vascular  system  (vas- 
cular, or  circulatory  apparatus),  the  development  of  which 
we  will  now  examine.  If  we  attempted  to  infer  the 
original  structural  features  of  our  older  animal  ancestors 
solely  from  the  phenomena  which  the  individual  develop- 
ment of  these  organ-systems,  in  the  embryo  of  Man  and  of 
other  high  Vertebi'ates,  exhibit,  we  should  obtain  wholly 
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erroneous  views.  By  many  influontial  embryonic  adap- 
tatioiM,  among  which  the  development  of  an  exix:nsive 
nutritive  yelk  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  important,  the 
original  coui'se  of  development  of  the  vascular  system  lia« 
been  so  altered,  vitiated,  and  abbreviated,  in  the  liigher 
Vertebrates,  that  no,  or  veiy  little,  trace  of  many  of  the 
most  'important  phylogenetic  features  are  retained  in  the 
Ontogeny.  Such  explanation  as  is  alforded  by  the  latter 
would  be  entirely  useless  to  us  if  Comparative  Anatomy 
did  not  lend  its  aid,  and  afford  us  the  cleare'it  guidance  in 
our  search  for  tribal  history. 

Comparative  Anatomy  is,  therefore,  especially  important 
in  helping  us  to  understand  the  vascular  system,  and, 
equally,  the  skeleton  system,  so  that,  without  its  guidance, 
it  is  unsafe  to  take  a  single  step  in  this  difficult  field. 
Positive  projf  of  this  assertion  can  be  gained  by  studying 
the  complex  vascular  system  as  explained  in  the  classical 
works  of  Johannes  Miiller,  Ueinricb  Rathke,  and  Karl 
Oegenhaur.  An  equally  strong  negative  proof  of  the  asser- 
tion is  afforded  by  the  ontogenetic  works  of  Wilhelni  His, 
an  erabryologist  of  Leipsic,  who  has  no  conception  ol'  Com- 
parative Anatomy,  nor  consequently,  of  Pliylogeny.  In 
1868,  this  industrious  but  uncritical  worker  published  cer- 
tain comprehensive  "  Studies  of  the  First  Rudiment  of  the 
Vertebrate  Body,"  which  are  among  the  most  wonderful 
pioduetions  in  the  entire  literature  of  Ontogeny.  As  the 
author  hopes  to  attain  a  "  mechanical "  theory  of  develop- 
ment by  means  of  a  most  minute  description  of  the  germ- 
history  of  the  Chick  alone,  without  the  slightest  reference 
to  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Phylogeny,  he  falls  into 
errors  which  are  unparalleled  in   the  whole  literature   of 
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Biology,  rich  as  this  unfortunately  is  in  errors.  Only  in 
magnificent  gomi -history  of  the  Bombinator  by  Alexani 
Goette  is  incomprehensible  nonsense  and  derision  of  evi 
reasonable  causal  connection  in  evolution  more  nakedly  set 
forth.  (Cf.  vol.  i.  pp.  05,  60.)  His  announces,  as  the  final 
result  of  his  investigations,  "  that  a  comparatively 
law  of  growth  is  the  only  essential  in  the  first  process  of 
evolution.  All  formation,  whether  it  consist  in  fission  of 
layers,  or  in  the  formation  of  folds,  or  in  complete  articula- 
tion,  results  from  this  fundamental  law."  TTnfortunateiy 
the  author  does  not  say  in  what  this  all-embracing  "  law  of 
growth"  really  consists;  just  like  other  opponents  of  the 
theory  of  descent  who  substitute  a  great  "  law  of  evolution," 
without  telling  anything  of  its  nature.  From  the  study  of 
the  ontogenetic  works  of  His,  on  the  ot.  er  hand,  it  soon 
becomes  evident  that  he  conceives  foi'm-const  rue  ting 
"  Mother  Nature  "  merely  as  a  kind  of  clever  dressmaker; 
by  cutting  out  the  germ-layers  in  various  ways,  by  bend- 
ing, folding,  pulling,  and  splitting  them,  this  clever  semp- 
stress easily  brings  into  existence  the  various  forma  ul' 
animal  species,  by  "  development"  {!).  The  bendings  and 
tbidings  especially  play  the  most  important  part.  Not  onl' 
the  diti'erentiation  of  head  and  trunk,  of  right  and  left, 
central  stem  and  periphery,  but  also  the  rucUnienfc  of 
limbs,  aa  also  the  articulation  of  the  brain,  the  sense-orgai 
the  primitive  vertebral  column,  the  heart,  and  the  earliest 
intestines,  can  be  shown,  with  convincing  necessity  (!)  to  be 
mechanical  results  of  the  fii'st  development  of  folds.  Most 
grotesque  is  the  mode  in  which  the  dressmaker  proceeds  in 
forming  the  two  pairs  of  limbs.  Their  first  form  is  deter- 
mined by  the  crossing  of  four  folds  bordering  the  b( 
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■'like  the  four  comers  of  a.  letter."  Yet  this  wonderful 
"  envelope  theory  "  of  the  vertebrate  liinba  ia  surpassed  by 
the  "  waste-rag  theory  "  (Hollen-lappen  Theovie)  which  His 
gives  of  the  origin  of  the  rudimentary  organs:  "Organs 
(like  the  hypophysis  and  the  thyroid  gland)  to  which  no 
physiological  part  has  yet  been  assigned,  are  embryonic 
remnants,  comparable  to  the  clippings,  which  in  the  cutting 
of  a  dress  cannot  be  entirely  avoided,  even  by  the  most 
economical  use  of  the  material  "  (!).  Nature,  therefore,  in 
cutting  out,  throws  the  superfluous  i-ags  of  tissue  into  the 
waste  heap.  Had  our  skull-less  ancestors  of  the  Silurian 
age  had  any  presentiment  of  such  aberrations  of  intellect 
of  their  too  speculative  human  descendants,  they  would 
certainly  Jjave  preferred  relinqukhing  possession  of  the 
hypobranchial  groove  on  the  gill-body,  instead  of  trans- 
mitting it  to  the  extant  Amphioxus,  and  of  leaving  a 
remnant  of  it  to  ua,  in  the  equally  uusiglitly  as  useless 
-thyroid  gland.     (Cf,  p.  33G). 

It  will  probably  be  thought  that  the  ontogenetic  "  dis- 
coveries "  of  His,  which  appear  in  a  doubly  comical  light  in 
consequence  of  the  accompanying  display  of  mathematical 
calculations,  can  only  have  occasioned  momentary  amuse- 
ment in  critical  scientitic  circles.  Far  from  it  I  Immedi- 
ately after  their  appearance,  they  were  not  only  much 
praised  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  "mechanical"  era  in 
Ontogeny,  but  they  have  even  yet  numerous  admii'era  and 
adherents,  who  seek  to  spread  the  scientific  errors  of  His  as 
far  as  possible.  On  this  account,  I  have  felt  myself  obliged 
to  point  out  emphatically  the  complete  falaity  of  these 
views.  The  vascular  system  affords  especial  occasion  for 
this ;  for  among  tlie  most  important  advances  which  Hin 
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claims  to  have   caused   by  liia   new   oonceiition   of  e 

liistory,  is,  according  to  him,  his  discovery  that  "the  bloi 
and  tissue  of  the  connective  substance  "  (that  ia  to  say,  f 
greatest  part  of  the  vascular  system)  "do  not  originate  fi 
the  two  primary  germ-layers,  as  do  all  the  other  on 
but  from  the  elements  of  the  white  yelk."  The  latt 
is  designated  as  "  supplementary  yelk,  or  parablast," 
distinguish  it  from  the  "main-germ,  or  archiblaat"  (t| 
germ-disc  composed  of  the  two  primary  genu -layers). 

The  whole  of  this  artificial  development  theory  of  I 
and  above  all  the  unnatural  distinction  between  the  suppi 
mentary  and  the  main  germ,  collapses  like  a  card  house 
when  the  Anatomy  and  Ontogeny  of  the  Amphioxus,  that 
invaluable  lowest  Vertebrate,  is  contemplated,  which  alone 
can  elucidate  the  most  diflicult  and  darkest  features  in  the 
development  of  the  higher  Vertebrates,  and  thus  also  of 
Man.  The  gasti'ula  of  the  Amphioxus  alone  overthrows 
the  whole  artificial  theory;  for  this  gastnila  teaches  us 
that  all  the  various  organs  and  tissues  of  complete  Verte- 
brates originally  di;veloped  entirely  from  the  two  piimarj- 
germ-lay ei-s.  The  developed  Amphioxus,  like  all  other 
Vertebrates,  has  a  differentiated  vascular  system  and 
a  slicleton  of  "  connective  substance  tissues "  extending 
throughout  its  body,  and  yet  there  is  in  this  case  no  "  eup- 
plementaiy  germ  "  from  which  these  tissues  can  origini 
thus,  contrasting  with  the  other  tissuea 

The  larvEb  of  the  Amphioxus,  arising  from  the  origiiH 
bell-gastrula  {archigastrula),  in  its  further  developmei 
throws  the  most  important  rays  of  light  also  upon  the  d 
cult  history  of  development  of  the  vascular  system.  Xn  fi 
first  place,  it  answera  the  very  important  qui 
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we  hnve  already  frequently  indicated,  as  to  thu  origin  of 
the  four  secondary  germ-layers ;  it  clearly  shows  that  the 
akin-fibrous  layer  originates  from  the  exoderm,  the  intes- 
tinal-fibrous layer,  on  the  contrary,  in  an  analogous  manner, 
from  the  entoderm  of  the  gastrula ;  the  cavity  thus  caused 
between  the  two  fibrous  layers  la  the  fii^st  rudiiuuiit  of  the 
body-cavity,  orthecceiom  (Figs.  50, 51,  vol.  L  p.  2:iG).  As  the 
Araphioxus  larva  thus  shows  that  the  fission  of  tlie  layers 
is  the  same  in  the  lowest  Vertebrates  as  in  the  Woi'ms,  it  at 
the  same  time  represents  the  phylogenetic  connection  be- 
tween the  Worms  and  the  higher  Vertebrates.  As,  more- 
over, the  primitive  vascular  stems  in  the  Amphioxus 
originate  in  the  intestinal  wall,  and  in  this,  as  in  the  em- 
bryos of  all  other  Vertebrates,  proceed  from  the  intestinal- 
fibrous  layer,  proof  is  atl'urded  ua  that  the  earlier  embryolo- 
gists  were  right  in  calling  the  latter  the  vascular  layer, 
finally,  the  Comparative  Ontogeny  of  the  diil'erent  verte- 
brate classes  further  convinces  us  that  the  vascular  layer 
is  originally  everywhere  the  same.  The  vascular  system  in 
Man,  as  in  all  Skulled  Animals,  forma  a  complex  apparatus 
of  cavities,  which  arc  filled  with  juices,  or  fluids,  containing 
cells.  The  vessels  play  an  important  jiart  in  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  body ;  some  of  them  cunduct  the  nutritive 
blood  fluid  round  in  the  ditferent  parts  of  the  body  (blood- 
vessels) ;  some  collect  the  wasted  juices  and  discharge  them 
from  the  tissues  (lymph -vessels).  With  the  latter,  the 
great  "serous  cavities"  are  also  coimected,  especially  the 
body-cavity,  or  cceloma.  The  heart,  acting  as  a  centre  of 
motion  for  the  regular  circulation  of  the  juices,  ia  a  strong 
muscular  pouch,  which  contracts  in  regular  pulsations,  and 
\a  provided  with  valves,  like  those  of  a  pump  apparatus 
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Thia  constant  and  regular  circulation  of  tlie  blood 
makes  the  complex  change  of  aubstance  with  the  higher 
animals  possible. 

Important  as  is  the  vascular  system  in  the  more  highly 
developed  and  differentiated  animal  body,  it  is  not,  however, 
an  apparatus  as  indispensable  to  animal  life  as  ia  generally 
suppaged.     In  the  older  theory  of  medicine  the  blood  was 
regarded  as  thq  real  source  of  Ufe,  and  "  humoral  pathology' 
referred  most  diseases  to  "  corrupt  blood-mixture."     Sh 
larly,  the  blood  plays  the  most  important  part  in  the  pi 
vailing,  obscure  conception  of  Heredity.     Just  as  half-bloi 
pure  blood,  etc.,  etc,  are  yet  common  phrases,  so  it  is  widi 
believed  that  the   transmission,  by   Heredity,   of  definU 
morphological  and  physiological  characters  from  the  parenJ 
to   the  child  "lies   in   the   blood."     That  this   customary 
notion  is  entirely  false,  is  easily  seen  from  the  fact  that, 
neither  in  the  act  of  procreation  is  the  blood  of  the  parents 
directly  transmitted  to  the  procreated  germ,  nor  does  the 
embryo  acquire   blood   at  an  early  period.     As  we  havi 
ah-eady  seen,  not  only  the  separation  of  the  four  second; 
genn-layera,  but  also   the   beginning  of  the  most  impoi 
tant  organs,  takes  place,  in  the  embryos  of  all  Vertebrates,' 
before  the  rudiment  of  the  vascular  systems,  of  the  heart 
and  blood,  is  formed.     In  accordance  witli  this  ontogenetic 
fact,  we  must,  from  a  phylogenetic  point  of  view,  regard  the 
vascular  system  as  the  most  recent,  the  intestinal  system, 
on  the  contrary,  as  the  oldest  formation  of  the  animal  body. 
The  origin  of  the  vascular  system  is,  at  least,  much  later 
than  that  of  the  intestinal  system.     If  the  fundamental  law 

3iogeny  is  rightly  appreciated,  it  is  possi 
ontogenetic  sequence,  in  which   the   various  1 
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animal  body  consecutively  originate  in  the  embryo,  approxi- 
mately to  infer  tiie  pbylogcnetic  sequence,  in  which  these 
organs  gradually  developed,  one  after  the  other,  in  the 
ancestral  line  of  animals.  In  the  "  Gasti'iEa  theory  "  I  made 
the  first  attempt  to  establish  the  piiylogenetic  significance 
of  the  ontogenetic  seiucnce  of  the  organ-ayatems ;  but  it 
must  be  remarked  that  this  sequence  i.s  not  always  iden- 
tical in  the  higher  animal  tribes.  In  Vertebrates,  and 
therefore  also  in  our  own  ancestral  line,  the  organ-aystetna 
may  be  ranged  according  to  age,  in  something  like  the 
following  order:  I.  The  skin-system  (j1)  and  the  intestinal 
system  (fi).  II.  The  nerve  (0)  and  muscular  systems  {D). 
III.  The  kidney  system  {E).  IV.  The  vascular  system  (F). 
V.  The  skeleton  system  (G).  VI.  The  sexual  system  {H). 
(Cf.  Table  XXXIX,,  p.  367.) 

In  the  first  place,  the  gastrula  proves  that  in  all  animals 
with  the  exception  of  the  Primitive  Animals  {Protosoa), — 
therefore,  in  all  Intestinal  Animals  (Metaeoa), — two  primary 
organ-aysteraa  originally  arose  simultaneously  and  first; 
these  were  the  sldn-system  (skin-covering)  and  the  intes- 
tinal system  (stomach-pouch).  The  first  is  represented,  in 
its  earliest  and  simplest  form,  by  the  skin-layer  or  exodenn, 
the  latter  by  the  intestinal  layer  or  entoderm  of  the  Gastnea, 
As  we  can  ascribe  the  same  origin,  and,  therefore,  also  the 
same  morphological  significance,  to  these  two  primary  germ- 
layers  in  all  Intestinal  Animals,  from  the  simplest  Sponge 
to  Man,  the  homology  of  these  two  layers  seems  sufficient 
proof  of  the  above  assumption. 

Immediately  after  the  diSerentiation  of  the  two  primary 
germ-layers,  an  inner  or  outer  skeleton  develops  in  many 
lower  animals   (e.g.,  in   Sponges,  Corals,  and  other  Plant 
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Animals).  In  the  ancestors  of  Vurtebratea,  the  development  | 
of  tiio  skeleton  did  not  take  place  till  much  later,  in  the 
Chorda  Animals  {Chordonia),  In  them,  after  the  skia-  1 
system  and  the  intestinal  system,  two  other  organ-systems 
simultaneously  arise ;  these  are  the  nervous  and  the  mus- 
cular systems.  The  way  in  which  these  two  organ-systems 
'hich  mutually  condition  each  other,  developed  simulta- 

'Ualy  and  independently,  in  reciprocal  action  and  yet  in 
opposition  to  each  other,  was  first  explained  by  Nioholaus 
Kleinenherg  in  his  excellent  monogi'aph  on  the  Ilydra,  the 
common  fresh-water  Polyp.^*"  In  tliia  interesting  little 
animal,  aingle  cells  of  the  skin-layer  send  fibre-shaped  pro- 
.ceases  inward,  which  acquire  the  power  of  contraction,  the 
capacity,  characteristic  of  the  muscles,  of  contracting  in  a 
constant  dii-ection.  The  outer,  roundish  part  of  the  exo- 
derm  cell  remains  sensitive  and  acts  as  the  nervous  element, 
the  inner,  fibre-shaped  pait  of  the  same  cell  becomes  con- 
toictile,  and,  incited  to  contraction  by  the  foimer  part,  acts 

the   muscular  element   (Fig.  293).      These  remarkable 
neuro -muscular  cells  thus  still  unite  in  a  single  individualj 
of  the  first  order  the  functions  of  two  organ-systema.     One  J 
step  further;  the  inner,  muscular  half  of  the  neuro-muscular  ' 
cell  (Fig.  293,  m)  acquires  its  own  nucleus,  and  separates 
from  the  outer,  nervous  half  {n),  and  both  organ-systema 
have  their  independent  element  of  form.     The  fission  of  thai 
flDUscular  skin-fibrous  layer  from  the  nervous  skin-sensoryl 
layer  in  embryonic  Worms  confirms  this  important  phylo-« 
genetic  process  (Figs.  50,  51,  vol.  i.  p.  23G), 

These  four  organ-systems,  which  have  been  mentionedfl 
were  already  in  existence,  when  an  appaiahis  developed,! 
tertiarily,   in   the    human    ancestral   line,   which,   at   first  ■ 
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sight,  s^ems  of  subordinate  significance,  but  wliich  proves, 
hy  its  early  appeai'ance  in  the  animal  aeriea  and  in  the 
embryo,  that  it  must  be  very  ancient  and,  consequently,  of 
great  physiological  and  niorphological  value.  This  is  the 
urinary  apparatus,  or  kidney  system,  the  organ-«yateu] 
which  secretes  and  removes  the  useless  fluids  from  the  body. 
"We  have  already  seen  how  soon  the  primitive  kidneys 
appear  in  the  embryo  of  all  Vertehratea,  long  before  any 
trace  of  the  heart  is  discoverable.  Correspondingly,  we  also 
find  a  pair  of  simple  primitive  kidney  ducts  (the  so-called 
excretory  ducts  or  lymphatic  vessels)  almost  universally 
ditfused  in  the  Worm  tribe,  which  is  so  ricli  in  forms.  Even 
the  lowest  classes  of  Worms,  which  have  as  yet  neither 
body-cavity  nor  vascular  system,  are  lumished  with  these 
primitive  kidneys  (Fig.  280,  nc,  p.  327).  It  was  only  in 
the  fourth  place,  after  the  kidney  system,  that  the  vascular 
system  developed  in  our  invertebrate  ancestors;  this  is 
plainly  shown  in  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Worms. 
The  lower  Worms  (Acwlomi)  possess  no  part  of  the  vas- 
cular system,  no  body-cavity,  no  blood,  no  heart,  and  no 
vessels;  this  is  the  case,  for  example,  in  the  comprehensive 
group  of  the  Flat  Worms  (P;af/ie?mi«(Ae«),thcGlidingWomis 
(Turhellaria),  the  Sucking  Worms  (Trematoda),  and  the 
Tape  Worms.  In  the  higher  Worms,  which  are  therefore 
called  Ccelumati,  a  body-cavity  (ccehma),  fiUed  with  blood, 
first  begins  to  foi-m,  and,  side  by  side  with  this,  special 
blood-vessels  then  also  develop.  These  features  have  been 
transmitted  from  the  Ccelomati  to  the  four  higher  animal 
tribes. 

These  organ-systems  are  common  to  Vertebrates  and  to 
the   three   higher  animal  tribes,   the   Articulated  AiiiuiaJa 
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(Arthropoda),  the  Soft-bodied  Animals  (ATolhincn), 
Star  Anirnala  (Echlnoderma),  and  we  may,  tliereCore,  inlor 
that  they  liave  all  acquired  these,  as  a  common  inheritantx 
from  tlie  Coelomati ;  but  we  now  meet  with  a  passive 
apparatus  of  movement,  the  skeleton  system,  which,  in  this 
form,  is  exclusively  piiculiar  to  Vertebrates.  Only  the  very 
first  rudiment  of  this,  the  simple  notochord,  ia  found  in 
Ascidia,  which  are  the  nearest  invertebrate  blood-relationa 
of  Vertebrates.  We  infer  from  this,  that  the  common 
ancestors  of  both,  the  Chorda  Animals,  did  not  branch  oB 
from  the  Worms  till  a  comparatively  late  period.  Tlia 
iiotochord  is,  it  ia  true,  one  of  those  oi^ns  which  appear  at 
a  very  early  period  in  the  vertebrate  embryo ;  but  this  is 
clearly  due  to  an  ontogenetic  heterochronism,  to  displace- 
ment in  time  in  the  germ-history,  that  is,  a  gradual  dis- 
arrangement in  the  original  phyiogenetic  sequence,  caused 
by  embryonic  adaptation.  On  Compai-ative  ABatomical 
grounds  it  may  sat'uly  be  assumed,  that  the  first  origin  of 
the  skeleton  system  did  not  precede,  but  followed  that  of 
the  kidney  system  and  of  tlie  vascular  system,  although 
Ontogeny  appears  to  indicate  the  conti'ary. 

Last  of  all  the  organ- systems,  the  sexual  system  finally 
developed,  in  the  sixth  place,  in  our  ancestors ;  of  course  it 
must  be  understood  that  this  was  last,  in  the  sense  that  the 
sexual  apparatus  acquired  the  indejiendent  form  of  a  special 
organ-system  subsequently  to  all  the  other  organs.  The 
simplest  form,  that  of  reproductive  cells,  is  certainly  very 
ancient.  Not  only  the  lowest  Worms  and  Plant  Animal)! 
propagafe  sexually,  but  this  was  also  probably  the  casein 
the  common  parent-form  of  all  Metazoa,  in  the  Gastnea; 
but  in  all  these  low  animals,  the  reproductive  cells  do  not 
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constitute  special  sexual  organs  in  a  morphological  sense', 
they  ai^e  rather,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  simple  component  parts 
of  other  organs. 

Like  the  organ-systems  of  the  human  body,  the  tissues, 
which  compose  these  systems,  ai'6  of  different  ages  and  of 
vaiyiug  morphological  value.  As  we  were  justified  in 
^Irawing  an  inference  as  to  the  phylogenetic  sequence  in 
age  of  the  organ-systems,  from  the  ontogenetic  sequence 
in  which  they  successively  appear  in  the  embryo,  so  are 
we  justified  in  infeiTing  the  order  in  which  the  tissues 
originated  during  the  course  of  tribal  history,  from  the 
sequence  of  the  stages  in  germ-history.  The  result  of  this 
is  a  phylogenetic  classification  (Table  XXXVIII.)  of  the 
tissues  of  the  human  body,  similar  to  that  of  the  organs 
(Table  XXXIX.,  p.  307). 

The  tissues  of  the  human  body,  arising  by  diviaion  of 
labour,  the  separation  and  the  connection  of  the  component 
cells,  may  be  distributed,  with  reference  to  their  develop- 
ment, in  the  four  following  distinct  groups : — 1,  covering- 
tissue  (epithelium.);  2,  connective  tissue  (comi^divum);  3, 
nerve  and  muscular  tissue  (iieuro-m.ii«culwm) ;  and  4,  vas- 
cular tissue  (vamliuTn).  Of  these,  in  accordance  with  the 
Gastnea  theory,  we  must  regard  the  covering- tissue  as  the 
oldest  and  moat  original  form,  as  the  actual  primary  oi 
primitive  tissue ;  the  three  other  main  forms  must,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  considered  as  secondary  or  derived  forms, 
■\\'hieh  developed  at  a  later  period  from  the  covering-tissue  ; 
the  connecting-tissue  first,  then  the  n euro-muscular,  and 
lastly  the  vascular  tissue. 

The  oldest  and  most  original  form  of  tissue  is,  un- 
doubtedly, the  covering-tissue   (epitlielium),    the   cells   of 
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which  are  arranged  in  a  simple  strata-like  way,  and  extend' 
over  the  outer  and  inner  surface  of  the  body  as  a  protective 
and  secreting  cover.  This  is  proved  by  the  simple  fact  that 
the  formation  of  the  tissues  of  the  animal  body  begins 
with  the  formation  of  the  gastrula,  and  that  the  latter 
itself  consists  solely  of  two  simple  epithelial  strata,  of  the 
skin-layer  (Fig.  274,  e),  and  of  the  intestinal-layer  (i). 
Histologically,  the  two  primary  germ-layers  ai^e  simple 
epithelia.  When  these,  afterwards,  separate  into  the  four 
secondary  germ-layers,  the  skin-sensory  layer  becomes  the 
outermost  of  the  external  coverings  (dermal-epithelium); 
the  intestinal-glandular  layer  becomes  the  innermost  of  the 
internal  coverings  (gastral-epithelium).  The  tissue  of  the 
outer  skin  and  of  all  its  appendages,  such  as  nails  (Fig.  289), 
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Fig.  289. — Tissue  of  the  nails  (flattened  epithelium) :  o-e,  cells  of  the 
upper  strata ;  /,  g,  cells  of  the  lower  strata. 

Fig.  290. — Tissue  of  the  covering  of  the  small  intestine  (columnar 
epithelium)  :  a,  side  view  of  three  cells  (with  thicker,  porous  borders)  j  6, 
surface  view  of  four  cells.     (After  Frey.) 


hairs,  skin-glands,  etc.,  arise  from  the  skin-sensory  layer. 
(Cf  Table  XXIX.,  p.  232.)  The  inner  covering  of  the  intes- 
tinal tube  and  of  its  intestinal  glands  originates,  on  the 
other  hand,  from  the  intestinal-glandular  layer  (Fig.  290). 
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Connective  tissue  (conneetivum)  must  be  regarded  as 
forming,  in  order  of  phylogenetic  age,  the  second  main 
group  of  tissues.  This  is  morpliolt^cally  eharacterizud  hy 
the  intercellular   substance,  which   develops   between  the 


FiQ.  201. — Jelly-like  tiESoe  from  the  ritreoua  body  of  au  embryo  of  four 
moDLliB  (ccmnd  cells  as  jolly-like  intercellular  HubetftDce). 

FlQ.  292. — Cartilage- tiflsne  of  the  fibrona  or  netted  oaclilnge  of  the  enr- 
Bhell :  a,  oelk ;  b,  interoelliilar  maas ;  c,  Gbrea  in  the  latter.     (After  frej. ) 

cells,  physiologically,  hy  the  double  part  which  it  plays, 
as  connecting  sulratance  and  aa  complementary  substance 
between  the  other  tissues,  as  an  inner  supporting  substance 
and  as  a  protective  covering  for  the  inner  organs.  Of  the 
numerous  foLTns  and  varieties  of  connective  tissue,  we  regard 
the  jelly-like  tissue  (Fig.  291 :  Fig.  6,  vol  i.  p.  126),  the  fatty 
tissue,  and  the  chorda  tissue  as  the  earlier ;  tlie  fibrous, 
cartilaginous  (Fig.  292),  and  hone-tissue  (Fig,  5,  vol.  i.  p.  126) 
as  the  more  recent  formation.^.  All  these  various  forms  of 
connective  tissue  are  products  of  the  middle  gexm-layer, 
or  mesoderm  ;  or,  more  accurately,  of  the  two  fibi'ous  layers, 
of  which  the  skin-fibrous  layer  is  originally  derived  from 
the  exoderm,  the  intestinal-fibrous  layer  from  the  entoderm. 
The  nerve-muscular  tissue  (nev/ro-muBCulum)  is  of  much 
more  recent  origin  than  the  connective  tissue.  If  epithelial 
tissue  re]">roseiita  a  primary  period  in  tribal  history,  and 
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connective  tissue  a  secuudary  period,  then   we    may 
racterize  a  third,  much  later  period,  hy  »<"— q"'"". 


FiQ.  394. 


Fig.  293. — -Nerve-mnscle  tisane.      Three  obUb  from   Hydra  1    i\   unt 
nervonfl;  m.  inner,  muspQliir  [inrt  of  the  eella.      (After  KleLnenber^.l 

Fia.  294.— NerTB-tissnB   (from    a    Bpinal    nerve    Itnot) :    a,   anteiior, 
posterior  root  of  the  Bpiool  nerve  j    d,  f,  Bhrons  Qerve-siem  ;   /,  g.  h,  i,  Oji 
tellH  in  ganglion  (/,  unipolar,  g,  li,  bipolar  cbUb)  ;  (■,  I,  nerre  Gbi'es.     (1 
Frej-.) 

FiQ.  29B.— MoBcle-tisBae.     Three  pieces  of  striped  maacle  fibre  (a)i 
Lerflbrona  fat-cellB  (b).     (After  Frey.) 

For  while  in  the  lowest  Plant  Animals  the  body  ca. 
merely    of    covering    tissue,   and    while    in    many 
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-Zoophytes  a.  middle  layer  of  connective  tissue  develops 
1  between  the  two  primary  germ-layers,  it  is  only  in  the 
most  highly  developed  Plant  Animals  that  muscle  and  nerve 
tissue  is  formed.  As  has  already  been  said,  the  latter  first 
appeared  as  a  common  nerve  and  muscle  tissue  (neu.ro- 
musculum,  Fig.  293 :  cf.  p.  358).  It  was  only  afterwards 
that  the  muscle-tissue  (Fig.  295)  separated  fi'om  the  nei-ve- 
tissue  (Fig.  294),  The  greater  part  of  the  nerve-tissue  is 
derived  from  the  skin-sensory  layer,  the  greater  part  of  the 
muscle- tissue  from  the  akin-fibrous  layer. 

Vascular  tissue  (vasalium)  must  be  regarded  aa  forming 


FlQ.  296.  —  Vascular  tisane  {vasaliwa).  A.  bair- vessel  from  tbe 
moaentery  :  a,  yOHcalar  cells ;  6,  the  kernels  of  these  ("  endotheliam  "). 

Fio.  297. — Bed  blood  cells  (corpuBolefl)  of  various  VcsrtebniteB  (equally 
magnified):  1,  Hnman;  S,  Camel;  3,  Pigeon ;  4,  Frotena  (p.  1S9);  5,  Water- 
Halamander  (7Vi(o«)i  6,  Progi  7,  Fish  {Cobilia);  8,  Lamprey  (PelTomyion) ; 
a,  surface  view ;  b,  edge  view.     (After  Waffoer.  | 
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the  moat  recent  group  of  tissues,  that  which  originated  Ia»t 
Under  thw  name  are  included  those  epithelial -like  tissues 
which  line  the  closed  inner  cavities  of  the  body  (the  ccclum, 
chest-cavity,  ventral  cavity,  heart-cavity,  blood-vessels,  etc 
(Fig.  296).  In  addition  to  this  vascular  carpet  (endO' 
thelium),  the  liquids  containing  cells,  which  fill  thesi' 
cavities  (lymph,  blood,  serum,  etc.),  must  he  classed  with 
this  tissue  (Fig-  297).  All  these  tissues  may  be  grouped  as 
vasalia.  His  wrongly  ascribed  to  them  a  quite  different, 
" parablastie "  origin  (from  the  nutritive  yelk);  they  ar^ 
however,  products  of  the  intestinal-fibrous  layer  (and  partly, 
perhaps,  oF  the  skin-fibrous  layer).  As  the  cceloma  and  the 
whole  vascular  system  is  of  more  recent  phylogenetic  origin, 
its  pecidiar  tissues  must  also  he  more  recent. 

This  phylogenetic  explanation  of  the  ontogenetic  suc- 
cession of  the  tissues  and  of  the  organ  systems  arising  &om 
them,  appears  to  me  to  be  satisfactorily  proved  by  Com- 
parative Anatomy,  and  by  the  GastrEea  theory.  If  it  is 
coiTect,  it  discloses  an  interesting  glimpse  into  the  entii-ely 
various  age  of  the  most  important  constituent  parts  of  onr 
body.  The  human  skin  and  intestine  are,  according  to  this, 
many  thousands  of  years  older  than  the  muscles  and  nerves: 
these  again  are  much  more  ancient  than  kidneys  and  blood- 
vessels, and  the  latter,  finally,  are  many  thousands  of  years 
older  than  the  skeleton  and  the  sexual  organs.  The  com- 
mon view,  that  the  vascular  system  is  one  of  the  most 
important  and  original  oi^an- systems,  is,  therefore,  erro- 
neous ;  it  is  as  false  as  the  assumption  of  Aristotle  (hat 
the  heart  is  the  fii-st  part  to  form  in  the  incubated  chick. 
On  the  contrary,  all  lower  Intestinal  Animals  show  plainly 
that  the  historic  evolution  of  the  vascular  system  did 
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begin  till  &  comparatively  late  period.  Not  ODly  all  Plant 
AniiuaJs  (Sponges,  Corals,  Hyiiropolypa,  Medusfe),  but  a!ao 
aJl  lower  Worms  (Acalomi),  are  entirely  destitute  of 
vascular  system.  In  both  groups,  the  fluid  acquirud  by 
digestion  is  conveyed  directly  from  the  intestinal  tube, 
through  processes  of  this  latter  (the  gastro-eanals),  into  the 
ditferent  parts  of  the  body.  It  ia  only  in  the  intermediate 
and  higher  Worms  that  the  vascular  system  first  begins  to 
develop,  iu  consequence  of  the  formation  of  a  simple  cavity 
(cceloma),  or  of  a  system  of  connected  spaces,  round  the 
intestinal  tube,  in  which  cavities  the  nutritive  fluid  (blood) 
exuded  through  the  intestinal  wall,  collects. 

In  the  human  ancestral  line  we  meet  with  this  first 
rudiment  of  the  vascular  system  in  that  group  of  Worms 
-which  we  spoke  of  as  Soft  Worms  (Scolecida ;  p.  85). 
The  Soft  Worms,  as  we  said,  formed  a.  series  of  intermediate 
stages  bjtween  the  lowest  bloodless  Primitive  Worms 
(Archelrfiinthea)  and  the  Chorda-worms  (Chordoma),  which 
are  ah'eady  provided  with  a  vascular  system  and  a  noto- 
chord.  The  vasculaj  system  must  have  begun,  in  the  older 
Scolecida,  with  a  very  simple  ctelom,  a  "body-cavity," 
filled  with  blood,  and  which  surrounded  the  intestinal  tube, 
Its  origin  was  probably  due  to  the  accumulation  of 
nutritive  fluid  in  a  cleft  between  the  intestinai-fibrous 
layer  and  the  skin-fibrous  layer.  A  vascular  system  in 
this  simplest  form  is  yet  found  in  the  Moss-polyps  (Bryozoa) 
in  the  Wheel- animalcule  {Rotatoria),  and  in  other  lower 
Worms.  The  iimer,  visceral,  part  of  the  wall  of  the  ccelom 
is,  naturally,  formed  by  the  intestinal-fibrous  layer  (endo- 
cedar),  the  outer,  parietal,  part  by  the  skin-fibrous  layer 
{axormlar).     The  ccelom  fluid,  collected  between  the  two, 
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may  contain  detached  cells  (lympli-cells)  from  either 
layer. 

A  first  advance  in  tbe  development  of  this  most 
tive  vascidar  system  was  accomplished  by  the  formation  1 
canals  or  blood-conductiiig  tubes,  which  developed, 
pendently  of  the  coeloma,  in  tbe  intestinal  wall,  tliat  is, 
the  intestinal-fibrous  layer  of  the  wall.     These  real  blf 
vessels,   in   the   stricter    sense,   appear  in   very    diffei 
form  in  Worms  of  the  intermediate  and   higher   grou| 
sometimes  they  are  very  simple,  sometimes  very  compl 
Two  primordial  "primitive  vessels"  must  be  regarded 
representing  that  form,  which  probably  formed  the  first 
the  more  complex  vascular  system  of  Vertebrates ;  these  1 
a  dorsal  vessel,  which  passes  from  front  to  back  along 
middle  line  of  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  intestine,  and  a  ventml 
vessel  which  passes,  in  the  same  direction,  along  the  middle 
line  of  the  ventral  wall     Both   at  the   front  and  at  tlie 
back  these  two  vessels  are  linked  together  by  a  loop  Bur- 
roimding  the  intestines.     The  blood  enclosed  in   the  two 
tubes  is  driven  forward  by   the  peristaltic  contraction  of 
this. 

The  further  development  of  this  simplest  rudimentary 
blood-vessel  system  is  evident  in  the  class  of  the  Ringed 
Worms  (Annelida),  in  which  we  find  it  in  very  various 
staces  of  development.  In  the  first  place,  many  tran?' 
verse  connections  probably  arose  between  the  dorsal  and 
ventral  vessels,  so  as  to  encircle  the  intestine  (Fig.  298), 
Other  vessels  then  penetrated  into  the  body-wall  and 
branched,  so  as  to  conduct  hlood  to  tliis  part  As  in  those 
ancestral  Worms,  which  we  have  called  Chordonio,  the 
front  section  of  the  intestine  changed  into  a  gill-body,  these 
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ascu^ar  loops,  withiij  the  waJl  oi'  this  gill-body,  wliith 
passed  from  the  ventral  vessel  to  the  dorsal  veaael,  became 
moditied  into  respiratory  gill-vessels.  Even  at  the  present 
day,  the  organization  of  the  remarkable  Acom-worra 
(Buhnoglosmis)  exhibits  a  similar  condition  of  gill-circula- 
tion (Fig,  186,  p.  86). 

A  further  impoitant  advance  is  exhibited, 
among  extant  Worms,  in  the  Ascidia,  which 
must  be  regarded  as  the  nearest  blood-rela- 
tions to  our  primitive  Chordonia  ancestors. 
In  these  we  find,  for  the  first  time,  a  real 
heart,  that  is,  a  centred  organ  of  (lie  circiUit- 
Hon  of  Hie  blood,  by  the  pulsating  contractions 
of  the  muscular  wall  of  whicli  the  blood  is 
driven  forward  in  the  vascular  tubes.  The 
heart  appears  here  in  the  simplest  form,  as  ' 
a  spindle-shaped  pouch  which  passes  at  both 
ends  into  a  main  vessel  (Fig,  188,  e,  p.  90; 
Plate  XI,  Fig.  14,  hz).     The  original  position 

Fig.    398,— Blood-vessol    aj-stem   oi    a    Bitiged    Worni 
(SaBiinria) ;    front   seotion :    ri,    dorsal    reaaeli    v,    ventral 

l«rged  Uke  a,  heart)-    The  arrowa  indicate  the  direp 
tho  blood  cnrrent.     (AEter  Gegeiibaur.) 

of  the  heart  on  the  ventral  side,  behind  the  gill-body  of  the 
Aseidian,  plainly  shows  that  it  originated  in  a  local  dilation 
of  a  section  of  the  ventral  vessel.  The  alternating  direc- 
tion of  the  movements  of  the  blood,  which  has  already  been 
mentioned,  is  remarkable  ;  the  heart  expels  the  blood  alter- 
nately through  the  anterior  and  thmugh  the  posterior  end. 
This  is  very  suggestive.  It-cause  in  miwt  Worrti,s  the  blood 
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^^m     in  the  dorsal  vessel  movea  from   back  to  front,   while 
^^1     Vertebrates,  on  the  contrary,  it  flows  in  the  opposite  direc- 
^^H     tion,  from  front  to  back.     As   the   heart  of  the    Ascidiaa 
^^B    constantly  alternates  between  these  two  opposite  direction^ 
^^H    it  exhibite  permanently,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  phylogenutic 
triaiaition  between  the  older  direction  of  the  dorsnl  blood- 
current  toward  the  front  in  Worms,  and  the  newer  direc- 
tion of  the  same  toward  the  rear  in  Vertebrates. 

IA3  in  the  more  recent  Chorda  Animals,  which  gave 
rise  to  the  Vertebrate  tribe,  the  newer  direction  became 
permanent,  the  two  vessels  which  proceeded  from  the 
two  ends  of  the  heart-pouch,  acquired  a  constant  signifi- 
cance. The  front  section  of  the  ventral  vessel,  siuee  then, 
baa  steadily  conducted  the  blood  from  the  heart,  acting, 
consequently,  as  an  artery ;  the  hinder  section  of  the 
ventral  vessel,  on  the  contrary,  leads  the  blood,  circulating 
in  the  body,  back  into  the  heart,  and  must,  therefore,  be 
called  a  vein.  In  reference  to  their  relation  to  the  two 
sections  of  the  intestine,  we  may  speak  of  the  latter,  more 

I  accurately,  as  the  intestinal  vein,  and  of  the  former  as  the 
gill-artery.  The  blood  contained  in  both  vessels,  which 
alone  fills  the  heart  also,  is  venous  blood ;  that  is,  containing 
much  carbonic  acid.  On  the  other  hand,  the  blood  which 
flows  from  the  gills  into  the  dorsal  vessel  is  there  re- 
furnished with  oxygen ;  is  arterial  blood.  The  most  delicate 
branches  of  the  arteries  and  veins  pass  into  each  other, 
within  the  tissue,  through  a  network  of  extremely  fine 
neutral  hair-vossols  or  capillaries  (Fig.  29C). 

If  we  now  turn  from  the  Ascidia  to  the  nearest  allii 
Form,  the  Amphioxus,  we  ai'e  immediately  surprised  by 
apparent  retmgi'L'saion  in  the  developnwiit  of  the  vascul 
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system.  The  Amphioxus,  aa  haa  been  stated,  has  no  real 
heirt ;  but  the  blood  ia  circulated  in  its  vasculai'  system  by 
the  main  vascular  stems  themselves,  which  contract  and 
pulsate  along  their  whole  length,  (Cf.  Fig.  151,  voL  i.  p.  120.) 
A.  dorsal  vessel  (aorta),  situated  over  the  intestine,  absorbs 
the  arterial  blood  from  the  gills  and  propels  it  through  the 
body.  The  venous  blood,  in  its  return,  collects  in  a  ventral 
vessel  (intestinal  vein),  situated  under  the  intestine,  and 
thus  returns  to  the  gills.  Numerous  vascular  giil-arches, 
which  accomplish  respiration,  and  absorb  oxygen  from  the 
water  and  emit  carbonic  acid,  unite  the  ventral  vessel 
with  the  doreal  vessel  before.  As,  in  Ascidia,  that  section 
of  the  ventral  vessel  which  also  forms  the  heart  in  Skulled 
Animals  {Craniota),  is  already  fully  developed  into  a  simple 
heart-pouch,  we  must  regard  the  absence  of  the  latter  in  the 
Amphioxus  as  the  result  of  retrogression,  as  a  reversion,  in 
these  Acrania,  to  the  older  form  of  vasculai'  system,  as  it 
exists  in  Scolecida  and  many  other  Woitus.  We  may 
assume  that  those  Acrania  which  actually  formed  part  of 
our  ancestral  line  did  not  share  this  relapse,  but  rather 
inherited  the  one-chambered  heart  from  the  Chordonia  and 
transmitted  it  directly  to  the  older  Skulled  Animals 
{Vvaniota). 

The  Comparative  Anatomj'  of  Skulled  Ammals  clearly 
exhibits  the  fuither  phylogenetic  development  of  the  blood- 
vessel system  In  the  lowest  stage  of  this  group,  in  the 
Cyelostuma  (p  102),  we  fii'st  meet  with  a  real  lymph-vessel 
system,  side  by  side  with  the  blood-vessel  system,  a  system 
of  canals  which  collect  the  colourless  fluid  flowing  from  tha 
tissues,  and  conduct  it  to  the  blood-current.  Those  lymph- 
wliich   abaurb  the  milky,  nutritive  fluid,  obtained 
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direeUy  by  digestion,  from  the  intestiiial  wall,  and  condud 
it  to  the  blood-current,  are  distinguishable  as  chyle-vi 
or  "milky  juice  vessels."  While  the  chyle,  or  milky  juice,, 
in  consequence  of  the  great  amount  of  fat  globules  whicll' 
it  contains,  appears  milk  white,  the  real  lymph  is  colour- 
less.  The  chyle,  as  well  as  the  lymph,  contain  the  sa 
colourless  amoeboid  cells  (Fig.  9,  vol.  i.  p.  132),  which  are  a 
distributed  in  the  blood  aa  colourless  blood-cells  (corpuscles) 
the  latter  contains,  in  addition,  the  much  greater  quantity 
of  red  blood-cells  (corpuscles),  which  gives  the  blood  tl 
Skulled  Animals  its  red  colour.    The  distinction,  comni< 

I  all  Cranio  ta,  between  lymph -vessels,  chyle-vesseJa, 
blood-vessels,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  division  o 
labour  which  took  place  between  different  portions  of  ai 
original  unitary,  primitive  blood-vessel  system  (or  hi 
lymph  system). 
The  heart,  the  central  organ  of  the  circulation  of  th« 
blood,  which  exists  in  all  Craniota,  also  exhibits  an  advance 
In  structure,  even  in  the  Cyclostoma.  The  simple  spindle* 
shaped  heart-pouch  is  separated  into  two  divisions,  op 
chambers,  which  are  divided  by  two  valves  (Plate  XL 
Fig.  16,  hv,  hic).  The  posterior  division,  the  fore  chamber 
L  {atriwm,  hv),  absorbs  the  venous  blood  from  the  veins  ( 
I  the  body,  and  discharges  it  into  the  anterior  division,  the 
I  chamber,  or  main  chamber  (ventnculus,  hk).  From  here  i^ 
I  is  propelled  by  the  gill-artery  stem  (the  foremost  section  o 
tthe  ventral  vessel)  iuto  the  gills. 

In  Primitive  Fishes  {Selachii),  an  arterial  stalk  (buSms 
i  arieT-iosus),  separated  by  valves,  originates,  as  a  distinct: 
I  section,  from  the  foremost  end  of  the  ventncle.  It  forms 
■the  enlarged,  hindmc^st  end  of  the  gill-artery  stem   (Fig 
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299,  abr).  From  eacli  side  of  this,  ffom  five  to  seven  gill- 
aa'teriea  proceed;  these  rise  between  the  gill- openings  («) 
to  the  gill-arches,  encircle  the  throat,  and  combine  above 
into  a  conamon  aorta-stem,  the  continuation  of  which, 
passing  backward  above  the  intestine,  corresponds  to  the 
dorsal  vessel  of  Worms.  As  the  arched  arteries  distribute 
themselves  in  a  respiratory  capillary  net  over  the  giU- 
ai'ches,  they  thus  contain  venous  blood  in  their  lower  part 
(as  arterial  gill-arches),  and  arterial  blood  in  then-  upper 
part  (as  aorta-arches).  The  points  at  which  separate  aorta- 
arches  unite,  which  occur  on  the  right  and  left  aides,  are 
called  aorta-roots.  Of  an  originally  greater  number  of 
aorta-arches,  only  five  pairs  are  retained,  and  from  these 
five  (Fig.  300),  in  all  higher  Vertebrates,  the  most  im- 
portant parts  of  the  arterial  system  develop. 


Pio.  299. — Head  of  an  embryonio  Fish,  with  the  rndiment  tad  the 
blood. lesBcl  Byatem;  Been  from  tbe  left  Bide  :  dc,  Cnvcriaa  duct  (paint  of 
Dnion  ot  the  front  aiid  hind  idbIh  Teina)  j  lu,  venooa  ainoB  (onlargBd 
terminal  portion  of  the  CaTeriaii  duct);  a,  auricle  ;  V,  main  chamber  ; 
abr,  gfill-artary  Etemj  »,  gilLoyeuings  (between  the  arterial  archeB);  ad, 
aurtaj  c',  lie^d-artery  (oarotia);  m,  nose-gruove.      (After  Gegenbaur.) 

The  appearance  of  the  lungs,  connected  with  the  respi- 
ration of  air,  which  first  occurs  in  the  Dipneusta,  is  most 
iiupurlant   in    the   further    devclopemcnt   of  the   arterial 
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Bystem.     In  Dipneusta,  the  auricle  of  the  heart  separal 

into  two  halves  by  the  fonnation  of  an  incomplete  partific 
Only  the  right  auricle  now  absorbs  the  venous  blood  of 
body-veins.     The  left  auricle,  on  the  other  hand,  abs( 
the  arterial   blood  of  the   lung-veina ;  both    auiicles 
charge  in  common  into  the  simple  ventricle,  in  which 
two  kinds  of  blood  mingle,  and  are  tlieu  propelled  throi 
the  arterial  stalk  into  the  arterial  arches.     From  the  last 
these  latter  spring  the  lung-arteries  (Fig.  301,  p);    these 
convey  a  part  of  the  mixed  blood  into  the  hmga,  while  the 
remainder  la  driven  through  the  aorta  into  the  body. 

From  the  Dipneusta  upward,  we  trace  a  progressive 
development  of  the  vascular  system,  which  finally  leads. 
with  the  loss  of  gill  respiration,  to  a  complete  separation  of 
the  two  parts  of  the  double  circulatory  system.  la  Am- 
phibia, the  partition  between  the  two  auricles  becomes 
complete.  In  their  young  form,  these  yet  retain  gill- 
respiration  and  the  circulatory  system  as  in  Fishes,  and  the 
heart  contains  only  venous  blood;  at  a  later  period,  the 
limgs.  witli  their  vessels,  are  developed  also,  and  the  main 
chamber  of  the  heart  then  contains  mixed  blood.  In  Pro- 
tamnia  and  Reptiles,  the  main  chamber  and  the  arterial 
stalk  belonging  to  it  begin  to  separate,  by  the  formation  of 
a  longitudinal  partition,  into  two  halves,  and  this 'partition 
becomes  complete  in  the  higher  reptiles  on  the  one  side, " 
the  parent-form  of  Mammals  on  the  other.  The  right 
of  the  heart  alone  now  contains  venous  blood,  the  left 
only  arterial,  as  in  all  Birds  and  Mammals.  The  rij 
auricle  receives  venous  blood  from  the  hody-veina,  and 
right  ventricle  propels  this  through  the  lung-arteriea 
the  lungs;  from  there  it  returns  as  arterial  blood  throU| 
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limg-veins  to  the  left  auricie,  and  is  driven  through  the 
ventricle  into  the  body -arteries.  Between  the  lung- 
'arteries  and  lung-veins  is  situated  the  capillary  system  of 
the  lesaer,  or  lung-circulation ;  between  the  body-arteriea 
and  the  body-veins  lies  the  cajiillary  system  of  the  greater, 
or  body-circulation.     Only  in  the  two  highest  Vertebrate 


FlQ.  300.— The  five  arttnal  archeB  of  Skulled  Anit.mls  <l-5)  in  their    j 
DTiginol  farm  :    a,   arterial    stalk ;    a",   main  etum  of  tlie  aorta ;     c,    head- 
artery  (farotis,  anterior  oontinnation  of  the  aorta-roota) .     (After  Hathke.)  . 

FiQ.  31)1— The  five  orteriul  archoB  of  Birdai  the  light  portiona  of  the    I 
mdiroent  disappear;  only  the  dark  parts  are  pcrmadtitit.     Lottera  as  in 
Fig.   300:  s,   artfiries   of  the  clavicula   (anb-daviau)  ;  ^,   luDg-artery  j  p', 
bca,Duhefl  of  the  «aaiE.      {AfCi:r  Bathke.) 

Fig.  aoa.— The  five  artcn'al  areiiea  of  Mammals.  Letters  as  in  Pig.  301 : 
B,  vertehral  artery  i  6.  BotalU's  duct  (opeu  in  the  embryo,  uftecwarda 
closed).     {After  Buthkc.) 

classes,  in  Birds  and  Mammals,  is  this  complete  separation  , 
of  the  two  courses  of  the  circulation  perfect.    Moreover,  this  | 
separation  has  takenplace  in  the  two  classes  independently 
of  each  other,  aa  is  shown  by  the  unequal  development  of  I 
the  aortas.     In  Birds,  which  are  descended  from  1 
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the  right  half  of  tlie  fourth  arterial  ai'ch  has  become  the 
permanent  arterial  arch  (arcua  aortas,  Fig.  301).  On  the 
other  hand,  the  latter  has  developed  from  the  left  half  of 
the  same  arch  (Fig.  S02)  in  Mammals,  which  are  dirci 
descended  from  the  Protamnia. 

On  comparing  the  arterial  system  in  the  various  classes 
of  the  Skulled  Animals  (Craniota)  in  ita  matured  condition, 
it  appears  in  very  various  forma,  and  yet  it  develops,  in 
all,  from  the  same  primitive  form.  This  development  takes 
place  in  man  exaetly  as  in  other  Mammals;  especially  is  the 
modification  of  the  tive  arterial  arches  precisely  the  same  in 
both  cases  (Figs.  303-30()),     At  first,  only  a,  single  pair  of 
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FiGB.  303-306.— Mctttmorphoais  of  tho  five  arterial  arches  in  the  Iii 
embryo  (diagram  aftar  Bathke)  i  to,  arterial  stalk  i  1,  3,  3,  4,  6,  tho  an 
arL'lies  from  the  first  to  the  fifth  pair;  ad,  main  eteni  of  the  aorta: 
roots  of  tho  aorta.    In  Fiff.303,  three  of  the  arterial  aroheaaregiTenj  in  Pig. 
304)  the  whole  five  (those  indicated  by  dota  are  not  yet  developed) ;  in  Pig.  3ua 
the  first  two  haTS  again  dt8Bp]icarad  ;  in  Fig.  306,  the  permanent  arteria 
Eteras  BTB  reprefiented.    The  dotted  parts  disoppeor.    >,  Snb-olavian  artory 
V,  verlebral    artery  j    on,  axillary  artery;    c,  carotid  artery    (t*,  outer,  o" 
inner  carutifl)  ;  p,  pulmonary  artery  {liiDg.*rtBrj). 


arjhes  develop,  and  these  lie  on  the  inner  surface  of 
tirst  pair  of  gill-arches  (Figs.  147-150,  vol.  i.  pp.  395-891 

Fig.  303).     A  second  and  a  third  jiair  of  arches  then  develop 
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behind  the  first,  and  these  are  situated  on  tlie  inner  surface 
of  the  eeeond  and  third  gill-arches.  At  length,  a  fourtii  and 
a  fifth  pair  appear  behind  the  third  (Fig.  304) ;  but  while 
the  latter  are  developing,  the  first  two  are  again  disappear- 
ing by  growing  together  (Fig.  305).  The  permanent  main 
arteiies  develop  only  from  the  three  posterior  arterial 
arches  (3,  i,  5,  in  Fig.  304),  the  lung-arteries  from  the  last 
(p;  Fig.  306).     (Cf.  with  this  Fig.  302.) 

The  human  heait  also  {Fig.  314)  develops  exactly  like  that 
of  other  Mammals,  We  have  already  considered  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  its  germ-hiatory  (vol  L  pp.  392-395,  Figs.  143-147), 
which  essentially  corresponds  with  its  Pliylogeny.'*^  We  saw 
that  the  very  first  rudiment  of  the  heart  is  a  spindle-shaped 
thickening  of  the  intestiral- fibrous  layer  in  the  ventral  wall 
of  the  head-LQtestine  (Fig.  143,  df).  This  spindle-shaped 
formation  then  becomes  hollow,  forms  a  simple  poueh,  and 
separates  from  the  place  at  which  it  originated,  so  that  it 
then  lies  freely  in  the  cardiac  cavity  (Figs.  145,  146).  This 
pouch  bends  into  the  form  of  an  S  (Fig.  144,  c),  and,  at  the 
same  time,  turns  spirally  on  an  imaginary  axis,  so  that  the 
posterior  part  lies  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  anterior 
pai^t.  The  combined  yelk-veins  open  into  its  posterior 
extremity ;  from  the  anterior  extremity  proceed  tlie  arterial 
arches  (Fig.  150,  vol.  i.  p.  898). 

Tliis  first  rudiment  of  the  human  heart,  which  encloses 
a  very  simple  cavity,  corresponds  to  the  heart  of  the  As- 
cidiana,  and  must  be  regarded  as  a  reproduction  of  the  heart 
of  the  Chordonia ;  it  now,  however,  separates  into  two,  and 
then  throe  parts,  thus  exhibiting  for  a  very  brief  period  the 
heart- structure  of  the  Cyclostoma  and  of  Fishes.  The  spiral 
turn  and  curve  of  the  heart  increases,  and,  simultaneously. 
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^H  two  shallow  transvurso  mdentationa  of  the  circumference 
^H  appear,  which  externally  Diark  the  three  sections  (FigB,  307, 
^H.3U6).      The  anterior  section,  which  is  turned   toward  tlrt 

I'l 


Fig,  307.—  Heart  of  an  ombryQiiio  Rabbit,  froin  behind  :  a,  yelV-Teld 
I  i,  aaricnl^  1  e,  auricle  {atrium)  ;  d,  ventriolei  e,  orterj -italic;  /,  base  tA  fl 
I   three  paini  of  arterial  arches.     (After  Biacholf.) 

FlQ.  308,— Heart  of  the  same  embryo  (¥\ff.  3071,  from  the 
k  yelk-veins  i  o,  aoricle  ;  ra,  auricular  canal  j  1,  left  veiilrlele ; 
I   ventricle  ;  to,  artery -stalk.     (After  Bischoff,) 

FiO.  809. — Heart   and   head   of   an    embryonic    Dog,    from    the    Tr* 
I   a,  fuTB-traio ;  6,  eyes;  c,  mjd-bi'aiii ;  '',  primitive  lower  jaw;  e, 
b  upper  jaw ;  /,  gill-arcbeH ;  n,  right  am*icle ;  'i,  left  am:icle ,-  i,  left 
J  k,  right  Tentriole,    (After  Biaohoft  ) 

Fib.  310. — Heart  of  the  same  embryo,  frrm  behind  :  a,  eutranee  of  tho 
I  yelk-Teins ;  fe,  left  auricnlar  prooeas  ;  e,  right  aariciilar  procoaa  ;  ci,  aoricle ; 
iricnlar  canal;  /,  left  ventricle ;  g,  right  ventricle ;  ft,  artery-alalk. 
I   (After  Biachotl.) 

1  ventral  side,  and  from  which  the  aortal  arches  sprai 
reproduces  the  arterial  stalk  (jbulbus  arlerio9ua)  of  1 
Selachii,  The  central  section  is  the  radiment  of  a  s 
chamber,  or  ventricle  (venhiculus)  ;  anil  the  posteri 
Section,  the  one  turned  toward  the  dorsal  side,  into 
the  yelk-veins  ojien,  is  the  rudiment  of  a  simple  i 
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(atrium).  The  latter,  like  the  simple  auricle  of  the  heart 
of  the  Fish,  fonns  a  pair  of  lateral  protuberances,  the  heart 
ears,  or  auricular  appendages  (awriculcn.  Fig.  307,  ft) ;  and 
hence  the  indentation  between  the  auricle  and  ventricle  ia 
called  the  auricular  canal  (canalia  awricularis.  Fig.  308,  ca\ 
The  heart  of  the  human  embryo  is  now  a  complete  Fish 
heart. 

Corresponding  exactly  with  the  Phylogeny  of  the  humati 
heart  (Table  XLI),  its  Ontogeny  exhibits  a  gradual  tran- 
sition from  the  Fish  heart  through  the  Amphibian  heart  to 
the  Mammalian  heart.  The  most  important  step  in  this 
advance  is  the  formation  of  a  longitudinal  partition,  im- 
perfect at  first,  afterwards  complete,  by  which  all  the  three 
sections  of  the  heart  are  separat-ed  into  a  right  (venous)  and 
a  left  (arterial)  half  (Cf  Figs.  309-314.)  The  auricle 
{atrivjm)  is  thus  divided  into  a  right  and  a  left  auricle,  each 
of  which  acijuires  its  respective  auricular  process ;  the  body- 
veins  discharge  into  the  right  auricle  (ascending  and  de- 
scending vaiia  cava.  Fig.  311,  c.  Fig.  313,  c) ;  the  left  auricle 
receives  the  lung-veina.  Similarly,  a  superficial  "inter- 
ventricular furrow"  {svXcuB  interventriculuris,  Fig,  312,8) 
appears  at  an  early  period  on  the -main  chamber  of  the 
heart,  the  external  expression  of  the  iutumal  partition,  by 
the  formation  of  which  the  ventricle  is  divided  into  two 
chambers,  a  right  (venous)  and  a  left  (arterial)  ventricle. 
Finally,  a  longitudinal  partition  fomis,  in  a  similar  way, 
in  the  tliird  section  of  tlie  primitive  heart,  which  so  much 
i-esemblcs  that  of  a  Fish,  in  the  arterial  stalk,  which  is  also 
externally  indicated  by  a  longitudinal  furrow  (Fig.  312,  uj"). 
This  separates  the  cavity  of  the  artery-stalk  into  two 
lateral  halves  ;  the  main  lung  artery,  which  ojiens  into  the 
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Ftq.  311.— Heart  of  a  humao  embryo  of  four  weeka  ;  1,  from  the  IremI:    | 
i,  from  the  back ;  3,  open,  6nd  with  the  upper  halt  of  the  nuricle  remnved ; 
a ,  left  aurionlur  proceHB ;  a",  riifht  anrieular  proceeH ;  i'",  left  vi 
v".  right  ventriole  ;  on,  artery-stnlk :  c,  npper  hollow  v 
righl,  cs,  left) ;  s,  CDitimeut  of  Ibe  partitiou,  between  the  uhambei-s.      (AJ 

^^K  Pin.  312.— Heart  of   a  hnmim  embrro  of   ail  'week',  from    the   front: 

^^^1  r,  right  ventricle  ;  (,  left  Tentriclo ;  s,  f  iutovt  between  the  t< 

^^^1  fa,  artiTi'-atalk ;  of,  furrow  iiii  its  enrfnee  i  at.  the  riglit  and  I«ft  are  ihi 

^^^H  two  inrge  aiiriaalar  prncesvea  of  ihe  heai-t.     (After  Ecker.) 

^^H         FiQ.  313.— Heart  of  a.  biitnati   embryo  oC   ei^lit  weekp,  from  tioliind: 

^^^H  a',  left  aaricniAr  process  ^   a",  right  aaiHcnlav  process;  i*',  left  ventricle: 

^^^B  «",  right  ventricle  i  cil',  right  npper  vena  ciu<a  ;  ci,  left  upper  vaui  :atu) 

^^H  a,  lower  vena  cava.     (After  Enellikcr.) 

^^H         FiQ.  314.— Heart  of  linman  adnlt,  perfectly  developed,  ITom  the  from,  in 

^^^B  itBuatnral  position:  a,  right  aurionlarprooesafbelow  it,  the  right  veutriole) : 

^^^H  h,  left  auricalar  process  (below  it,  tbe  left  ventricle) ;  C,  upper  vima  eara  -. 

^^^^  F,  luDg-veina,  p,  lung-arter/;  d,  BotalU'a  duct;  A,  aortn.     (After  Mejer.) 

^^^pright  ventricle,  and  the  aiirta-trunk,  wliieh  opens  into  the 
^^V^left  ventricle.     Not  until  ali  these  partitions  are  complet 
^^B'18  the  lesser,  or  lung-circulation,  entirely  distinct  from  ( 
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greater,  or  body- circulation ;  the  right  half  of  the  heart  ia 
the  centre  of  motion  for  the  former,  the  left  half  for  the 
latter.     (Of.  Table  XLI.) 

In  the  human  embryo,  and  in  all  other  Amniota,  the 
heart  originally  lies  far  forward  on  the  lower  side  of  the 
head,  aa  in  Fiahea  it  remains  permanently  near  the  throat. 
Afterwards,  with  the  advancing  development  of  the  neck 
and  cheat,  the  heart  continually  moves  further  back,  until 
at  last  it  is  situated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  breast  between 
the  lungs.  At  first  its  position  is  symmetrical,  in  the  central 
plane  of  the  body,  so  that  its  longitudinal  axis  corre- 
sponds with  that  of  tlie  body  (Plate  IV,  Fig.  8).  In  moat 
Mammals  it  retaina  this  symmetrical  position  permanently; 
but  in  the  Apes  the  axis  begins  to  incline  obliquely,  and  to 
move  the  apex  of  the  heart  to  the  left  side.  This  inclination 
is  carried  furthest  in  the  Man-like  Apes;  in  the  Chim- 
panzee, Gorilla,  and  Orang,  which  also  resemble  Man  in 
this  oblique  position  of  the  heart. 

The  germ-history  of  all  other  parts  of  the  vascular  system, 
like  that  of  the  heart,  point  out  many  and  valuable  facta  re- 
garding the  hiatory  of  our  descent.  But  aa  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  complex  arrangement  of  the  entire  vascular  system 
of  Man  and  other  Vertebrates  is  required,  in  order  to  follow  the 
matter  sufficiently  far  to  make  it  intelligible,  we  cannot  here 
enter  into  any  further  detaiL^^  Moreover,  many  important 
features  in  the  Ontogeny  of  the  vascular  system,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  derivation  of  its  various  parts  from  the 
secondary  germdayera,  are  as  yet  very  obacure  and  doubtful 
This  is  true,  for  example,  of  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  ccelom-epithelium^that  is,  of  the  celldayer  coating  the 
body-cavity.     Probably  there  is  an  important  phylogcnetio 
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distmction  between  the  esoccelar,  or  the  parietal  ctelom- 
epithelium,  which  originates  from  the  skin-fibrous  layer,  and 
the  endocoelar,  or  the  visceral  ecelom-epithelium,  which 
is  derived  from  the  intestinal -fibrous  layer.  The  former 
is,  perhaps,  connected  with  the  male  germ- epithelium  (the 
rudiment  of  the  testes),  the  latter  with  the  female  gemi- 
epitbelium  (the  rudiment  of  the  ovary).    (Cf.  Chapter  XXV.) 


TABLE  XL. 


J 


I.  Firat  Period  :  Vaacutwr  Syttem  0/  the  mrlier  Scolecida. 
Between  clie  skin -covering  aud  ttie  intestinal  wall  is  Farnied  a  aiiaj 
bodf-cavitf  [ctelonmj,  ijr  a  perienCerio  caTit;  (as  in  the  extant  Bryotoa  and 
other  Caslomati). 

II.  Second  Period :  Vascalar  Syitem  of  the  mora  recent  SceJeeida. 

The  Srat  real  bioDd-TOSBels  form  m  the  intcatioal  nail  (in  the  intestioal- 

BbronB  layer),  a  dorsal  Tesael  in  the  centra)  line  ot  the  dorsal  sida  of  the 

intaBtiDat  tube,  and  a  Tsotral  Tessel  in  tho  centLial  litis  of  ita  Feotral  Bide. 

The  two  vesBelB  are  oontiectcd  by  several  circular  TeEasIs,  onoircling  Clio 


■  in.  Third  Ferioi  :   Vaasular  System  of  the  earlier  Chorionia. 

Bj  the  modification  of  the  aotenor  half  of  Iha  intestine  mEo  a  gHI1- 
tnteatine,  the  anterior  acction  of  tho  ventral  vessel  becomea  a  gitl-arlerj-. 
and  the  anterior  acotion  of  the  dorsal  Toaael  a  gili.veia  i  betwoon  the  ttro 
ft  gill  capillarf  netvrock  develops. 

ITi  fourth  PaiToi :  Tiwewlar  Byslem  of  Iks  more  raeenl  Ckordonia. 
The  portion  of  the  ventral  vessel,  Ijiog  immediatolj  bahind  tha  fl 
InloatiiiQ,  BnlorgDB  to  a  Einiplo  beart-poaoh  (ABoidian). 
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V.  Fifih  Period  :  Yascnlar  System  qf  tht  J 
The  rentral  TBasel  (intestinal  vein)  forniB,  ronnd  the  deTelopiiig  Hver. 
BOO,  the  first  mdiiaeDt  of  a  voda  portx  Byatem. 

TI,  Sixth  Period ;  Vaicalar  System  qf  tka  Cyclostami. 
The   Bingle-ohambered    heart    dividea   into  two  cbambera ;    a  poaterior 
Tenti'iole,  and  an  anterior  aniricle.     The  lymph-TesBel  ay Bi«in  develops  aids 
bj  aidn  with  tba  blood-vessel  ajatem, 

TIL  Seventh  Period  .-  Taactilar  System  nf  the  Priinitive  Fishtii,  or  BelachU. 
From  the  anterior  aeotion  of  the  main  chamber  of  the  heart  arises  an 
ortery.stalk  or  tmnb,  from  which  five  (F)  pairs  of  arterial  archea  proceed. 

VIII.  Eighth  Period:   Vascular  Syatmi  of  the  Mud-Jishes. 
From  the  last  (61th)  pair  of  arterial  azohes  the  laag-aiteries  develop, 
aa  in  (he  Dipneoata. 

IX.  Ninth  Period!  Vaeevlar  Byitem  lif  Amphibia. 


X.  Tenth  Period:  Vaacjilar  Syelsm  of  Mammals. 
The  separatinn  of  the  p'eater  from  the  lesser  oironlation  is  oomplete. 
The  right  aortal  aroh  onites  with  Botalli'a  dncC, 
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fL  Firit  Period  :  Heart  qf  Chordonia. 
The  heart  forms  a  siiople    Bpindle-abaped  onlargomeni  of    the  ventral 
TOUel,  with  an  alternating  bload-cnrrent  (as  in  Ascidia). 

II.  Beamd  Period  !  Beart  of  Arrania. 
The  heart  is  like  that  of  Chordonia,  bnt   the  blood-cnrrent  acquires 
B  ooDstanb  direction,  passing  only  from  baok  to  front.     (Betrogroded  in 
Amphioxua,) 
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m.  Third  Period  :  Heart  of  Cyclostoma. 

The  heart  diyides  into  two  chambers,  a  posterior  aoricle  (afriKm)  and 
an  anterior  ventricle  (yentricuhis). 

IV,  Fovrth  Period :  Heart  of  Primitive  Fishes* 

From  the  anterior  section  of  the  yentrlcle  is  differentiated  an  arterial 
stalk  {huVma  arteriosus) j  as  in  all  Selachii. 

V.  Fifth  Period  :  Heanrt  of  the  Mvd-Jishes, 

The  auricle  diyides,  by  an  imperfect  and  interrapted   partition,  into 
a  right  and  a  left  half,  as  in  Dipnensta. 

VI.  Sixth  Period :  Heart  of  Amvhibia, 

The  partition  between  the  right  and  left  auricles  becomes  oomplete,  as  in 
the  higher  Amphibia. 

VII.  Seventh  Period :  Heart  of  Protamnia, 

The  main  chamber  of  the  heart  divides,  by  an  incomplete  partition,  into 
a  right  and  a  left  half,  as  in  Beptiles. 

VIIL  Eighth  Period  :  Heart  of  Monotrema, 

The  partition  between  the  right  and  left  ventricles  becomes  complete,  as 
in  all  Mammals. 

IX.  Ninth  Period :  Hea/rt  of  Marsupials, 

The  valves  between  the  anricles  and  ventricles  (atrio. ventricular  valves), 
together  with  the  connecting  filaments  and  papillary  muscles  belong^ing  to 
them,  are  differentiated  from  the  muscular  masses  of  Monotremea. 

X  Tenth  Period :  Heart  of  Jpes, 

The  main  axis  of  the  heart,  lying  in  the  central  line  of  the  body 
beoomoB  oblique,  so  th&t  the  apex  is  turned  to  the  left,  as  in  Apes  and 
Man* 


I 
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ByBtomaHe  BnrTay  of  thoas  PrimitiTB  Organs  which  mnat  probablj  ba 
regarded  as  homotognas  in  WormB,  Arbicalatcd  Animals,  Solt.bodied 
Animola,  and  Tertebratea.'** 

t,  ttrma).  (jrlAropoda).  [JfcilwM).  '  ^' 

L  Products  0/  the  Diferentiation  of  the  Slein-semory  Layer, 


1.  Ovta  Bkin  1 

(Epicifmii) 
a.  Brain  (nppETtUtwi-    2 


aell-gbndi  of  I 
(trachea   of    I 


IL  FrodMcts  qf  the  Digerentia 

lion  qf  the  Bkin-fihnma  Laygr. 

«.  LMtber-BHn 

{logolterwlihtSe 

S.  LongiiuOlrial 

5.  Side  tmnk-mDEclH 

oELoin  (al«  mule 

nul*EBnn-plaU!fj 

gmn-plile;) 

ni.  ProdKCJa  o/  i^te  IK/ere 


Willi       (legellicr 
genn-plJilB!) 


.  I^^-' 


le'Tmd^ 


™tl,l'TiJ^ 
m-plaUl) 


Aorta  {prlmatdbl) 


IT.  Products  of  the  Difierenliation  of  tlis  Inteslinal-gl<inditl'iT  Layer, 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  URINARY  AND  SEXUAL  ORGANS. 

Importanoe  of  Bnproduotion. — Growth. — Simplest  Forma  of  Aaoinal  Bepm- 
duotion:  DmBioQ  and  the  Formation  of  Ends  (Gemmation). — Simpleel 
FormB  of  Seical  Eeprodnction :  Amalgamation  of  Tno  DiSei-entisted 
Cellsi  the  Male  Bperm-ceil  and  the  Female  Egg-ceU.— Fertiliiatioii.— 
Bonrce  of  Love. — Original  HermapliroditiBm ;  Later  Separation  of  the 
Sexes  (Gooochoriam). — Original  DeTelopmoot  of  the  Two  Kinds  of 
Seimal  Celts  from  the  Two  Frimar;  Germ.iajera. — The  Hale  Ezoderm 
and  Female  Entoderm. — DsTolopment  of  the  Testes  and  Ovaries. — 
Rsaage  of  the  Soioal  Cells  into  the  Ccriom. — Hermaphrodite  Rudiment 
of  tJie  Embryonic  Epithelinm,  or  Sexnal  Plate. — Channels  of  Exit,  of 
Semal  Dncts.— Blgg-dnct  and  Seed-duct. — Development  of  theae  from 
the  Primitiva  Kidney  Duoti.— Eicretory  Organs  of  Worms. — "  Coiled 
Oannls  "  of  Ringed  Worms  {Annelida), — Side  Ciutals  of  the  Amphwius. 
— Frinutive  Kidneys  ot  the  Myninoidai.—PrimitiYe  Kidneys  of  Skniled 
Animala  (Craniola).  —  Dovelopment  of  the  Permanent  Seoondnry 
Kidneys  in  Amniota. — Development  of  the  Urinary  Bladder  from  the 
Allantoie. — Differentiation  of  the  Primary  and  Secondary  I^imitive 
Kidney  Ducts. — The  Milllcrian  Duot  (Egg-ductj  and  the  Wolffian  IJaot 
(Seed.duct). — Change  of  Position  of  the  Germ-glands  in  Mammals. — 
Formation  of  the  Egj^  in  Mammals  (GroaSan  Fulticle). — Origin  of  the 
External  Sexual  Organs. — Formation  of  the  Cloaca. — Hermaphroditiam 


"The  most  important  traths  in  Natural  Scienoe  are  diacovered,  neither 
by  the  mere  analjais  of  philosophical  ideas,  nor  by  simple  experience,  bni 
lb;  rQbctinB  rapenencf,  which  dietinguishea  the  essential  from  the  accidental 
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in  tho  phBtiotnena  observed,  and  ttna  finds  principlea  frnm  which  many 
BO  to  Bpeak,  pbilosopbical  oxperience." — Johannes  Mulleb  (18M1). 

If  we  judge  of  the  importance  of  the  organ-systema  of  the 
animal  body  according  to  the  number  and  variety  of 
phenomena  which  they  present,  and  according  to  the 
physiological  interest  connected  with  them,  we  must  recog- 
nize as  one  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  organic 
systems,  the  one  to  the  development  of  which  we  now, 
finally,  turn ;  the  system  of  the  reproductive  organs.  Just 
as  nutrition  is  the  first  and  most  important  condition  of 
self-preservation  of  the  organic  individual,  so  by  repro- 
duction alone  is  the  preservation  of  the  kind  or  speciea 
effected,  or,  rather,  the  preservation  of  the  long  series  of 
generations,  which  in  their  genealogical  connection  form  the 
sum  of  the  organic  tribe,  or  phylum.  No  organic  individual 
enjoys  an  eternal  life.  To  each  is  granted  but  a  short 
span  of  time  for  his  individual  evolution,  a  brief,  fleeting 
moment  in  the  long  millions  of  years  of  the  earth's  organic 
history. 

Eeproduction  in  connection  with  Heredity  has,  there- 
fore, long  been  regarded  as,  aft«r  nutrition,  the  most 
important  fundamental  function  of  the  organism,  and  it  is 
customary  to  make  this  a  primary  distinction  between 
living  bodies  and  lifeless  or  inorganic  bodies.  But  this 
distinction  is  in  reality  not  so  deep  and  thorough  as  it  at 
first  appears,  and  as  is  generally  assumed.  For,  if  tbo 
nature  of  the  phenomena  of  reproduction  is  closely  con- 
sidered, it  is  soon  seen  that  it  may  be  reduced  to  a  more 
general  quality,  that  of  gi'owth,  wliicb  belongs  to  inoro^inie, 
(la  well  as  to  organic  bodies.     Reproduction  is  a  nutrition 
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^^B     and  a  growth  of  the  organism  beyond  the  individual 
^^1     which,  therefore,  raises  a  part  of  tlie  organism  to  the  rank 
^^V     of  a  whole  (vol.  i.  p.  15!)).     This  is  moat  clearly  seen  hy 
^^B     observing   the   reproduction    of    the   simplest   and   lowest 
^^P     organisms,  especially  of  the  Monera  (p.  46)  and  of  the  one- 
celled  Amcsba  (p.  48).     In  these,  the  simple  individual  pos- 
sesses only  the  form-value  of  a  single  plastid.     Aa  soon  as, 
by  continued  nutrition  and  simple  growth,  this  has  reached 

I   a  certain  size,  it  does  not  exceed  that  size,  but  falls,  by 
simple  division,  into   two  similar  halves.     Each  of   these 
two  halves  thenceforth  leads  an  independent  life,  and  agai 
grows,  till,  having  reached  the  same  limit  of  growth,  it 
more  divides.     At  each  of  these  simple  self-divisions, 
new  central  points  of  attraction  for  the  particles  of 
body  are  formed,  as  foundations   of  the   two 
viduals.-"* 

In  many  other  Primitive  Animals  (Protozoa),  the  simple 
reproduction  is  accomplished,  not  by  division,  hut  by  the 
formation  of  buds  (gemmation).  In  this  case,  the  growth, 
which  prepares  the  way  for  reproduction,  is  not  total  (aa  in 
the  case  of  division),  but  partial.     Hence  in  the 

■  gemmation,  the  product  of  local  growth,  which,  as  a  hi 
forms  a  new  individual,  can  be  distinguished,  aa  a  yoi 
individual,  from  the  parent-oi^anism  from  which 
originates.  The  latter  is  older  and  larger  than  the  former. 
In  the  case  of  division,  on  the  contrary,  the  two  products 
are  of  equal  age  and  of  equal  form -value.  Further 
differentiated  forma  of  asexual  reproduction,  connected 
with  gemmation,  are,  thirdly,  the  formation  of  germ-huda, 
and,  fourthly,  the  formation  of  germ-cells.  The  lattei 
however,  biings  us  directly  to  sexual  reproduction, for  w! 
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the  opposed  differentiation  of  the  two  sexes  is  the  condition. 
In   my   Oenerdle  Morphologie  (vol.  ii.  pp.  32-71),  and  in    . 
my   "Natural    History   of   Creation"   (vol   i  p.    1S3),   I 
have  fully  discussed  the  connection  of  these  vaiious  forma 
of  reproduction. 

None  of  the  earliest  ancestors  of  Man  and  of  the  higher 
animals  were  capable  of  the  higher  function  of  sexual 
reproduction,  but  multiplied  only  in  an  asexual  manner,  by 
division  or  gemmation,  by  the  formation  of  germ-buds,  or  of 
germ-cells,  as  is  still  the  case  with  most  Primceval  Animals 
or  Protozoa.  It  was  not  until  a  later  period  in  the  organic 
history  of  the  earth,  that  sexual  difference  of  the  two 
sexes  could  arise  ;  and  this  took  place  at  first  in  the 
simplest  manner  by  the  severance  of  two  cells  which 
amalgamated  from  the  community  of  the  many-celled 
organism.  We  may  say  that,  in  this  case,  growth,  which  is 
the  condition  necessary  to  reproduction,  was  attained  by 
the  union  of  two  full-grown  cells  into  a  single  cell  which 
then  exceeded  its  proper  size  ("copulation"  or  conjuga- 
tion"). At  first,  the  two  united  cells  may  have  been 
entirely  alike.  Soon,  however,  by  natural  selection,  a  con- 
trast must  have  arisen  between  them.  For  it  must  have 
been  very  advantageous  to  the  newly-created  individual  in 
the  struggle  for  existence,  to  have  inherited  various  quali- 
ties from  the  two  parent-cells.  The  complete  development 
of  this  progressive  contrast  between  the  two  producing 
cells,  led  to  sexual  differentiation.  One  cell  became  a 
female  egg-cell,  the  other,  a  male  seed  or  sperm  cclL 

The  aimpk'st  form  of  sexual  reproduction  among  existing 
animals,  is  exhibited  in  Gastrieads  and  the  lower  Sponges, 
especially  the  Chalk  Sponges,  and,  also,  in   the  simplest 
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Hydroid  Polyps.      la  the  Halipliysema  (Fig.  315)  and  in 
the  Olynthus  the  whole  body  la  a  simple  intestinaJ  pouch, 
which  is  only  essentially  distinguished  from  the  gastrula  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  adherent  by  the  end  opposite  the  mouth. 
The  thin  wall   of   the   pouch   consists   only   of    the   two 
primary  germ-Iayera.     Aa   soon  aa   it  is  aexuaJly   matui 
single   cells   of  the  wall  become   female   egg-cells,    othn 
become  male  sperm-cella,  or   seed-cella;   the   former  j 
very  large,  as  they  form  a  considerable  number  of  yel 
granules  in  their  protoplasm  (Fig.  181, c);  the  latter,  on  ti 
contrary,  by   continued   division,  become  very  small, 
modify  into  movable   "  pin-shaped "  spermatozoa  (Fig,  1 
voL  i.  p.  173),    Both  kinds  of  cells  sever  themselves  from  t 
birthplace,  the   primary  germ-layers,  fall   either  into   tirt 
surrounding  water  or  into  the  intestinal  cavity,  and  there 
unite  by  amalgamation.     This  is  the  very  important  process 
of  the  fertihzation  of  the  egg-cell  by  the  sperm-cell.     (C£ 
Fig.  18,  vol.  i.  p,  175.) 

These  simplest  processes  of  sexual  reproduction,  aa 
exhibited  at  the  present  time  in  the  lowest  Plant  Animab, 
especially  in  the  Chalk  Sponges  and  Hydroid  Polyps,  inform 
US  of  several  extremely  important  and  significant  facts ; 
in  the  first  place,  we  learn,  that  for  sexual  reproduction  in 
its  simplest  form,  nothing  more  is  required  than  the 
blending  or  amalgamation  of  two  djffeiing  cells,  a  female 
egg-cell  and  a  male  sperm-cell,  or  seed-ceU,  All  other 
circumstauces,  and  all  the  other  extremely  complex  pheno- 
mena, accomjianying  the  act  of  sexual  reproduction  in  tlie 
higher  animals,  are  of  a  subordinate  and  secondary  charac- 
ter, and  have  only  attached  themselves  secondarily  to  that 
simplest  primary  process  of  copulation  or  fertilization,  or 
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have  arisen  by  dififerentiation.  But,  now,  if  we  consider 
what  an  exti-aordinarily  important  part  is  everywhere 
jilayed  by  the  relation  of  the  two  sexes  in  organic  nature, 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  aa  in  animal 
and  human  life ;  how  the  reciprocal 
incUnation  and  attraction  of  the  sexes, 
love,  gives  the  impetus  of  the  moat 
varied  and  remarkable  processes, 
even,  one  of  the  most  important 
mechanical  causes  of  the  highi 
ditferuntiation  in  life  ; — if  we  consider  ' 
this,  we  cannot  over-estimate  this  re- 
tracing of  "  love "  to  its  primilive 
source,  to  the  power  of  att.raction  be- 
tween two  d  life  ring  cells.  Everj 
where    throughout   animated    nature 


Fin.  315.^ — LongituilmBl  section  throueb  o 
HttliphjBema  (Oastrwada)  The  egg-cella(e)  aro 
enlarged  epithelial  cells  of  the  Bntoderm  (j) 
and  lie  freely  iu  the  primitive  inteatiosl  cavity 
(rf):  ni,  mouth-opening  ;  ft,eKiKierni. 


the  greatest  results  proceed  from  thi--  most  insignificant 
cause.  It  is  only  necessary  to  think  of  the  part  pla^  ed  in 
nature  by  the  flowers,  the  reproductivi  organ  of  flo\^ering 
plants;  or  of  the  multitude  of  wondeiful  phenomena 
caused  by  sexual  selection  in  animal  life  ;  or,  finally,  of  the 
important  influence  exerted  by  love  on  human  Kfe  :  the  coa- 
lescence of  two  cells  is  everywhere  the  single,  original 
impelling  motive ;  everywhere  this  apparently  trivial  pro- 
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ceas  exerts  the  greatest  influence  on  the  development  of  the  ' 
most  varied  cireumatancns.  Wti  may,  indeed,  assert,  that  ' 
no  other  organic  process  can  be,  even  remotely,  compared  to 
this  in  extent  and  intensity  of  differentiating  effect.  For 
is  not  the  Semitic  myth  of  Eve,  who  seduced  Adam  to 
knowledge,  and  ia  not  the  old  Greek  legend  of  Paris  and 
Helen,  and  are  not  very  many  other  famous  fictions,  merely 
the  poetical  expression  of  the  immeasurable  influence,  -which 
love,  in  connection  with  "  sexual  selection,"  **  has  exerted, 
ever  since  the  differentiation  of  the  two  sexes,  on  the  pro- 
gress of  the  world's  history?  All  other  passions  that  agitate 
the  human  breast  are  in  their  combined  effects  far  less 
powerful  than  love,  which  inflames  the  senses  and  fools  the 
understanding,  On  the  one  hand,  we  gratefully  glorify  love 
as  the  source  of  the  most  splendid  creations  of  art ;  of  the 
noblest  productions  of  poetry,  of  plastic  art  and  of  music ; 
we  reverence  in  it  the  most  powerful  factor  in  human 
civilization,  the  basis  of  family  life,  and,  consequently,  of 
the  development  of  the  state.  On  the  other  hand,  we  fear 
in  it  the  devouring  flame  which  drives  the  unfortunate  to 
ruin,  and  which  has  caused  more  misery,  vice,  and  crime, 
than  all  the  other  evils  of  the  human  race  taken  together. 
So  wonderful  is  love,  and  so  immeasurahly  important  is  its 
influence  on  mental  life,  oa  the  most  varied  functions  of  the 
medullary  tube,  tliat  in  this  point,  more  than  in  any  other, 
"  supernatural "  causation  seems  to  mock  every  natural 
explanation.  And  yet,  notwiflistanding  all  this,  the  com- 
parative history  of  evolution  leads  us  back  very  clearly  and 
indubitably  to  the  oldest  and  simplest  source  of  love,  to 
the  elective  aSinity  of  two  differing  cells ;  the  aperm-ceU 
and  the  egg- cell 
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Just  as  the  lowest  Plant  Animals  exhibit  this  most 
Bimple  origin  of  the  complex  phenomena  of  reproduction, 
ao,  in  the  second  place,  they  reveal  the  highly  important 
fact,  that  the  earliest  and  most  primitive  sexual  relation 
was  hermaphroditism,  and  that  the  separation  of  the  Bfixes 
onginated  from  this  only  secondarily  (by  division  of  labour). 
Hermaphroditism  is  prevalent  in  lower  animals  of  the  most 
different  groups;  in  these,  each  single  individual,  when 
sexually  mature,  each  person,  cootaiuB  male  and  female 
sexual  cells,  and  is,  therefore,  capable  of  self-fertilization 
and  self-reproduction.  Thus,  not  only  in  the  lowest  Plant 
Animals  just  mentioned  (the  Gastiteads,  Chalt-sponges, 
and  many  Hydroid  Polyps)  do  we  find  egg-cells  and 
sperm-celia  united  in  one  and  the  same  person ;  but 
many  Worms  (for  example,  the  Ascidians,  Earth  Worms 
and  Leeches),  many  Snails  (the  common  garden  Snail),  and 
many  other  invertebrate  animals  are  also  hermaphrodite. 
All  the  earlier  invertebrate  ancestors  of  man,  from  the 
Oastneada  up  to  the  Chordonia,  must  also  have  been  her- 
maphrodite. So,  probably,  were  also  the  earliest  Skulled 
Animals  (Figa.  52-56,  e,  h,  vol.  i.  p.  25C).  One  extremely 
weighty  piece  of  evidence  of  this  ia  afforded  by  the  remark- 
able fact,  that  even  in  Vertebrates,  in  Man  as  well  as  other 
Vertebrates,  the  original  rudiment  of  the  sexual  organs  is 
hermaphrodite.  The  separation  of  the  sexes  (Gonocho- 
rism),  the  assignment  of  the  two  kinds  of  sexual  ceUs 
to  different  individuals,  originated  from  hermaphroditism 
only  in  the  farther  course  of  tribal  history.  At  first,  male 
and  female  individuals  differed  only  in  the  possession  of  the 
two  kinds  of  cells,  but  in  other  respects  were  exacitly  alike, 
as  is  now  the  case  in  the  Amphioxus  and  the  Cyclostoma 
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Not  until  a  later  period,  by  the  law  of  sexual  sel 
brilliantly  elucidated  by  Darwin,  were  developed  the 
called  "secondary  sexual  characters,"  that  is,  those 
ferences  in  the  male  and  female  sexes  which  are  exhibit 
not  in  the  sexnal  organs  themselves,  but  in  other  parts 
the  body  (for  example,  the  beard  of  the  man,  the  breast 
the  woman).* 

The  third  important  fact,  taught  us  by  the  lo-wer  PI 
Animals,  refers  to  the  earliest  origin  of  the  two  kinds 
sexual  cells.    For,  as  in  Gastrteads,  and  in  many  Sponges 
Hydroids,  in  which  we  meet  with  the  simplest  rudimei 
of  aesual  differentiation,  the  whole  body  consists  throiighout 
life  only  of  the  two  primary  germ-layers,  the  two  kinds  of 
sexual  cells  can,  therefore,  only  have  originated  from  cells 
of  the  two  primary  germ-layera.     This  simple  discovaiy  is 
of  extreme  importance,  because  the  question  of  the  first 
origin  of  the  egg-cella  as  well  as  of  the  sperm-ceJls  in  the 
higher  animals — and  especially    in  Vertebrates — presents 
unusual  difficulties.     In   these  animals  it  usually  appears 
as  if  the  sexual  cells  developed,  not  from  one  of  the  two 
primary,  but  from  one  of  the  four  secondaiy  germ-layera. 
If,  as   most  authors  assume,  they  do   originate  from 
middle-layer,  or  mesoderm,  the  fact  is  due  to  an  ontogenei 
heterotopism,  to  a  displacement  in  position.    (Cf.  vol  i.  p.  ll 
Unless  the  unjustifiable  and  paradoxical  assumption,  thai 
the  sexual  cells  are  of  entirely  different  origin  in  the  higher 
and  in  the  lower  animals,  is  accepted,  we  are  compelled  to 
derive  them  originally  (phylogenetically),  in  the  former  as 
the  latter,  from  one  of  the  two  primary  germ-layera    It  mi 
then  be  assumed  that  these  cells  of  the  skin- 
intestinal  layer,  which  must  be  regarded  as 
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progenitors  of  the  sperm-cella  and  of  the  egg-cells,  with- 
drew, during  the  separation  of  the  skin-fibroua  layer  from 
the  skin-sensoty  layer,  or  of  the  intestinal-fibrous  layer 
fi-om  the  intestinal-glandular  layer,  into  the  body-cavity 
coeliyma),  which  was  in  process  of  formation;  and  that 
they  thus  acquired  the  internal  position  between  the  two 
fibrous  layers,  which  appears  as  their  original  position, 
when  the  sesual  cells  first  become  distinct  in  the  vertebrate 
embryo.  Otherwise,  we  should  be  obliged  to  accept  the 
improbable  polyphyletic  hypothesis,  that  the  origin  of  the 
egg-cella  and  sperm-cells  is  different  in  the  higher  and  in 
the  lower  animals,  that  their  origin  in  the  former  ia  inde- 
pendent of  that  in  the  latter. 

If  we,  accordingly,  derive  the  two  kinds  of  sexual  cella 
from  the  two  primary  germ-layers  in  man  as  in  rU  other 
animals,  the  fai-ther  question  arises :  Did  the  female  egg- 
cells  and  the  male  sperm-cells  develop  from  both  primary 
geim-layera,  or  from  one  only  ?  and,  in  the  latter  case,  from 
which  of  the  two  t  This  important  and  interesting  question 
is  one  of  the  most  dilficult  and  obscure  problems  in  the 
history  of  evolution,  and,  up  to  the  present  moment,  no  full 
and  clear  solution  has  been  attained.  On  the  contrary, 
the  most  opposite  answers  are  given  to  it  even  yet  by 
naturalists  of  note.  Among  the  various  posaihle  solutions 
only  two  have  been  generally  considered.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  both  kinds  of  sexual  cells  originally  de- 
veloped from  the  same  primary  geiia-Iayer,  either  from  the 
skin-layer  or  the  intestinal  layer ;  but  almost  as  many  and 
as  able  observers  have  accepted  the  one  as  the  origin  as 
the  other.  Quite  recently  the  Belgian  naturalist,  Eduard 
van  Bencden,  has  asserted,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  egg-colla 
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originate  from  tlie  intestinal  layer,  the  sperm-cells  from  tti« 
skin-layer,'^*  In  Gastrseada,  Sponges,  and  Hydro-medusie 
tbia  appears  really  to  be  the  case.  The  development  of  the 
Bexual  differences,  which  is  ao  rich  in  results,  must,  ac- 
cordingly, have  commenced  even  during  the  differentiation 
of  the  two  primary  germ-layera  in  the  simplest  and  lowest 
Plant  Animala ;  the  cKodenu  would  be  the  mala  germ-layer, 
the  entoderm,  the  female.  If  this  discovery  of  Van  Beneden 
is  established  and  proves  to  be  a  universal  law,  Biology  will 
gain  a  most  pregnant  advance ;  for  not  only  would  all  the 
contradictory  empiric  explanations  be  answered,  but  a  new 
path  would  be  opened  for  philosophic  reflection  on  one  of 
the  most  important  of  biogenetic  processes. 

If  we  now  trace  the  Phylogeny  of  the  sexual  organs 
in  our  earliest  Metazoic  ancestors  further,  as  it  is  indicated, 
at  the  present  time,  in  the   Comparative  Anatomy  and 
Ontogeny   of  the  lowest  Worms  and  Plant  Animals,   we 
note,  as  the  first  advance,  the  accumulation  of  the  cells  of 
both  sexes  into  definite  groups.     While  in  Sponges  and 
tJie  lowest  Hydra-Polyps  single  scattered  cells  separate  from 
the  cell-layers  of  the  two  primary  germ-layers,  and  become 
isolated  and  free  sexual  cells,  in  the  higher  Plant  Aoii 
and  Worms  we  find  these  same  cells  associated  and 
lected  into  groups   of   aggregate  cells,  which  are,  he. 
forward,  called  "  sexual  glands,"  or  "  germ-glands  "  {gonadea)} 
It  is  only  now  that  we  can  speak  of  sexual  organs  in  the 
morphological  sense.     The   female  germ-glands  which, 
such,  in   their  simplest  form  constitute  a  mass 
genoua  egg-cella,  are  the  ovaries  {ovaria,  or  oophora;  Fi 
211,  6,  p.  19S).     The   male   germ-glands,  which   in  thi 
primitive  form  also  consist  merely  of  a  mass  of 
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are  tlifi  testes  (testiculi,  or  orchides;  Fig.  211,  h).  We  find 
the  ovaries  and  testes  in  tbis  earliest  and  simplest  shape 
not  only  in  many  Worma  {Annelida)  and  Plant  Animals, 
but  also  in  the  lowest  Vertebrates,  in  the  Skull-less  Animals 
(4erarti«,),  In  the  anatomy  of  the  Amphioxus  we  found  the 
ovaries  of  the  female  and  the  testes  of  the  male  consisting 
of  twenty  to  thirty  elliptic  or  roundly  four-cornered  simple 
saca,  of  small  size,  attached  to  the  inside  of  the  gill-cavity 
on  each  side  of  the  intestine.     (Cf.  vol.  i,  p.  425.) 

Only  a  single  pair  of  germ-gJanda,  lying  far  down  in  the 
floor  of  the  body-cavity  (Fig.  316,  g),  exist  in  all  Skulled 
Animals  (Craniota).  The  first  traces  of  these  appear  in  the 
ccelom-epithelium.  Probably,  in  this  case  also,  the  male 
sperm-cells  originate  from  the  skin-layer,  the  female  egg- 
cells,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  intestinal  layer,  The  earliest 
traces  are  visible  in  the  embryo  at  the  point  where  the 
skin-librcius  layer  and  the  intestinal -fibrous  layer  meet  in 
the  middle  plate  (mesentery-plate)  (Fig.  318,  mp,  p.  408). 
At  this  very  important  point  in  the  ccelom-waJl,  where  the 
endoccelai'  (or  visceiul  ccelom-epithelium)  merges  into  the 
exoccelar  (or  parietal  ccelom-epithelium),  in  the  embryo  of 
Man  and  the  other  Skulled  Animals  a  small  aggregation  of 
cells  becomes  visible,  at  a  very  early  period,  and  this,  accord- 
ing to  Waldeyer,^""  we  may  call  the  "  germ-epithehum,"  oi 
(coiTespoading  with  the  other  plate-shaped  rudiments  of 
organs)  the  sexual  plate  (Fig.  316,  J/;  Plate  IV.  Fig.  5,A).  The 
cells  of  this  gorm-plate,  or  sexual  plate  (lamella  nextuilis)  aie 
essentially  distinguished  by  their  cylindrical  foim  and  by 
their  chemical  constitution  from  the  other  cells  of  the 
ccelom ;  they  are  of  quite  ditierent  significance  from  the  tiat 
cells   of   the  "  serous    cu3lom-epithelium "  which   line   the 
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r.^mainiler  of  the  boJy-cavity  {ccpJonia.).     Of  these  latter— 
the   truts  cuelom-eells — those    which  invest    the    intestin*!  i 
tube  and  the  ineaentery  ("  cTtdaccelar ")  originate  from  the  I 
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Ftg,  31G  — TrHnarerae  Rectiun    Lhruui^h  tlie  pelrie  reanim  and  the  bind 

Ihnlw  of  an  mnbrju  Cbick  in  the  Fuiinb  day  (if  incubatiun,  eiilur);eti  abuOt 

40  timsB;    h,  liorn.ptfUe  I    lu,  nieriollary   tube  j    n,  canal  of  the  med  allar;- 

■  tube;  V,  primitive  kidneys;  z,  nutochurd i  e,  hind  limba ;  b,  atluDtuiB  caiml 

'enCnU  wall;    I,  aorta;    u,  cardinal  veiDH ;    a,  iDtettine;    d,  inCestiiutl- 

1  gtandulac  layer;  /,  iotegtinBl-tibruiis  layer;   g.  gcrni-epilbeliaru  ;    r,  dorKll 

iDBOlcB;  d,  body-eaTitj,  or  Coelom.     (After  Waldeyer.) 

I   intestinal -fibrous  layer  (in  Fig.  5,  Plate  IV.,  coloured  i 
'   thtrae  which  line  the  inner  surface  of  the  external  wall  I 
the  abdomen  ("  exocwlar  ")  are,  on  the  contraiy,  the  produi 
of  the  skin-fibrous  layer  (colonized  blue  in  Fig.  5,  Plate  IV^W 
but  the  sexual  cells  which  make  their  appearance  at  tU 
boundary  line  between  the  two  forma  of  cn-lora-cells,  t 
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which  insert  themselves,  to  a  certain  extent,  between  the 
eiidoccelar  and  the  exoccelar,  there  forming  tlie  germ- 
plafce,  cannot  be  refeiTcd  either  to  the  intestinal -fibrous 
layer  01  to  the  skin-fibrous  layer,  but  directly  to  the  two 
primary  genn-layers;  for  there  are  important  grounds  for 
supposing  that  even  the  first  rudiment  of  the  sexual  plate  ia, 
probably,  hermaphroditic,  and  that  this  "  sexual  epithelium  " 
(visible,  in  Man  and  all  other  Vertebrates,  between  the  exo- 
coelar  and  the  endoccelar)  represents  a  primseval  and  simple 
hermaphrodite  gland.  (Cf.  vol.  L  p.  25G,  Figs.  52-56,  e,  h.) 
The  inner  half  of  this,  in  contact  with  the  intestinal-fibroua 
^yer,  which  is  deidved  from  the  intestinal -glandular  layer, 
would  be  the  i-udiment  of  the  ovary;  its  outer  half,  in 
contact  with  the  skin-fibrous  layer,  which  originates  fi-om 
the  intestinal -glandular  layer,  would  be  the  rudiment  of  the 
testes.     This  is,  of  course,  only  conjectural 

We  ought,  accordingly,  to  distinguish  two  difierent 
sexual  plates  or  germ-epithelia ;  the  female  sexual  plat«,  a 
product  of  the  intestinal  layer,  which  gives  rise  to  the 
ovaiy-epitlielinm — the  mother  ceils  of  the  ova  ("  ovary- 
plate  ") ;  and  the  male  sexual  plate,  lying  externally  over  the 
former,  and  which  is  a  product  of  the  skin-layer,  from  which 
originates  the  testcs-epithehum — the  mother  cells  of  the 
sperm-threails  ("  testos-plate ") ;  but  even  the  first  recog- 
nizable rudiments  of  the  two  sexual  plates  appear,  indeed, 
ao  intimately  associated  in  the  human  embryo  and  in  th(Be 
of  the  higher  Vertebrates,  that  hitherto  they  have  been  re- 
garded as  a  single,  undifferentiated,  common  rudiment  of  an 
organ  ;  and  it  is  still  possible  that  the  two  kinds  of  sexual 
glands  arise  by  secondaiy  differentiation  from  a  common 
rudimont. 
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Tboogb  we  tnust  recognize  the  formation  of  tlie  two 
kindi  of  aexval  edl^  and  in  their  uniun  at  fertilization  it 
tW  oa*  nBDoUal  act  af  sexual  rcprodaction,  yet,  in  the  gnA 
mtij-xily   df  animab,  oUicr  Df^gans  exist  which  also 
[*it  IB  Hx  art  (tf  fertilization.    The  most  importantj 
Umm  aMOwiary  aenuJ  organs  are  the  exit-ducts  w1 
iMiin  to  'WH'<"t4  tbe  mature  sexual  cells  out  of  the  bodv,   j 
•b4  Bcxt  to  t^ese;  the  copulative  organs,  which  transmit   i 
Un  ftrtiliiutg  spenn  frou  tbe  male  peraoa  to  the  female,   . 
u  vhklt  the  (^:gs  are  ntnated.    These  latter  organs  eiist   | 
only  IB  tKe  liigber  animala  of  various  tribes,  and  are  far  less   | 
«iiMr  distributed  than  the  exit-ducts.    Even  these  latter.   I 
bovevw,  are  oqIt  of  secondary  fonnatiun,  and  are  wanting   1 
in  many  aniroab  of  the  lower  groups.     In  these,  as  a  rule, 
tKe  nwUnrs  sexual  cells  are  simply  ejected  from  the  body. 
In  aoiu*  tm»»  they  pais   out  directly  Uirough   the  outer 
•kin-ci:i>-i.>ring  (as  in  the  Hydra  and    many   of    the   Hy- 
tli\^di.'«t ;   in  other  cases,    they  enter  the  stomach-cavity, 
and  aw  ejected  throt^h  the  mouth-opening  (in  Gastneads, 
Spoi^eSt  and  oUmt  Hydroid  Polypes  and  Coral  Animals) ; 
ia    y»%    other    cases,    they    enter    the    body-cavity    and 
f»m  trat  throng  a  special  aperture   in  the  ventral  wall 
(jaonw  trf»itati«).    The  latter  is  the  case  in  many   Worms 
wd   ©Nvn   in  •  few  lower  Vertebrates   (Cyeloetoma  and 
a  fitw  Fishes),     These   indicate   the   earliest  condition  ol 
kliia   mtttter  as   it  was   in   our  ancestore.     On  the   other 
hand,  in  all  higher,  and   moat  lower  Vertebrates  (aa  also 
in   most  higher   Invertobrates)    special   tube-shaped   exit- 
ducts  from  the  sexual  cells,  or  sej:ual  ducta   (gonophori), 
ix'si-nt  in  both  sexes.     In  tbe  female  these  convey  the 
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egg-oella  out  from  the  ovaiies,  and  hence  they  have  ] 
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called  egg-ducte  (ovidiictua,  or  (uJce  fallopicB}.  In  the 
mal«  sex  these  tubes  convey  the  speiin-cells  from  the  testes, 
and  hence  they  are  called  eperm-ducts  (apcrmaductus,  or 
vasa  deferentia). 

The  oiiginal,  genetic  condition  of  these  two  ontleta 
is  exactly  the  same  in  Man  as  in  all  higher  Vertehrates, 
while  in  moat  Invertebrates  it  is  entirely  different ;  for 
while  in  the  latter  the  sexual  ducts  develop  directly  from 
the  sexual  glands,  or  from  the  external  skin,  or  from  the  in- 
testinal canal,  in  Vertebrates  an  organ-system  is  employed 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  sexual  products ;  one  which  origin- 
ally had  a  very  diflerent  signiticance  and  function— the 
kidney  system,  or  urinary  organs.  The  original,  primary  (unc- 
tion of  these  organs  is  simply  to  eliminate  useless  matter 
from  the  body  in  a  liquid  form.  Tlie  liquid  product  of  this 
secretion  is  called  the  urine,  and  is  discliarged  either  directly 
through  the  external  akin,  or  through  the  last  section  of  the 
intestine.  The  tube-shaped  "  ui-inary  duets  "  only  seeond- 
ai'ily  absorb  the  sexual  products  also  and  convey  them  out; 
they  thus  become  "  urogenital  ducts  "  {ductus  urogewUaks). 
This  remarkable  secondary  combination  of  the  urinary  and 
the  sexual  organs  into  a  common  "  urogenital  apparatus,"  or 
"urogenital  system,"  is  highSy  characteristic  of  the  higher 
Vertebrates.  In  the  lowest  of  these  it  ia,  however,  wanting, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  found  in  the  higher  Ringed 
"Worms  {Aimdida),  To  estimate  this  rightly,  we  must  firet 
glance  at  the  comparative  economy  of  the  urinary  organs 
as  a  whole. 

The  kidney  system  or  urinary  system  (systefma  uro- 
poeticum)  is  one  of  ihe  earliest  and  most  impoitant  organ- 
sj'stems  in  the  differentiated  animal  body,  as  ha^  already 
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been  incidentally  mentioned  (Cf.  Chapter  XVII.)  It  u 
found  almost  universally  distributed,  not  only  in  tlie  hi^hvc  \ 
Rjiimal  tribes,  but  even  in  tlie  more  primitive  Worm  trihe.  I 
Among  the  latter  it  even  occurs  in  the  lowest  and  most  . 
imperfect  known  Worms — tlic  Flat  Wonns  (FlatftdmiTitkes) 
(Fig.  IS-t,  nc,  p.  SO).  Altliough  these  accelomatoua  Woruii 
have  no  body-cavity,  no  blood,  no  vascular  system,  they 
always  have  a  kidney  system.  It  consists  of  a  pair  uf 
simple  or  of  branched  canals,  lined  by  a  layer  of  cells,  which 
absorb  useless  juices  from  the  tissues  and  discharge  thorn 
through  an  external  skin-opening  (Fig,  184,  nm).  Nol 
only  the  free-living  Gliding  Worms  (Turbellaria),  but  also 
the  parasitic  Sucking  Worms  (Trematod't),  and  even  the 
still  more  degraded  Tape  Worms,  which,  in  consequeDce 
of  their  parasitic  habit  of  life,  have  lost  their  intestinal 
canal,  are  all  provided  with  these  "  kidney  canals  "  or  primi- 
tive kidneys.  Usually  these  canals  in  the  Worms  are  called 
excretory  organs,  and  in  former  times  they  used  to  be  called 
water-vessels.  Phylogenetically  they  must  be  regarded  as 
highly-developed  pouch-bke  skin-glands  resembling  the 
sweat-glands  of  Mammals,  and,  like  these,  developed  from 
the  skin-sensory  layer,    (Cf,  Fig.  210,  n,  p.  108,  and  Fig,  21^ 

p.  202.) 

While  in  these  lowest  unsegmented  Worms  only  a  sin^ 
pair  of  kidney  ducts  is  present,  in  the  higher  segmentecl  '* 
Worms  these  ducts  exist  in  greater  numbers.  In  Ringed 
Worms  (Annelida),  in  which  the  body  is  composed  of  a 
great  number  of  segments,  or  metamera,  a  pair  of  these 
primitive  kidneys  (hence  known  as  segmental  organs,  or 
canals)  exists  in  each  separate  segment.  In  this  case,  i 
the  canals  are  very  simple  tubes,  which,  on  account  of  thti 
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coUed  or  looped  form,  are  called  "  coiled  canals."  To  the 
primary,  external  aperture  in  the  outer  akin,  originally  ■ 
alone  present,  a  secondary,  internal  aperture  into  the  body- 
cavity  (ccelovia)  is  dow  added.  This  opening  ia  provided 
with  vibratory  cilia,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  absorb  the 
aecretional  juices  from  the  body-cavity  and  to  discharge 
them  fi'om  the  body.  Now  in  these  Worms  alao  the  sexual 
cells,  which  devdop  in  the  simplest  form  upon  the  inner 
surface  of  the  abdominal  wall,  pass,  when  mature,  into  the 
ccelom,  are  drawn  into  the  internal,  funnel-shaped  ciliated 
openings  of  the  kidney  canals,  and  are  carried  out  of  the 
body  with  the  urine.  Thus  tlie  urine-forming  "coiled 
canals,"  or  "primitive  kidneys,"  serve,  in  the  female  Ringed 
Worms,  as  " oviducts,"  and,  in  the  male,  as  "sperm-ducts." 

It  would  of  course  be  most  interesting  to  know  the 
condition,  on  this  point,  of  the  Amphioxua,  wliich,  standing 
midway  between  Worms  and  Vertebrates,  affords  us  so 
much  valuable  information.  Unfortunately  tins  animal, 
for  the  present,  affords  no  solution  of  this  matter.  At 
present  we  know  nolbing  certainly  as  to  the  relation 
between  the  urinary  aud  the  sexual  organs  of  the  Amphi- 
oxus.  Some  zoologists  assert  that  this  animal  has  no 
kidneys ;  others  regard  the  two  long  "  side  canals "  as 
atrophied  primitive  kidney  ducts  (Fig.  1.52,  S,  vol.  i.  p.  423) ; 
yet  others  consider  certain  glandular  epidermis-swellings  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  gill-cavity  to  be  rudimentary  kidneys. 
Moat  probably,  a  great  reversion  has  affected  the  original 
primitive  kidney  canals  in  the  Amphio.vus,  amounting  per- 
haps to  their  entire  phylogenetic  loss. 

Very  interesting  inferences  may  be  drawn  from  the 
Vertebrates  of  the  next  stage — the  Monorbina,  or  Cyelus- 
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toma.  Although  both  orders  of  this  class — the  Myxinoides 
as  well  aa  the  Petromyzontes — possess  developed,  mine- 
Bscreting  kidneys,  these  organs  do  not  in  this  case  serve  to 
carry  away  the  sexual  cells.  These  cells  pass  directly  from 
the  gerai-glands  into  the  ccelom,  and  are  diacharged  through 
a  posterior  aperture  in  the  abdomen.  The  condition  of  the 
primitive  kidneys  in  these  is,  however,  very  interesting,  ami 
throws  light  on  the  complex  kidney 
structure  of  the  higher  Vertebrates. 
In  the  first  place,  in  the  Myxi- 
noides  (Bdellostoma)  we  find 
tube,  the  primitive  kidney  dm 
(prot-wreter.  Fig.  317,  a),  on  ei 
side.  This  opens  internally  into 
the  coslom  through  a  ciliated  funnel- 
shaped  aperture  (as  in  Ringed 
Worms) ;  it  opens  externally  through 
an  opening  in  the  outer  skin.  A 
great  nnnibor  of  small  hoi-izoni 
tubes  ("  stiginentai  canals,"  or  pri 
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FlQ.  317.— A.  Portion  of  kidney  of 
lostnma:  O,  primitive  klonoy  duct  (prcta- 
reter);  b,  Begmsntal  canale,  or  priniitivs 
nrine  cauttlu    (tubuli   ■ariw'ferf) ;    c,  kidnej. 


)nts^^ 


a  of  tbe  a: 


},  mnch  enlarged  : 


artery;  e,  retreating  arterj.    (ArtetJoha 


tive    urine   tuhes)   open  on  its  inner  side.     Each  of  thei 
terminates    in  a  blind,   vesicular  capsule  (c)   enclosing  I 
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knot  of  hlood-vessela  {glomerulus,  an  arterial  net,  Fig. 
317, -B,c).  Afferent  arterial  branchea  (yasa  afferentia)  con- 
vey ai'terial  blood  into  the  coiled  branches  of  the  "glome- 
ruZws"  (d),  and  efferent  arterial  branches  (vasa  efferentia) 
again  carry  it  out  of  the  glomerulus  (e). 

In  Piiiiiitive  Fishes  (Selaokii)  also  there  is  a  longitudi- 
nal series  of  segmental  canala,  which  open  outwardly  in 
the  primitive  kidney  ducts.  The  segmental  canals  (a  pair 
in  each  metameron  of  the  central  part  of  the  body)  open,  in 
this  case,  freely  into  the  body-cavity,  through  a  ciliated 
funnel  (as  in  Ringed  Worms,  or  Annelids).  A  part  of  this 
organ  forms  a  compact  primitive  kidney,  while  the  rest  is 
employed  in  the  formation  of  the  sexual  organs. 

The  primitive  kidney  in  the  embryo  of  Man  and  in  that 
of  all  other  Skulled  Animals  (Craniota)  is  first  formed  in 
the  same  simple  shape  which  persists  throughout  life  in 
Myxinoides,  and  partly  in  Selachii,  We  found  this  primi- 
tive organ  in  the  human  embryo  at  that  early  period  just 
succeeding  the  separation  in  the  skin-sensory  layer,  of  the 
medullary  tube  from  the  horn-plate,  and  the  differentiation, 
in  the  skin-fibrous  layer,  of  the  notochord,  the  primitive 
vertebral  plate,  and  the  skin-muscle  plate.  As  the  first 
rudiment  of  the  primordial  kidneys,  a  long  thin,  thread-like 
string  of  cells,  which  is  soon  hollowed  out  into  a  canal, 
appears  in  tliis  case,  on  each  side,  immediately  below  the 
horn-plate ;  this  extends  in  a  straight  line  from  front  to 
back,  and  is  plainly  seen  in  the  cross  section  of  the  embryo 
(Fig.  318)  in  its  original  position  in  the  space  between  the 
hom-plate  (/t),  the  primitive  vertebnB  (uw),  and  tlie  skin- 
muscle  plate  {hpl).  The  first  origin  of  this  primitive 
kidney  duct  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute,  some  ontogeuists 
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ret'eiring  it  to  the  hwrn-plate,  others  to  the  primitive  va- 

tebral  plate,  and  yet  uthera  to  the  skiii-nmacle  plate.     Pro- 

batly  ita  earliest  (phylogenetic)  origin  is  to  be  found  in  llie 

■iBk in-sensory  layer ;    but  it  very  soon  units  its  superficial 
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Fig,  318.— Ti-anaverse  section  tlironah  tlie  embryo  of  a  Chick,  na  th* 
seoimd  day  uf  inL-ubaLiim  :  ^i,  bom-plaUi ;  m,  medullary  tube ;  »Hg,  priinJtiTS 
kidney  dact ;  eh,  iU)tiK:tiurd ;  vio,  primitive  Tuctebnil  curd ;  kpJ,  Am- 
fibrons  layer ;  d^,  inleBtinBl-Gbrons  layer  j  mp,  meseotary-plute,  or  middle 
plate  (poiat  uf  attachnienC  of  the  two  flbroas  layers) ;  sp,  body-carily 
('ffifomo);  an,  piimitive  aorta;  dd,  iutetitlnal-gluadular  layer.  (A-ftrr 
Komker.) 

position,  passes  inward,  between  the  primitive  vertebra! 
plates  and  the  side  plates,  and  finally  lies  upon  the  inner 
surface  of  the  body-cavity.  (Cf.  Figs.  66-69,  u,  vol.  i.  p.  277, 
and  Fig8.  S)5-98,  p.310;  also  Plate  IV.  Figs.  3-G,  u.)  While 
the  primitive  kidney  duct  is  thus  making  its  way  inward, 
on  its  inner  and  under  aide  appear  a  large  number  of  small 
horizontal  tubes  (Fig.  319,  n'),  exactly  corresponding  to  the 
segmental  canals  of  the  Mysinoidea  (Fig.  317,  h).  Like  the 
latter,  these  are,  probably,  originally  protuberances  of  the 
primitive  kidney  ducta  (Fig.  316,  ti).  At  the  blind,  inner 
end  of  each  of  the  primitive  urinary  tubes  an  arterial 
^omerulus  ia  fonned,  which  growa  into  this  blind  end 
rfrom  within,  forming  a  "vascular  coil."  The  glomerulus 
a  certain  extent  expands  the  bladder-like  blind  end 
he  small  urinary  tubes.    As  the  primitive  urinary  tubes. 
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which  are,  at  first,  very  short,  grow  longer  and  broader, 
each  of  the  two  primitive  kidneys  assumes  the  form  of  a 
semi-pinnate  leaf  (Fig.  320).     The  ui-inary  tubes  (a)  repre- 
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ciirered  bj  Iha  intoatiDBl  layer  of  tlie  jelk-aoo,  wUicli  bas  been  torn  aw&y, 
and  thrown  baok  in  frout  in  order  to  show  the  primitive  kidney  dncta  with 
tlie  primitive  kidney  tubes  (a):  f),  primitive  veitelinci  c,  dorml  Dicdolla 
d,  paassKO  into  the  pelvic  intestinal  cavity.    (After  Biachoff.) 

Pio.  320,— Primitive  kidney  of  a  liumnn  embryo :  ii,  the  nrine-tabea  of 
the  primitive  kidney;  vi,  Wolffian  dnctj  i«',  nppef  end  of  the  Intter  (Mor- 
BBgni'g  hydatid)  i  m,  Miillai-ion  dnot  j  m',  npper  end  o!  the  liitter  (FtbUopioo 
hydatid)  ;  g,  herniapiiiMdiEO  gland.      (After  Kubclt.) 


sent  the  tissue  and  the  primitive  kidney  duct  (iv)  the 
mid-rib.  On  the  inner  margin  of  the  primitive  kidney  the 
rudiment   of    the    hermaphrodite    sexual     gland     already 
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appears  as  a  lx>Jy  of  considerable  size.     The  posterior  end    f 
i 


I  appears  as  a  lx>Jy  of  considerable  size.  The  posterior  end 
L  of  fcLe  primitive  kidney  duct  opens  into  the  lower  extremity 
I  of  the  last  section  of  tlie  rectum,  so  that  this  organ  becomes 
t  cloaca.  But  this  opening  of  the  primitive  kidney  duct 
i  into  the  intestinal  canal  must  be  regarded,  phylogeneticallj, 
as  a  secondary  condition.  Originally,  as  is  indicated  clearly 
in  the  Cyclostoma,  they  issued  through  the  external  abdc 
minal  skin,  quite  independently  of  the  intestinal  canal,  thus' 
proving  their  early  phylogenetic  origin  from  th^  hom-plate, 
aa  outer  skin  glands. 

While  in  the  Mysinoidcs  the  pitraitive  kidneys  per- 
manently retain  this  simple  form,  as  they  do  partially  in 
Primitive  Fishes  {Selachii),  in  all  other  Craniota  it  appears 
only  temporally  in  tlie  embryo,  as  the  ontogenetic  repro- 
duction of  the  primordial  phylogenetic  condition.  In  these 
Skulled  Animals  the  primitive  kidney,  by  vigorous  growth, 
'  increases  in  length,  and  by  the  increase  in  number  and  the 
I  coiling  of  the  urinary  tubes,  very  soon  assumes  the  form  of 
"  a  large  compact  gland,  of  oblong,  oval,  or  spindle-shaped 
form,  which  extends  longitudinally  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  body-cavity  (oceloma)  of  tlie  embryo  (Figa.  1 23,  m, 
I2i,m,  vol  i,  p.  370).  In  this  case,  it  lies  near  the  middle  line, 
directly  under  the  primitive  vertebral  column,  and  extendn 
from  the  region  of  the  heart  to  the  cloaca.  The  right  and 
left  primitive  kidneys  lie  parallel  and  close  together,,  being 
separated  only  by  the  mesentery,  that  narrow,  thin  lamella 
which  connects  the  central  intestine  with  the  lower  surface 
of  the  piimitive  vertebral  column.  The  excretory  duct  of 
each  primitive  kidney,  the  protureter,  traverses  the  lower 
and  outer  side  of  the  gland  in  a  posterior  direction,  and 
I  opens  into  the  cloaca,  close  to  the  root  of  the  allontois ;  at 
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a  later  period,  it  opens  into  the  allantuia  itself  (Fig.  136,  o, 
vol.  i.  p.  381). 

The  primitive  kidney  (primordial  kidney)  in  the  embryo 
of  Amiiiota  waa  formerly  called  the  "  Wolffian  body,"  also 
the  "  Okenian  body,"  In  all  cases  it  acta  for  a  time  as  a 
true  kidney,  draining  and  secreting  the  useless  fluids  of  the 
embryonic  body,  and  discharging  them  into  the  cloaca  and 
then  into  the  allantois.  The  "primitive  urine  "  collects  in 
the  latter  organ,  and  hence  the  ailantoia  in  the  embryo  of 
man  and  of  the  other  Amniota  acta  aa  a  real  urinary  bladder, 
vT  "primitive  urinary  sacj"  yet  it  is  in  no  way  geneti- 
cally connected  with  the  primitive  kidneys,  but  is  rather, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  a  pouch-like  protuberance  of  the  an- 
terior wall  of  the  teiminal  intestine  (Fig.  135,  u,  vol.  i,  p.  380), 
The  allantois  is,  therefore,  a  product  of  the  intestinal  layer, 
while  the  primitive  kidneys  are  a  product  of  the  skin- 
layer,  Phylogenetieally  we  must  conceive  that  the  allan- 
tois originated  as  a  pouch-shaped  protuberance  of  the 
cloacal  wall  resulting  from  the  distension  caused  by  the 
collection  in  the  cloaca  of  the  primitive  urine  secreted 
by  the  primordial  kidneys.  It  is,  originally,  a  blind  sac 
belonging  to  the  rectum  (Plate  V.  Fig.  15,  hb).  The  true 
urinary  bladder  of  Vertebrates,  evidently,  first  appeared  in 
Bipneusta  (in  the  Lepidosiren),  and  was  thence  transmitter], 
first  to  the  Ampliibia,  and  then  to  the  Amniota.  In  the 
embryo  of  the  latter  it  protrudes  far  out  of  tlie  yet  unclosed 
abdominal  wall.  Many  Fishes,  indeed,  also  poss^a  a  so- 
called  ni-inary  bladder.  But  this  is  merely  a  local  disten- 
sion in  the  lower  section  of  the  primitive  kidney  ducts, 
and  hence,  both  in  origin  and  in  constitution,  is  essentially 
distinct  from  the  true  urinary  bladder.    The  two  structures 
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are  only  pliyainlugically  comparable;  they  are,  thsTefin^ 
aiialopious,  as  having  the  same  function;  morpholoo-jcallv, 
however,  they  are  not  to  be  compared,  or  are  not  homo- 
logous,'* The  falae  urinary  bladder  in  Fishes  ia  a  pro- 
duct of  the  primitive  kidney  duct,  therefore  of  the  skin- 
layer;  the  true  urinary  bladder  in  Dipneusta,  Amphi- 
bia, and  Amniota  ia,  on  tlie  contraiy,  a  blind-sac  of  the 
terminal  intestine,  and  hence  a  product  of  the  intestino! 
layer. 

In  al!  low  Skulled  Animals  (Cranlota),  without  amnion 
(in  Cyclostoma,  Fishes,  Dipneusta,  and  Amphibia),  the 
urinary  organs  remain  in  an  infei'ior  stage  of  development, 
in  30  far  a,«  the  primitive  kidneys  (protonephra),  though 
much  modified,  here  act  permanently  as  urine-secreting 
glands.  In  the  three  higher  vertebrate  classes,  included  in 
the  terra  Amnion  Animals,  on  the  contrary,  tiiis  ia  the  case 
only  for  a  short  period  during  early  embryonic  life.  The 
permanent,  or  secondary  kidneys  {renes,  or  inetanephra), 
which  are  peculiar  to  these  three  classes,  are  very  early 
developed.  These  originate,  not  (as  was  long  believed,  on 
the  authority  of  Remak)  as  entirely  new,  independent 
glands  of  the  intestinal  tube,  but  from  the  posterior  section 
of  the  primitive  kidney  duct  (protareter).  From  the  latter, 
near  where  it  opens  into  the  cloaca,  a  simple  pouch — the 
secondary  kidney  duct- -grows  out,  and  this  increases  con- 
siderably iu  length  forwards;  from  the  blind,  upper,  oi 
anterior  portion  of  this  the  permanent  kidney  originates, 
precisely  as  the  primitive  kiilney  originates  from  the  pri- 
mitive kidney  duet.  The  secondary  kidney  duct  gives  rise 
to  a  number  of  small  blind  tulies— the  secondary  urinary 
tubes  —  and    the    blind    capsule-shaped    ends    of    these 
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are  occupied  by  vascular  coils  (glomeruli).  The  fuitliei* 
growth  of  these  tubes  results  in  the  compact  secondary 
kidney,  which,  in  Man  and  most  liigber  Mammals,  acquires 
the  well-known  bean-like  form ;  in  the  lower  Mammalia, 
in  Birds  and  in  Reptiles,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  aeparated 
into  several  lobes.  The  lower,  or  posterior  part  of  the 
pemianent  kidney  duct  retains  the  fonn  of  a  simple  canal, 
widens,  and  thus  forms  the  permanent  urine  duet  (v/reter). 
At  first  this  canal,  yet  united  with  the  last  section  of  the 
primitive  kidney  duct,  discharges  into  the  cloaca;  at  a 
later  period,  it  separates  from  the  primitive  kidney  duct, 
and  yet  later  from  the  rectum,  and  then  it  discharges  into 
the  permanent  urinary  bladder  (vesica  urinaria).  The 
latter  originates  from  the  posterior,  or  lower  part  of  the 
stalk  of  the  allantois  (ui'ackue),  which  widens  and  becomes 
spindle-shaped  before  opening  into  the  cloaca.  The  anteiior, 
or  upper  part  of  the  allantois -stalk,  which  passes  in  the 
abdominal  wall  of  the  embryo  to  the  navel,  afterwards 
disappears,  a  useless  cord-shaped  remnant  alone  remaining 
as  a  rudimentary  organ :  this  is  the  single  urinary-bladder 
navel-cord  (Ugamentvm.  vesico-v/mbilicale  viedium).  On 
the  right  and  left  of  this,  in  the  adult  Man,  there  ai-e  two 
other  rudimentary  organs :  the  lateral  urinary -bladder  navel- 
cords  (UgaTitenia  veslco-umbilicalia  lateralia).  These  aie 
Uie  obsolete  cord-like  remnant  of  the  former  navel-arteries 
{artericB  wm^Alicahs,  vol.  i.  p.  400;  Fig.  326,  a). 

Although  in  Man,  as  in  all  other  Amnion  Animals,  the 
primiti\'e  kidneys  are  thus  very  eaily  displaced  by  the 
secondary  kidneys,  and  although  the  latter  alone  afterwards 
act  as  urinary  organs,  tile  former  are  not,  however,  alto- 
gether discarded.  Indeed,  the  primitive  kidney  ducts  aei]uire 
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a  high  physiological  significance,  as  they  modify  into  i 
ctvtury  <lu<:to  uf  the  soxual  glanila.  In  all  Atnphirhhv 
Gnnlliostomi — thorofore  in  all  Vertehrates  from  FisLuj 
to  Man — at  a  very  early  period,  a  second  similar 
ikppoars  in  the  embryo  at  the  side  of  each  primitive  kit 
ilucL  Tliis  canal  is  commonly  called,  after  its  discoi 
Johannes  MiiUer,  "Miiller's  duct"  (duciiia  Miilleri).  yihilt  I 
the  earlier,  primitive  kidney  duct  is  distinguished  as  th*  \ 
■' Wolliian  duct"  {ductua  Wol£ii).  The  actual  origin  of 
Miiller's  duct  is  still  undetermined;  Comparative  Ajiatom; 
and  Ontogeny  seem,  however,  to  inilicate  that  it  proceeds 
by  differentiation  from  the  Wolffian  duct.  It  is,  probably, 
most  coiTect  to  say,  that  the  original  (primary)  primttivfi 
kidney  duct  breaks  up  hy  diti'erentiation  (or  fission)  into 
two  secondary,  similar  ducts;   these  are  the  WoIiEan  and 


y 


fM.331. — pi^itiva  ktdnevs  and  mdimenta  or  thp  sexnal  organs.   J  uul 

jl  AAphibi*  (Pnifl  Uri  w)  j  A,  ewlior,  B,  later  oaDdition.     C,  of  D  Mam- 

~      ~     «  of  Oi)  I  It,  liriiuiCiTe  kidnej^ ;  k,  miiikI  glnnds  (mdimeutB  of 

tiM  primMJ-  primitivB  kidne;    duct  (uff  in    Fig,  A) 

M  (in  K  »nd  C)  into  the  two  aeoondar;  primitive  kidne7  doou  j  tbe 

,  d<i«t(ai)  md  '''^  Wiilfli"o  dqct  (tin*),  which  onite  behind  inlom 

^witiaMrd  t»>l  1.  gnanOMd  uf  Uw  iffimilire  kiduBja.    (Attar  G^enbKO-J 
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he  Miilleriaa  ducts.  The  latter  (Fig.  320,  w)  lioa  imme- 
•  dJately  inside  the  former  (Fig.  320  m).  Both  open  pos- 
I*    teriorly  into  the  cloaca. 

■  Obscure  and  uncertain  as 
»  in  tlie  origin  of  the  Miillorian 
4    and  Wolffian  ducts,  their  later 

■  history  is  clear  and  definite. 
r  In  all  Double-nost  rilled  (Am- 
I     •phirkirKC)   and  Jaw-mouthed 

(GTiathoBlomi)  animals,  from 
Primitive  Fishes  up  to  Man, 
the  Wolffian  duct  becomes  the 
seed-duct,  and  the  MUUerian 
duet,  the  oviduct.  In  each 
sex  only  one  of  these  is  per- 


Tiaa.  922, 323.— TJriDmy  ani]  BEztml 
orgBDKof  ftn  Ampliiblan  (Water-NHwt, 
.  or  Triton).  Fig.  322  (A),  temnle  i 
Fr^.  323  (B),  ronlo  ■  t,  priinitivB  kid. 
neyi  otr,  OTary;  od,  egg-dnot  and 
BnthWa  dact,  bath  farmed  from  the 
Uollerisn  dnot;  u,  primltivo  nrinhrj 
dnot — kotingp,  in  man,  also  at  seed- 
dnot  (re) — opening  bulow  into  WoWg 
daot  («■)  t  KW,  otary-aieBentBry  (iimi- 
Dvartum).     (After  Ge([eDbiiiir.) 


sistent;  the  other  entirely  disappears,  or  leaves  only  i 
remnant  as  a  rudimentary  organ.  In  the  male  sex,  in 
which  the  two  Wolffian  ducts  become  sperm-ducta,  certain 
rudiments  of  the  Mtilleri&n  duct  are  often  foimd,  which 
we  will  call  "  Ratlike's  canals  "  (^'g-  323,  c).  In  the  female 
Bex,    where,   on    the   contrary,   the    two   Miillerian   ducts 
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become  ovklucts,  traces  of  the  Wolffian  ducts  reuiaJn,| 
are  known  a^s  "  Gartner's  canals." 


,  324  32lj. — Urinary  ntid  sexual  orgnnH  of  an  embryonlo  Or.  Fig. 
3ii,  of  female  i>mbi'jo  of  IJ  inch  in  lengtli ;  Pig.  325,  of  mule  embiTQ 
□f  2i  inches  in  length ;  Fi^.  32G,  of  fomale  embryo  of  SJ  iachea  in  length : 
10,  primitive  kidney ;  wg,  WoliTe  daot ;  m,  Mailer's  dnct  j  n>',  appar  end  of 
he  latter  (opened  at  1);  t,  lower  thickened  end  of  the  eame  (rudiment 
of  ntanu)  ;  g,  genital  curd ;  h,  teetea  (.k',  lower,  h",  upper  teatiB-cord) ; 
0,  ovary;  o',  lower  ovary-cord;  t,  groin-oonj  of  the  primitive  tidneyr 
d,  diaphragm-cord  of  the  primitive  kidney ;  n,  permanent  Iddneja  (below 
these  the  S-shaped  nrioe-dnct ;  between  the  two  the  reatom)  j  i^ 
bladder;  a,  navel-artery.     (AfLor  KSlliker.) 


iar9 


The  most  interesting  facts  in  reference  to  this  remarj 
able  development  of  the  primitive  kidney  duets  and  their 
union  with  the  sexual  glanda  are  exhibited  in  Amphibia 
(Figa.  321-323).  The  first  rudiment  of  the  primitive  kidnt 
ducts   and   their  diiferentiation   into    the    Mullerian 
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WwifBan  ducts  is  identical  in  both  sexes,  as  is  the  case  in 
the  embryos  of  Mammals  (Fig.  821,  G,  Fig.  324).  In  the 
female  Amphibia  the  Mullerian  duct  on  each  side  develops 
into  a  large  ovary  (Fig.  322,  od),  while  the  WolfBan  duct  airta 
permanently  as  a  urinaiy  duct  (u).  In  the  male,  on  the 
contrary,  the  Miillerian  duct  persists  only  as  a  rudimentary 
iirgan,  without  functional  significance,  as  Rathke'a  canaJ 
(Fig.  323,  c) ;  the  Wolffian  duct  serves,  in  this  ca.so  also,  as  a 
urinary  duct,  but  also  aa  a  sperm  or  seed  duct,  the  seminal 
tubes  (t'e)  from  the  testes  {i)  entering  the  upper  part  of  the 
primitive  kidneys,  and  there  uniting  with  the  urinary  canals. 

In  Mammals  these  conditions,  persistent  in  Amphibia,  are 
rapidly  traversed  by  the  embiyo  in  an  early  period  of  its 
development  (Fig.  321,  C).  The  primitive  kidneys,  which 
in  non-amnionate  Vertebrates  persist  throughout  life  as  the 
urine-secretory  organ,  are  superseded  by  the  secondary 
kidneys.  The  actual  primitive  kidneya  disappear  almost 
entirely  in  the  embryo  at  an  early  period,  leaving  but  small 
traces.  In  the  male  Mammal  the  Buppleraentaiy  testis 
{epididymis)  develops  from  the  upper  part  of  the  primitive 
kidney  ;  in  the  female  the  same  part  gives  rise  to  a  useless 
rudimentary  organ,  the  supplementary  ovary  {^arovarmm) 

In  the  female  Mammal  the  Miillerian  ducts  undergo  very 
considerable  changes.  The  actual  ovaries  develop  only  from 
its  upper  part;  the  lower  part  widens  out  into  a  spindle- 
shaped  pouch,  with  a  thick,  fleshy  wall,  within  which  the 
fertilized  egg  develops  into  the  embryo.  This  pouch  ia  the 
womb  (uterus).  At  first  the  two  uteri  are  perfectly 
separate,  and  open  on  each  side  of  the  urine-bladder  (vu) 
into  the  cloaca,  as  is  yet  permanently  the  case  in  the 
lowest  living  Mammals,  the  Beaked  Animals  (Oi'nitJiostonia) ; 


I 
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but  even  in  Pouched  Animals  (Maraupialid)  a   1 
forms   between  the  two  Mullerian  ducts,  and  in  PIm 
Animals  they  coalesce  lielow  with  the  rudimentary  Wol 
ducts,  forming  with  them  a  s 
"sexual    cord"    {/wniciUus 
talis).     But  the  original  ini 
dence   of  the   two    parts    t 
uterus,  and  of   the     two    1 
canals  which  proceed  out  of  t 
lower  extremities,  persists  in  n 
lower  Placental  Animals,  v 
the  higher  members  of  the  ( 
group,    these     organs     grj 
coalesce  to  form  one  single 
nni  The    process    of    coalescence   : 
raganB   0!   a    Beaked    Animal    vances    steadily    from     bcloW    I 
(Omitharhynchv.s,    Figa.     195,    ,  1    i-     ,,  ,        ,         „ 

J9G):  0.  OTariaa,  t,  Dvidnot;  f™™   behmd)    Upwards    (or    for- 
11,  uterus  j  mij,  urinary  aeianl  wards).    While  in  many  Gnawing  I 
oavity(«n«*«roi,««i(aM;tl>e  Animals  (iSodm/id,  f.ff..  Hares  a 
two  parts   of  tlie  uteros  open  "■  'Hi  ""■■'^o  a 

into  this   at  «':    d,   ciuuea.   Squirrels)  two  sepaiatfi  uteri  op( 
(After  Gegenbanr.)  jjjj^  ^^^  vagina  canal  which 

already  become  simple,  in  other  Gnawing  Animals,  as  also 
in  Beasts  of  Prey,  Whales,  and  Hoofad  Animals  (Vngidata), 
the  lower  halves  of  the  two  uteri  are  already  coalescent 
their  upper  halves  (the  so-called  horns,  "co'niitu")  retuai 
distinct  {"tUeruB  bicornis").  In  Bats  and  Semi-apes  t 
upper  horns  are  very  short,  while  the  unified  lower  ■ 
becomes  longer.  Finally,  in  Apes,  aa  in  Man,  the  cohesioi 
of  the  two  parts  is  complete,  one  simple  pear-shaped  utsj 
pouch  alone  remaining,  and  into  this  the  oviducts  open  < 
each  side. 
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In  the  male  Mammal  also,  a  similar  coalescence  of  the 
Bower  portion  of  the  MuUerian  and  WoliBan  ducts  takes 
place.  In  this  case  also,  these  dacts  form  a  single  "  sexual 
»rd"  (Fig.  325,  g),  which  likewise  opens  into  the  original 
aiinary  aexual  cavity  {sinus  urogenitalis),  which  develops 
1  the  lower  part  of  the  urinary  bladder  (v)  While, 
lowever,  in  the  male  Mammal  the  WollKan  ducta  develop 
into  the  permanent  sperm-ducts,  only  very  slight  traces  of 
■the  MuUerian  ducts  remain  as  rudimentary  organs.  The 
most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  "male  uterus"  {uterus 
masculTMUs),  which  originates  from  tlie  lowest,  coalescent 
portion  of  the  Miillerian  ducts,  and  which  is  homologous 
with  the  female  uterus.  It  forms  a  small  flask-shaped 
vesicle,  entirely  without  physiological  significance,  which 
opens  into  the  urinary  tubes  between  the  two  sperm-ducta 
and  the  prostatic  lobes  {vesicula  prostatica). 

The  internal  aesual  organs  in  Mammals  undergo  very 
peculiar  modifications  in  point  of  position.  At  first  the 
germ-glands.  In  both  sexes,  lie  deep  down  in  the  ventral 
cavity,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  primitive  kidneys  (Figs. 
320,  g,  321,  k),  attached  to  the  vertebral  column  by  a  short 
mesentery  (in  the  male,  the  ■mesoTcMum;  in  the  female, 
meaovarium).  It  is  only,  however,  in  Monotremes  that  this 
original  position  of  the  germ-glands  is  (as  in  lower  Verte- 
tohrates)  permanent.  In  aU  other  Mammals  (Maraupiala  as 
well  as  Placentals)  these  glands  quit  their  place  of  origin 
and  make  their  way  more  or  less  downward  (or  towards  the 
posterior  extremity),  following  the  course  of  a  eord  which 
extends  from  the  primitive  kidney  to  the  groin  region  of 
the  abdominal  wall.  This  is  the  groin-cord  of  the  primitive 
kidney;  in  the  male,  the  "Hunterian  guiding-cord"  (r/ubeT- 
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naculum  teBtis)  (Fig,  328,  N,  gh) ;  in  the  female,  the  rota 
ut«rus-cord   (Fig.  328,   F,r).      In   the  latter   the 
migrate  more  or  le!43  in  the  dircctioa  of  the  small  pcIviB,d 


I 


Fig,  32S, 


328,  F. 


FiQ.  328. — ^OriginaJ  positiun  of  the  sexual  glands  in  tbe  abdominaJ  CBTitj  I 
of  the  homaii  embryo  (of  three  raontha).    Fig-.  328,  M,  male  (natnTBl  ww) ; 
h,  testis ;  gh,  the  cODdacting-cord  of  the  testiag  ivg,  seed-duct;  i,   vjwmtj    \ 
bladder;  tth,  lower  hollow  yein  {i'ctio  cava);    nn,  BU|iplenienlary  tidneja; 
n,  kidneys.     Fig.  328  F,  female  (somewhat  enlarged)  ;  t,  round  nterns-conl    ! 
(below  this   tbe   nriae-bladder,  above  it   the  ovary);   r',  kidney; 
plHtnentary  kidoey ;    c,  blind-intestine  (riEcum) ;    o,   small    net;    om,  large 
net  (between  the  two  is  tbe  atomaoh}  ;  I,  spleen.     (After  KOIliker.) 

even  enter  this.  In  the  male  the  testis  quits  the  abdoini^ 
cavity  altogether,  passing  through  the  groin-canal,  i 
enters  a  sac-shaped,  distended  fold  of  the  external  skll 
covering.  The  coalescence  of  the  right  and  left  : 
("  sexual  folds  ")  gives  rise  to  the  teatia-aac  (scrotum). 
various  Mammals  exhibit  the  various  stages  of  this  migi 
tion.  In  the  Elephant  and  in  Whales  the  testes  descc 
veiy  little,  and  lie  below  the  kidneys.  In  many  Gnawing 
Animals  (Rodentia)  and  Beasts  of  Prey  (Oamarin)  they 
enter  thfe  groin-canal  In  most  liigher  Mammals  they  paea 
down  through  this  into  the  testis-sac  ;  usually  tlte  walls  ij 
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■  the  groin-canal  coalesce  When,  however,  this  remains 
open,  the  testes  are  able  to  descend  periodically  (in  the  rutting 
seasoa)  into  the  testis-sac,  returning  again  into  the  abdo- 
minal cavity  {e.g.,  in  Pouched  Animals  or  MarsupialiOt 
Gnawing  Animals,  Bats,  etc,). 

Anotlier  peculiarity  of  Mammals  ia  the  formation  of  the 
external  sexual  organs  which,  as  copulative  organs,  servo 
to  carry  the  fertilizing  sperm  from  the  male  into  the 
female  oi'ganism  in  the  act  of  copulation.  Oi^ans  of  this 
sort  are  altogether  wanting  in  most  lower  Vertebrates.  In 
those  which  are  aquatic  (e.g.,  Acrania,  Cyclostoma,  and  most 
Fishes)  the  eggs  and  sperm  are  simply  discharged  into  the 
water,  and  their  coming  together  ia  the  result  of  some  lucky 
accident  which  in  this  way  brings  about  impregnation.  On 
the  otiier  hand,  in  many  Fishes  and  Amphibia  which  bring 
forth  their  young  alive,  there  is  a  direct  transfer  of  the 
flperm  from  the  male  to  the  female  organism  ;  and  this  is 
the  case  in  all  Amniota  (Reptiles,  Birds,  and  Mammals).  In 
these  animals  the  urinary  and  genital  organs  always  open 
originally  into  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum,  which  thus 
forms  a  "cloaca"  (p.  345) ;  but  among  Mammals  the  cloaca 
is  permanent  only  in  the  Beaked  Animals  {Omithoatoma), 
which  have,  on  this  account,  been  called  Cloacal  Animals 
(Monotrema,  Fig.  327,  cl).  In  all  other  Mammals  a  lateral 
partition  wall  develops  in  the  cloaca  (in  the  human  embryo 
about  the  middle  of  the  third  month),  by  which  the  latter 
is  separated  into  two  cavities.  The  urinary  sexual  canal 
passes  into  the  anterior  cavity  (aimis  urogenitalis),  and  it 
ia  through  this  cavity  alone  that  the  urinary  and  sexual 
products  are  discharged,  while  the  "anal  cavity,"  which  lies 
behind  it,  serves  merely  to  eject  the  excrement  through  the 
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anu9.     Even  before  the  appearance  of  this  partition,  ii 
Pouched  Animals  {Marsupialia)  and  Placental  Aninialt 
conical  papilla — the  sexual  protubei-ance  (phallus.  Fig,  % 

f  A,  e,  B,e) — rises  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  circumferenisiff 


PiQ.  329  — Eitemal  Bemal  orpBoa  of  tho  hnmnn  embryo  t  A, 
irm  (!□  the  eighth  wesk ,  twice  the  natural  mz.e  ,  with  oIorul)  ;  B, 
germ  (in  the  ninth  ne«k,  twice  the  oatnral  site,  anna  diatinot  from  I 
urogenital  opemng) ,  C,  female  germ  in  the  eleventh  week ;  Z>,  i 
In  the  ftmrteenth  neek  o,  aexual  protaberance  (phallni')  /,  asxoal  fnmiK; 
III,  sexual  talds ,  r,  Baphe  (point  of  nmon  of  the  pema  and  Bcmtmn) ; 
lUB!  v,g,  Unnnry  Bennal  openmg,  n,  navel-cord,  ■  tail  (After  Eoker.) 
I   Cf.  Table  XLIV".,  p.  431. 

r  the  cloaca-opening.  The  apex  of  this  is  swollen  into  a  knob 
(the  "  8i.com,"  ylans).  On  the  under  side  appears  a  furrow 
(siiZcufi  genitalis.  /),  and  on  each  side  of  the  latter  a  akin- 
foM,  or  sexual  fold  (Af).     The  phalluB  is  especially  the  organ 

'   of  the  "  sexual  sense,"  and  over  it  are  distributed  the  sexual 
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nerves  (nervi  pudendi)  which  are  especiallj  concerned  in 
producing  the  sexual  sensations  (p.  238).  In  the  male  the 
phallus  develops  into  the  masculine  "penis  "  (Fig,  329,  D,  e) ; 
in  the  female  it  becomes  the  much  smaller  "cliloria"  (Fig. 
329,  C,  e) ;  only  in  some  Apes  (Ateles)  does  this  become  un- 
u^ally  large.  The  "fore-skin"  (pnvputiv/in),  in  both 
siixes,  also  develops  as  a  skin-fold  from  the  anterior  part  of 
the  circumference  of  the  phallus.  In  the  male  sexual  furrow 
the  lower  side  of  the  phallus  receives  the  urogenital 
canal,  and,  as  a  contuiuation  of  tlie  latter,  modifies,  by  the 
coalescence  of  its  two  parallel  edges,  into  a  closed  canal — 
the  male  urinary  tube  (urethra).  In  the  female  this  occura 
only  in  a  few  instances  (in  some  Semi-apes,  Gnawing  Animals 
or  Rodentia,  and  Molea) ;  as  a  rule  the  sexual  furrow  remains 
open  and  its  edges  are  developed  into  the  labia  Ttiinora. 
The  lahia  majora  of  the  female  develops  from  the  two 
parallel  skin-folds  which  appear  on  each  side  of  the  sexual 
furrow.  In  the  male  these  last  folds  coalesce,  forming  a 
closed  sac,  the  testis-sac  (scrotum.).  Occasionally  tliis 
coalescence  does  not  take  place,  and  the  sexual  furrow  also 
sometimes  remains  open  (hypospadia).  In  these  cases  the 
external  male  genitalia  resemble  the  female,  and  this  phe- 
nomenon has  often  been  mistaken  for  hermaphroditism 
(paeudo-hermaphroditism)."" 

From  this  and  other  cases  of  false  "hermaphroditism," 
the  much  less  frequent  cases  of  "true  hermaphroditism"  are 
veiy  distinct.  This  exists  only  when  the  essential  organs  of 
reproduction,  both  kinds  of  germ-glands,  are  united  in  one 
individual.  Either  an  ovary  is  then  developed  on  the  right, 
and  a  testis  on  the  left  (or  vice  versa) ;  or  testes  and  ovaries 
are    developed    on  both   aides,   one  more,   the   other  less 
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perfectly.  As  we  have  already  seen  tbat  the  origins 
rudiment  of  the  sexual  organs  is  really  hermaphroditic  in 
all  Vertebrates,  and  that  the  separation  of  the  sexes  is  only 
due  to  a  one-sided  development  of  this  hermaphrnditiu 
rudiment,  these  remarltable  cases  offer  no  theoretic  diffi- 
culties. They  very  seldom,  however,  occur  in  Man  and  tte 
higher  Vertebrates.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  original 
hermaphroditism  constant  in  some  lower  Vertebrates,  as  in 
some  Fishes  of  the  Perch  kind  (SeiTavus),  and  in  some 
Amphibia  {Bonihinator  and  in  Toads),  In  these  cases,  the 
male  has  usually  a  rudimentary  ovary  at  the  upper  ex- 
tremity of  the  testis ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  female  has 
sometimes  a  rudimentary  testis,  without  function.  This 
also  occurs  occasionally  in  Carp  and  some  other  Fishes, 
We  have  already  seen  how  the  original  hermaphroditism 
la  maintained  in  the  excretory  ducts,  in  Amphibia. 

In  the  germ-history  of  the  human  m-inary  and  sexual 
organs,  the  outlines  of  the  history  of  human  descent  hav^l 
been  faithfully  maintained  up  to  the  present  time.  We  caQ"* 
trace  their  development  in  the  human  embryo  step  by  step, 
in  the  same  gradations  as  are  exhibited,  one  after  another, 
in  the  comparison  of  the  urogenitals  in  Acrania,  Cyclostomi, 
Fishes,  Amphibians,  and  then  further,  in  the  aeries  of 
Mammals,  in  Cloacal  Animals  {Monotremes),  Pouched 
Animals  {Marsupialia),  and  the  various  Placental  Animt 
(Cf.  Table  XLIII.)  AH  the  structural  peculiarities  of 
urogenitals,  distinguishing  Mammals  from  other  Vei 
brates,  are  also  present  in  Man ;  and  in  all  special  charao-' 
teristics  the  latter  resembles  the  Apes,  and  especially  the 
Anthropoid  Apes.  As  evidence  that  the  special  pecuUaritiea 
of  Mammals  have  been  transmitted  to  Man,  I  will  finally 
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briefly  notice  the  similar  manner  in  ■which  the  eggs  are 
formed  in  the  ovary.  In  all  Mammals,  the  mature  eggs  are 
contained  in  peculiar  vesicles,  ■which,  after  their  discoverer, 
Regner  De  Graaf  (1G77},  are  called  the  Graafian  foUides. 
U'Jieae  were  formerly  regarded  as  the  actual  eggs,  whicli 
w*re,  ho'wever,  dbcovered  by  Baer  vnthin  the  Graafian 
follicles  (vol.  i.  p.  55).  Each  follicle  (Fig.  330.  C)  consists  of  a 
round,  fibrous  capsule,  which  contains  fluid  and  is  coated  by 
several  layers  of  cells.  At  one  point  this  cellular  layer  has 
a  knob-like  enlargement  (C,  b),  and,  there,  surrounds  the 
real  egg  (C,  a).  The  mammalian  ovary  is,  originally,  a  very 
simple  oblong  little  body  (Fig.  320,  g),  formed  only  of 
connective  tissue  and  blood-vessels,  and  surrounded  by  a 
cell-layer  (the  epithelium  of  the  ovary,  or  the  female  germ- 
epithelium).  From  this  epithelium,  cords  of  cells  grow 
iuwavd,  into  the  connective  tissue  or  "  stroma "  of  the 
ovary  (Fig.  330,  A,  b).  Single  cells  of  these  cords  increase 
in  size  and  become  egg-cells  {primitive  eggs,  A,  c) ;  but  the 
greater  number  of  the  cells  remain  small  and  form  an 
enveloping  and  nutritive  cellular  layer  (the  follicle-epi- 
thelium) round  each  egg. 

In  Mammals  the  follicle-epithelium  is  at  first  one- 
layered  (Frg.  330,  B,  1),  afterwards  many-layered  (B.  2).  In 
all  other  Vertebrates,  the  egg-cell  is,  indeed,  enclosed  in  a 
pennanent  covering  of  small  cells,  an  egg-follicle ;  but  only 
in  Mammals  does  fluid  accumulate  between  the  growing 
follicle- eel  Is,  and  thus  extends  the  follicle  into  a  round 
bladder  of  considerable  size,  on  the  inner  wall  of  ■which 
the  egg  lies  excentrically.  In  this  point,  as  in  his  whole 
Morphology,  Man  unmistakably  indicates  his  descent  from 
Mammals, 
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Pro.  330.— Developrapnt  of  linmaii  OTulea  within  the  female  OTsry. — A. 
V^crtioa]  Bootion  throngh  the  ovBty  of  a  oew-bam  female :  a,  epithBlinm  of 
the  ovarj;  b,  radimeDt  of  an  egg-Doi-d  ;  e,  yonog  eggs  in  the  eplthelinm  ; 
d,  longer  egg.cord  with  tUe  fullicloH ;  e,  groap  of  yonng  follicles  j  /,  Hingla 
fOQUg  follicle  I  g,  blood-voBSBla  in  the  connective  tissae  (sfronm)  of  tlia 
ovoTj.  la  the  corQa  the  yuuog  primitiva  eggs  can  be  dtatingnisbed  from 
the  BDrrDimdiiig  cells  of  llie  fuUii^le  by  their  rclaLively  large  size.  (After 
Wuldcyer). — 330,  B.  Two  young  follicleB  isolated ;  in  1,  the  oella  of  the 
folliule  form  bnt  a  single  layer  nronnd  the  jonng  priinitiTe  eggi  in  2,  they 
lorra  a  donbla  layer;  in  2,  ihey  begin  to  form  the  primary  chorion  (a),  or 
Lheiona  peliucida  (vol.  i.  p.  135). — 330,  C  Amatnre  hnman  GraafiMi  follicle  : 
0,  the  mature  egg  j  b,  the  surroonding  follicle- cells ;  c,  the  epithelial  cells  of 
the  follicle;  d,  Ibe  Bbrons  membrane  of  thefulliole;  e,  its  outer  surf  ace. 

The  entire  natural  history  of  the  human  sexual  organs 
is  one  of  the  branches  of  Anthropology  which  affords  the 
strongest  proofs  of  the  origin  of  the  human  race  from  the 
animal  kingdom.  Each  man,  on  knowing  the  pertinent 
facta,  and  without  prejudice,  judging  these  comparatively, 
can  but  be  convinced  that  he  is  descended  from  lower 
Vertebrates.  The  general,  and  the  more  minute  structure, 
the  activity  and  the  individual  evolution  of  the  sexual 
organs,  is  exactly  the  same  in  Man  as  in  Apes.  This  is  as 
true  of  the  male  as  of  the  female,  of  the  internal  as  of  the 
external  genitalia.  The  differences  in  this  matter  between 
Man  and  the  most  man-Hke  Apes  are  far  less  than  the 
differences  between  the  various  forms  of  Apes,  As,  bow- 
ever,  all  Apes  are  undoubtedly  from  a  common  origin,  this 
fact  alone  proves,  with  absolute  certainty,  the  descent  of 
Man  from  Apes. 


IN    TUB    PhYUKIHI  ^^H 


pXLin.  A.  First  main  division:  the  HexDoI  orgsas  (G)  Bnd  the  nrirar; 
organs  (U)  ara  distinct.  (The  SDinal  or  gfinital  ajatem  (G)  and  ik 
eioretocy  or  nrinarj  sjatem  act  iadopanilQutl;  of  aach  ctber.J 

I.  Ftrrt  Period  .■  Oex-itaU  and  Kidneyt  of  Qaslraadt. 
Q,  Single,  acHtterad  cclla  of  tho  entodi^rm  change  into  egg-ceUa ;  aiugk, 

id  oella  ot  the  eiocisi'm  into  spenn-oelJB. 
U.  Special  urinary  organs  are  aa  jet  wholly  wuating.      Secretion  e 
aifocmad  by  the  oells  of  the  ezoderm. 

IL  Second  Period:  QenitaU  and  Kidneyi  of  Pnmilive  Wottth. 
G.  The  e^-cella  of  the  entoderm  gather  Into  gronpa  {ovarj-plates}  |  u 
do  the  Bporm-ci^IlB  of  the  esodi^rm  (testis -plates). 

U.  A  pair  of  simple  poacb.like  akin-glandB  (prodncts  of  the  skin^enBurj 
layer)  decelop  into  extremely  simple  kidney -caniiJa  (excretory  organs  of  the 
I  Flat-wonaa,  Plateiminthea). 

'  III.  ThirdPeriod:   OenitaU  and  Kidneyf  of  ScoUcida. 

Q.  After  the  differentiation  of  the  four  secondary  germ-layers  is  oom. 
pTete,  the  egg-nella  pass  from  the  sbin.sonEory  layer  into  the  skin-Gbrona 
layer;  the  sperm-oells  also  pass  from  the  inteatinal-glandular  layer  into  the 
inteatinal.fibrons  layer, 

V.  After  the  formation  of  the  ccelom  is  completed,  the  blind  inner  enda 
of  the  two  kidney.canals  (or  "  primitive  kidney  duots  ")  open  into  the  body- 
cavity  (caloma). 

rV.  Fourth  Period :  Genitals  ami  Kidneys  of  Chordonia, 

O.  The  gronpa  of  egg-cella  (oTarial  plates)  and  the  gronps  of  sperm-cells 

I  •  (testes. plates)  meet  at  the  boundary  between  the  endocielar  (the  rieceral 

itinal.fibroQS  layer  cf   the  ccElom-epitholium)    and  the   exocmlar    (thu 

I  parietal  skin-Cbrona  layer  of  the  c^slom-epithelium),  so  na  to  form  thr 


I   hermaphrodite  glar 
D.  The  priniiti 
I  'glandular  part. 


I  kidney  dncta  differential 


into  an  eioretory  aai  u 


T.  Fifth  Period;  Oenitali  and Eidneyt  qf  Aenmia. 
Q.  The  BBieB  become  distinct.    la  the  female,  oaly  the  ovarj  fs  de- 
k  ftloped  ;  in  the  male,  only  the  testes. 

V.  The  primitive  kidney  dncts  remain  simple  (atrophied  in  AmphioxMt) 
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TL  Sixth  Period  1  QenitaU  and  Kidneyt  of  Cycloatoma. 
Q.  Ttie  Bexaal  glandg  (nnmeroiiB  in  Acrania)  coalesce  into  a  pair. 
U.  The  primitivQ  kidney  dncta  aend  oat  lateral  branclifiB  which  acqnira 
TB-'^oalor  Ooils  (slmaervU)  (ths  Bemi-pinnats  primltiTQ   kidneja   of  Bdjdlo. 

XLITI.  B.  Second  main  dirision:  tbe  ^nltnl  orj^ana  (G)  and  the  uiioary 
organs  (0)  become  onited.  {The  Besnal  system  and  the  nrinar/  ayatem 
ore  united  in  the  "urugcnitol  ayatem.") 

VII.  Bevsnth  Period :  UroganitaU  of  Primitive  Fiihes  (Belachii), 
The  priniarj  primitive  kidney  dnct  differentiatefl  on  each  aido,  forming 
two  seooniiary  canalfl  j  the  WolffiiQ  duot,  whioU  develops  into  the  Beed.daot, 
anil  the  MiilleriaD  dnct,  which  deielops  into   the   oviduct.     Both  genital 
dncts  originally  open  behind  the  anoa  (_Froielachii). 

VIII.  Sighlh  Period  :  UrogenitaU  of  Dipneusta, 
A  cloaca  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  nrogBnilal  opening  and  the  cavity 
of  the  anaa.   The  single  nrinary  bladder  grawa  cut  from  the  uutorior  wall  of 
the  rectum  (Lepiduairen,), 

IS.  Ninth  Period  :  Urotisnitali  0/  Ainphihia, 
From  thn  nppcutnaat  part  of  the  primitive  kidney  whioh  is  in  prooeaa  ot 
atrophy,  proceeds,  in  the  raale  sor,  the  snpplamaiitary  teatisj  in  tba  female 
ECi,  the  supplementary  ovary.  The  WollBan  duct  yet  ants,  in  both  eenea,  an 
a  urinary  canal,  and,  in  the  male,  also  as  the  Beed-duct.  The  Miilleriaa 
duct  acts  in  the  female  aez  as  aviduot;  in  the  male  it  is  a.  rudimentarj 
oi^gan  (Uatbkc's  duel). 

X.  Tenth  Period  :  Urogenitals  of  Protamnio. 
The  atropliied  primitive  kidney  is  replaced  by  the  permanent  Secondary 
kidney  aa  the  urinary  organ.  The  urinary  bladder  yrims  out  from  tbe 
ventral  criHce  of  the  embryo  and  forma  the  allantois.  t'lum  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  cloaca  grows  the  aeiual  protuberunee  (phaU.uji),  which,  in  the 
male,  develops  to  the  penis,  in  tbe  feaiale,  to  tbe  clitoria. 

XI.  ElecBjith  Period  :   UTOgenitaU  of  Moaatremtt. 
The  lower  end  of   tbe  oviduct  enlnrgaa  on  each  side  to  a  muscular 

XIL  Twelfth  Period  1   drogmitaU  of  l^amipialia. 
The  cloaoa  is  aeparated  by  a  partition  into  an  anterior  urogenital  opening 
aperiunt  MTogenitalia)  and  a  posterior  anal  opeoing  (an 
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lower  part  of  the  uterus  the  yagina-canal  passes  ont  on  each  side.    TIm 
ovaries  and  testes  begin  to  move  downward  from  their  place  of  formation. 

Xin.  Thirteenth  Period :  Urogenitals  of  Semi^apes* 

The  lower  parts  of  the  Miillerian  and  the  Wolffian  ducts  ooalesoe  mto 
a  sexual  cord.  The  coalesceDce  of  the  two  nteri  at  the  lower  part  giVefl 
rise  to  the  uterus  hicorms.    A  part  of  the  allantois  becomes  the  placenta. 

XIY.  Fourteenth  Period  t  Urogenitals  of  Apes, 

The  two  uteri  coalesce  throughout  their  entire  length,  forming  a  sin^e 
pear-shaped  uterus,  as  in  Man. 
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RESULTS  OF  ANTBROPOGENY. 

Rericw  of  the  Germ  hislorr  aa  (jiven. — Ita  Eiplanatiou  by  the  Fundan 
Law  of  BiogSDj. — Its  Causal  Relation  to  the  History  of  the  Tribs 
EadiniBiitary  Organs  of  Man. — ^Dysteloology,  or  tha  Doctrine  of  P 
poseleBSness. — InheritniiceB  from  Apps. — Man's    Place    in  Ihe  Natnnl-I 
System  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  — Man  as  a  Vertebrate  and  a  MamniiL  I 
— Bpeoial  Tribal  Belation  of  Men  and  Apes.^EvidGiices  regarding  the  1 
Ape  Qnestion. — The  Catarbitia  and  the  I'latjrhina. — The  Divine  Oripu 
of  Man. — Adam  and    Eto. — History  of   the  Evolntion  of   the  Mind.— 
Important  Mental  DifTerences  within  a  Single  Class  of  Animals. — Th« 
Mammalian  Mind  and  the  Insect  Mind. — Mind  in  the  Ant  and  id  (he 
8oale-lou=B  (Coccus). — Mind  in  Man  and  in  Apo. — The  Organ  of  Mentil 
Aotivity  i    the    Central   Nervona    Systj-m.— The    Outogcaj    and    Phj. 
logeny  of  the   Mind. — Tha  Monistio  and   Daalistio   Theories  of  the 
Mind. — Heredity  of  the  Mind. — Bearing  of  tha  Fnndamental  Law  of 
Biogeny  on  Psychology. — Infinence  of  Anthropogeny  on  the  Viotoryot 
tha  Monistio  Philosophy  and  the  Dofoat  or  tbs  Dualistic—  Nature  and 
Spirit.— Natural    Boience  and  Spiritaat  Science. — Conception  of  the 
Worid  raformsd  by  Anthropogeny, 

"  Tbe  Theory  of  Descent  is  a  general  indoctiTO  law  which  resnlla  with 
absoteta  necessity  from  the  comparative  Byntbeais  of  all  the  phenomena  of 
orgaoio  natnre,  and  especially  from  the  threefold  parallel  of  phylogenelic, 
ontiOgenotic,  and  Bystematio  evolntion.  The  doctrine  that  man  baa  de- 
veloped from  lower  Tertehrates,  and  immediately  from  gBnnine  Apes,  a 
a  special  deductive  oonclnaion,  which  resnlts  with  absolnte  necesBity  from 
the  geDslail  inductive  law  of  the  Theory  of  DeBoent.    This  view  of  '  mau't 
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plaCE  in  Tiiitnre,'  cannot,  we  believe,  be  made  too  prominent.  If  the  TheoiT 
of  DoECent  is  correct  as  a  whole,  then  the  theory  that  man  haa  developed 
from  lower  Verlebritos  is  ainiply  an  nnavoiilnble  deductive  oonclnaion  from 
that  general  inductive  Ibw.  Hcnco,  all  farther  diacoverieB  which  may  in 
fatare  enrich  our  knowledge  of  the  phjletio  development  of  man,  can  only 
be  con&rmative  of  spocial  points  of  that  deduction,  whiuh  reata  on  the 
broadest  indnctive  baaia." — QeTKrelle  Morpkolosia  (1806), 

Aa  we  have  now  traversed  the  wonderful  territoiy  of 
the  history  of  human  development,  and  learned  its  most 
important  parts,  it  seema  appropriate  that,  at  the  close  of 
our  travels,  we  should  look  back  on  the  road  behind  us, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  glance  forward  along  the  further 
path  of  knowledge  into  which  our  road  will  lead  in  future. 
We  started  from  the  simplest  facts  of  the  liistory  of  man's 
individual'  development;  ontogenetic  facts  which  can,  at 
any  moment,  he  shown  and  established  by  microscopic  or 
anatomic  research.  The  first  and  most  important  of  these 
ontogenetic  facts  is,  that  every  man,  like  every  othei- 
animal,  is  at  the  commencement  of  his  individual  existence. 
a  simple  cell.  Thi.9  egg-cell  exhibits  precisely  the  same 
structure  and  mode  of  origin  as  that  of  any  other  Mammal. 
From  this  cell  proceeds,  by  repeated  division,  a  many-celled  - 
body,  the  mulberry-germ  (monda) ;  this  changes  into  a 
cup-germ  (gastrula),  and  this,  again,  into  an  intestinal 
germ-vesicle  (^gaetrocystis).  The  two  distinct  cell-strata 
which  compose  its  wall  are  the  two  primary  germ- 
layers;  the  skin-layer  (ca'otfei-nm)  and  tiie  intestinal  layer 
(ctitoderma).  This  double-layered  germ-form  is  the  onto- 
genetic reproduction  of  that  extremely  impoiiant  phylo- 
genetic  parent-form  of  all  Intestinal  AniraaLs,  to  which  we 
have  given  the  name  Gastrssa. 

Ae  the  human  germ,  like  that  of  other  Intestinal  Animals, 
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passes  through  this  gastrula-form,  we  are  enabled  to  tram 
its  phylogenctic  origin  back  to  the  Gastra?a.  By  tracing  tit 
germ-histoiy  of  the  two-layered  genn  still  fai'ther,  we  founJ 
that,  by  fission,  four  secondary  layci-a  are  produced  from 
the  two  original  germ-layers.  These  have  exactly  the  same  j 
coa^titution  and  genetic  significance  in  Man  as  in  all  other  ' 
Vertebmtca.  From  the  skin-sensory  layer  develops  the 
outer  skin  (epidermis)  and  the  central  nervous  system,  ami, 
probably,  the  kidney  system.  The  skin-fibrous  layer  furms 
the  leather-skin  (coriv/m)  and  the  organs  of  motion  (the 
skeleton  and  muscle  systoma).  From  the  intestinal -fibrous 
layer  originates  the  vascular  system  and  the  fleshy  wall  ui 
the  intestine.  The  intestinal-glandular  layer,  finally,  forma 
only  the  epithelium,  or  the  inner  Cellular  layer  of  the 
intestinal -mucous  membrane  and  of  the  intestinal  glands. 

The  manner  in  which  these  various  organic  systems 
develop  from  the  four  secondary  germ-layere,  is,  from  the 
very  first,  exactly  the  same  in  Man  as  in  all  other  Verte- 
brates. The  germ-hiatory  of  each  separate  organ  aflY)rded 
proof  that  the  human  embryo  takes  exactly  the  same  apeeia) 
direction  in  its  differentiation  and  formation,  which,  excejit 
in  Man,  occurs  only  in  the  other  Vertebrates.  Within  this 
great  animal  tribe  we  then  traced,  step  by  step,  and  stage 
after  stage,  tlie  farther  development  which  takes  place  in  the 
entire  body  as  well  as  in  all  its  several  parts.  This  higher 
development  takes  place  in  the  human  embryo  in  the  form 
peculiar  to  Mammals.  Finally,  we  saw,  that  even  icilhin 
this  class  the  various  stages  of  phylogenctic  development, 
which  determine  the  natural  classification  of  Mammals, 
con-espond  throughout  to  the  various  stages  of  ontogenetM 
formation  through  which  the  human  embryo  passes 
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i^Rirtlier  course  of  its  development.     We  were  thua  enabled 
to  determine  the  pliico  of  Man  more  definitely  in  the  system 

,  of  thia  class,  and  accordingly  to  establish  the  nature  of  hia 
i-elation  to  t!ie  various  mammalian  ordera 

The  course  of  reasoning  which  we  adopted  in  explaining 
tliose  ontogenetic  facts,  was  simply  the  logical  carrying  out 
of  the  fundamental  law  of  Biogeny,  In  so  doing  we  have 
constantly  tried  to  carry  out  the  significant  distinction 
between  palingenetic  and  kenogenetic  phenomena.  Palin- 
genesis, or  "the  hiatory  of  inheritance,"  alone  enabled  us  to 
draw  direct  conclusions  from  observed  germ-forms  as  to  the 
tribal  forms  transmitted  by  heredity,  On  the  other  hand, 
these  concluaions  were  more  or  less  endangered,  wherever 
Kenogenesis,  or  "vitiated  evolution,"  was  introduced  by  new 
adaptations.  The  whole  understanding  of  the  history  of  in- 
dividual evolution  depends  on  the  recognition  of  this  most 
important  relation.  We  stand  here  on  the  border-line  which 
sharply  divides  the  new  from  the  old  method  of  scientific 
investigation,  the  new  from  the  old  conception  of  the  world. 
AE  the  results  of  recent  morphological  research  drive  us 
with  irresistible  force  to  the  recognition  of  this  fundamental 
principle  of  Biogeny,  and  of  its  far-reaching  consequences, 
These  are,  it  is  true,  irreconcilable  with  the  customary 
mythological  ideas  of  the  world,  and  with  the  powerful 
prejudices  engrafted  into  us  in  early  youth  by  theosophic 
instruction ;  but,  without  this  fundamental  law  of  Biogeny, 
without  the  distinction  between  PaUngenesis  and  Keno- 
genesis, and  without  the  Theory  of  Descent,  upon  which 
these  are  based,  we  are  entirely  unable  to  understand  the 
facts  of  organic  development ;  without  these,  we  cannot 
afford  the  faintoat  explanation  of  any  part  of  this  great  and 
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wonderful  world  of  phenomena.  But,  if  we  recognize ' 
causal  relation  between  the  development  of  the  germ  1 
tliat  of  the  tribe,  if  we  recognize  the  true  causal  connect 
of  Ontogeny  and  Phylogeny,  which  ia  expressed  in  that  b 
then  the  wonderful  phenomena  of  Ontogeny  explain  tli( 
Helves  most  simply;  then  the  facts  of  germ-developm 
appear  but  the  necessary  mechanical  eftecta  of  the  devel 
ment  of  the  tribe,  conditioned  by  the  laws  of  Heredity  { 
Adaptation.  The  inter-operation  of  these  laws  among  1 
every  where -active  influences  of  the  struggle  for  existei 
— or,  as  we  may  simply  say  with  Darwin,  Natural  SelecUt 
— is  amply  sufficient  to  explain  to  us  the  entire  process 
germ-history  by  the  history  of  the  tribe.  Danvin's  ch 
merit  lies  in  the  fact,  that  by  the  discovery  of  the  inti 
action  of  the  phenomena  of  Heredity  and  Adaptation, 
prepared  the  way  for  a  correct,  logical  understanding  of  t 
history  of  Evol'jtion. 

Among  the  numerous  and  important  evidences  that  1 
have  found  for  the  truth  of  this  view  of  our  developme 
history,  I  will  only  call  attention  here  once  more  to  i 
peculiarly  valuable  records  of  creation  afforded  by  Dystel 
olngy,  or  the  doctrine  of  purposelessness,  the  science  dealii 
with  rudimentary  organs.  It  is  impossible  to  emphasize 
too  often  and  too  strongly  the  high  morphological  import- 
aince  of  those  remarkable  paiis  of  the  body,  which  are, 
physiologically,  completely  worthless  and  usulesa.  In  every 
system  of  organs  we  find,  in  Man  and  in  all  higher  Verte- 
brates, some  of  these  worthless  primteval  heirlooms,  which 
have  been  inherited  from  our  lower  vertebrate  anecstoi^ 
Thus,  iirst,  we  find  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  body  a  scanty 
rudimentary  covering  of  hair,  which  is  thicker  only 
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head,  in  the  arm  pita,  and  on  some  other  parts  of  the  hody.  The 
short  haira  on  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  of  our  bodies  are 
entirely  useless,  are  without  any  physiological  significance ; 
they  are  the  last  scanty  remains  of  the  much  more  fully 
developed  hairy  covering  of  our  Ape  ancestors  (p.  208),  The 
sense-organs  exhibit  a  series  of  the  most  remarkable  rudimen- 
tary parts.  As  we  have  seen,  the  whole  external  shell  of  the 
ear,  with  its  cartilages,  muscles,  and  membranes,  is,  in  Man, 
a  useless  appendage,  destitute  of  the  physiological  importance 
that  was  formerly,  erroneously,  attributed  to  it  It  ia  the 
ati'ophied  remnant  of  the  pointed,  freely- moving,  and  much 
more  highly  developed  mammalian  ear,  the  muscles  of  which 
we  retain,  although  we  can  no  longer  use  them  (p.  271). 
Again,  we  found,  at  the  inner  corner  of  the  human  eye,  the 
remarkable  little  crescent-shaped  fold,  which  is  of  no  use  to 
us,  and  ia  of  interest  only  as  being  the  last  vestige  of  the 
nictitating  membrane ;  of  tliat  third  inner  eyelid  which  ia 
still  of  gi'eat  physiological  importance  in  Sharks  and  many 
Amnion  Animals  (p.  259).  Numerous  and  interesting 
dysteleological  proofs  are  also  afforded  by  the  apparatus  of 
motion,  both  by  the  bony  and  the  muscular  systems.  I 
will  only  cite  the  free,  projecting  tail  of  the  human  embryo, 
and  the  rudimentary  caudal  vertebrie  developed  in  the 
latter,  together  with  the  pertinent  muscles;  this  whole 
organ  is  entirely  useless  to  Man,  but  is  of  great  interest  as 
the  atrophied  remnant  of  the  long  tail  of  our  earUer  Ape 
ancestors,  which  was  composed  of  numerous  vertebne  and 
muscles  (p.  283),  From  these  same  ancestors  we  have  also 
inhti-ited  various  bone-processes  and  muscles,  which  were  of 
great  use  to  them  in  their  chmbing  life  among  the  trees,  but 
with  us  have  fallen  out  of  usa    At  various  points  under  the 
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skin  we  also  have  entirely  unused  skin-muacles ; 
the  largely  developed  skin -muscles  of  our  ]o(ver  mam- 
malian  ancestors.  It  was  the  fanction  of  this  "  paiintcului 
carnosus  "  to  contract  and  wiinkle  the  skin,  as  we  may 
any  day  done  by  horses  to  drive  away  fliea  We  stiB 
possess  an  active  remnant  of  this  great  skin-muscle  in  tba 
;muscle  of  the  forehead,  by  means  of  which  we  wrinkle  tbi 
Jbrehead  and  draw  up  the  eyebrows ;  but  we  are  no  longa 
able  to  move  at  will  another  considerable  remnant  of  it,  t) 
great  skin-muscle  of  the  neck  {jplatysma  Tnyoides). 

As  in  these  animal  organ-systems  of  our  body,  so  also  i 
the  vegetative  apparatus,  we  meet  with  many  rudimentai] 
organs,  most  of  which  we  have  incidentally  noticed.  I 
only  cite  the  remarkable  thyroid  gland  (thyreoided), 
rudiment  of  the  crop  and  the  remnant  of  the  ciliated  grooTi 
(hypobranchial  groove)  present  in  Chordonia,  Aseidia,  aiu 
Arcrania,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  gill-body  (pp.  336,  353) 
also  the  vermiform  process  of  the  blind-in testine  (ccecu/ni 
(p.  34i).  In  the  vascular  system  we  find  many  uselea 
duets,  the  vestiges  of  disused  vessels  which  were  forraerlj 
active  blood-ehannels ;  such,  for  instance,  are  tlie  "dticttt 
BotaUi"  between  the  lung-artery  and  the  aoi-ta,  ani 
the  "ductus  venosua  Araniii,"  between  the  vena  porU 
and  twna  cava,  and  many  others.  The  numerous  rudi 
.mentary  organs  of  the  urinary  and  sexual  systems  (p.  Hi 
«re  especially  interesting.  Moat  of  these  are  developed  i 
one  SOX  and  rudimentary  in  the  other.  Thus,  in  the  mail 
the  seed-ducts  form  from  the  Wolffian  ducts,  of  which  thi 
only  traces  remaining  in  the  female  are  the  Gartneri 
canals.  On  the  other  hand,  from  the  Miillerian  ducts  in  t 
female  are  developed  the  oviducts  and  the  uterus;  while 
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I  the  male,  only  the  lower  extremities  of  these  ducts  remain, 
t  forming  the  useless  male  uterus  (vcsicula  jyroaiatica).  In 
I  the  nipples  and  mammary  glands,  the  male  possesses  other 
I  rudimentaiy  organs  which,  as  a  rule,  are  functional  only  in 
:    the  female  (p.  204). 

A  closer  anatomical  examination  of  the  human  hody 
would  bring  to  our  notice  a  numbi;r  of  other  rudimentary 
organs,  aU  of  which  can  he  explained  only  by  the  Theory  of 
Descent.  They  ai'e  among  the  most  important  evidences  tor 
the  truth  of  the  mechanical  theory  of  nature,  and  among  the 
*  most  overwhelming  proofs  again.st  the  prevailing  teleulugical 
ideas  of  creation.  If,  in  accordance  with  this  latter  view,  Man 
and  every  otlier  organism  had  been  designed  for  his  lii'e- 
purpose  from  the  beginning,  and  had  been  called  into  existence 
by  an  act  of  creation,  the  existence  of  these  rudimentary 
organs  would  be  an  incomprehensible  enigma;  it  would  be 
impossible  to  understand  why  the  Creator  sheuld  have  laid 
this  useless  burden  on  his  creatures  in  their  hfe-journcy,  so 
arduous  at  the  best.  On  the  other  hand,  bj'  means  of  the 
Theory  of  Descent  we  can  explain  tlieir  existence  in  the 
most  simple  way,  and  say ;  The  rudimentary  organs  are 
parts  of  the  hody,  which,  in  the  course  of  oenturiea, 
have  gradually  fallen  out  of  use ;  organs  which  perfoj-med 
definite  functions  in  our  animal  ancestors,  but  which,  in 
lis,  have  lost  their  physiological  importance.  They  have 
become  useless  in  consequence  of  our  adaptation  to  now 
circumstances,  but  yet  are  transmitted  from  generation  to 
generation  by  heredity,  and  have  only  slowly  atrophied. 

Like  these  rudimentary  organs,  so  also  all  the  other 
oi^ana  of  oui  body  have  been  transmitted  to  us  from 
Mammals,  and,  immediately,  from  our  Ape  ancestors.     Tha 
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human   body  includes  no  single   organ  which    ia   not  ii 
heiitcd  from  Apes ;   but,  by  means  of  our  fundamental li 
of  Biogeny,  we  can  trace  the  origin  of  our  sevei-al  syst« 
of  organs  yet  further   down   to   various    lower   anocsti| 
grades.      Thus,   for  instance,  we   can   say   that 
inherited  the  earliest  organs  of  our  body,  the  outer-skin' 
{epidermis)  and  the  intestinal  canal,  from   the  Gaatr^a^  I 
the  nervous  and  muscular  systems  from  the  lower  Worms  I 
{ArchelmintJtes),  the  vascular  system,  body-caWty  CcfflZtroo), 
and  blood  from  Soft  Worms  (Scolecida),  the  notochord  and  ' 
the  gill-intestine  from  Chorda  Animals,  the  differentiatoi 
organs  of  sense  from   the  Cyclostoma,  the  limbs  and  I 
MuUerian  ducts  from  Primitive  Fishes  (Selachii),  and  the  a 
temal  reproductive  organs  from  Primitive  Mammals  (P 
Viammalia).    When  we  stated  the  "  law  of  the  ontogeneti 
connection  of  systematically  allied  forms,"  and  determint 
the  relative  age  of  the  organs,  we  saw  how  we  could  dra^ 
such  phylogenetic  conclusions  as  these  from  the  ontogeneM 
succession  of  the  organ-systems  (vol.  i.  p,  390;  ii,  357). 

By  the  help  of  this  important  law  and  of  Comparative 
Anatomy,  we   were   also   enabled  to   determine   definitely 
"  man's  place  in  nature,"  or,  as  we  may  say,  to  assign  t 
man  his  position  in  the  system  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
is  now   usual,  in   the   more   recent  zoological  systems,  i 
distribute  the  whole  animal  kingdom  into  the  seven  triln 
or  phyla,  which  ai'e  again  sub-divided,  in  round  numlx 
into    about   forty   classes ;    and  these  classes   into  ah( 
two  hundred  orders.     According  to  bis  whole  oi^anization, 
Man  is  undoubtedly,  piimarily,  a  member  of  but  a  Bin"l€ 
tribe,  that  of  Vertebrates ;  secondly,  he  is  a  member  of  but, 
a>  single  class,  that  of  Jtammals;  and,  thirdly,  a  memb« 
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of  but  a  single  order,  that  of  tlie  Apes.  All  the  character- 
istic peculiarities,  distinguishing  Vertebrates  from  the  other 
six  tribes,  distinguishing  Mammals  from  the  other  forty 
classes,  and  distinguishing  Apes  from  the  remaining  two 
hundred  orders  of  the  animal  kingdom,  are  also  present 
in  Man.  Tuin  and  twist  as  we  may,  we  cannot  escape  this 
anatomical  and  systematic  fact.  Quite  recently  this  very 
fact  has  led  to  the  liveliest  discussion,  and  has  occasioned, 
especially,  many  disputes  about  the  specific  anatomical 
relationship  of  Man  to  Apes.  The  most  astounding  views 
on  this  "ape  question,"  or  "pithecoid  theory,"  have  been 
uttered.  It  will  therefore  be  well  to  examine  it  closely 
once  more  at  this  point,  and  to  separate  the  essential  from 
the  non-essential  in  it. 

We  will  start  from  the  undisputed  fact,  that  Man,  at  all 
events,— whether  his  special  blood-relationship  to  Apes  is 
acknowledged  or  denied,— is  a  genuine  Mammal,  is  a  Pla- 
cental Mammal  This  fundamental  truth  can  be  so  easily 
proved  at  any  moment  by  investigations  in  Comparative 
Anatomy,  that  it  has  been  unanimously  acknowledged  since 
the  separation  of  the  Placental  from  the  lower  Mammals 
CPouched  Animals,  or  Marsupialia,  and  Beaked  Animals,  or 
Ornitkoaloma).  But,  from  this,  every  logical  adherent  of 
the  doctrine  of  development  at  once  draws  the  conclusion, 
that  man  is  descended  from  one  and  the  same  common 
parent-form,  together  with  all  other  Placental  Animals,  from 
llie  progenitor  of  the  Placcntalia, ^usi  as,  further,  we  must 
necesaarily  suppose  a  common  mammalian  ancestral  form 
of  all  the  various  Mammals  {Placentalia),  Pouched  Animals, 
and  Cloacal  Animals  {Munotreniata)  ;  but  by  this  the  great, 
all-agitating  main  question  of  man's  place  in  nature  is 
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conclusively  aettled,  whether  we  ascribe  to  Man  a  nearer tal 
a  more  remote  relationship  to  Apes,  No  matter  whethei 
Man  is,  in  a  phyIogeEf;tic  sense,  a  member  of  the  Ape  order  | 
(or,  if  it  is  preferred,  of  the  Primate  order)  or  not, — in 
any  case,  his  direct  blood-relationship  to  all  other  Ifammals, 
and  especially  to  the  Placental  Mammals,  is  established.  It 
may  be  that  the  inter-relations  of  the  various  Mammaii 
are  quite  different  from  those  now  h3'potlietieaIly  assunieij; 
but,  in  any  case,  the  common  descent  of  Man  and  all 
other  Mammals  from  a  common  parent-form  is  india- 
putahle.  This  primaeval,  long  since  extinct  parent-form, 
which  probably  developed  during  the  Triassie  Period,  ' 
the  monotreme  ancestral  form  of  all  Mammals. 

If  this  fundamental  and  extremely  significant  principl 
is  borne  in  mind,  the   "  ape  question "  will  appear  to  i 
in  a  wholly  different  light  from  that  in  which  it  is  usual 
presented.      A  little  reflection  will  bring  conviction  that" 
this  question  has  not  the  importance  that  has  of  late  been 
atti'ibuted  to  it;   for  the  origin  of  the  human  race  from 
a  series  of  various  mammalian  ancestors,  and  the  historic! 
development  of  the  latter  fi'om  an  earlier  aeries  of  lo\ 
vertebrate   ancestors,  remains   indubitably   established, 
■matter  whether  the  genuine  "  Apes "  are  regarded  as   i 
-nearest  animal  ancestors  of  the  human  race  or  not.     B 
it  having  become  habitual  to  lay  the  principal  weight  ( 
the   entire   question   of  the  origin  of  man   on   this 
"  descent  from  Apes,"  I   find  myself  compelled  to   returr 
once  more  to   it  here,  and  to  recall  those  facts  in  Com 
pai'ative  Anatomy  and  Ontogeny,  which  conclusively  settl 
this  "ape  question." 

shortest   way    to    the   goal   is   the  one  to 
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Huxley  in  hia  celebrated  work,  which  we  have  so  often 
quoted,  on  the  "Evidences  as  to  Man's  Place  in  Nature," — 
the  way  afForded  by  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Ontogeny. 
We  Lave  to  compare  objectively  all  the  several  organs  of 
Man  with  the  same  organs  in  the  higher  Apes,  and  then  to 
ascertain  whether  the  differences  between  the  former  and 
the  latter  are  greater  than  the  corresponding  differences 
between  the  higher  and  lower  Apes.  The  indubitable  and 
indisputable  result  of  this  comparative  anatomical  investi- 
gation which  was  conducted  with  the  greatest  candour  and 
accuracy,  was  the  important  law,  which,  in  honour  of  its 
discoverer,  we  liave  named  Huxley's  Law;  namely,  that  the 
physical  differences  between  the  organization  of  Man  and 
that  of  the  most  highly  developed  Apes  known  to  ua,  are 
much  smaller  than  the  corresponding  differences  between 
the  higher  and  lower  Apes.  We  might  even  define  this  law 
yet  more  exactly  by  excluding  entirely  the  Platyrhina  or 
American  Apes  as  being  more  remote  relatives,  and  limiting 
our  comparison  to  the  narrower  circle  of  relatives,  the 
Catai'hina,  or  Apes  of  the  Old  World,  Even  within  this 
small  group  of  Mammals,  we  found  the  differences  of  stmc- 
tiu^  between  the  higher  and  lower  Jv'arrow-nosed  Apes,  for 
example  between  the  Gorilla  and  the  Baboon,  much  greater 
than  the  differences  between  these  Man-hke  Apes  and  Man 
When,  in  addition,  we  now  turn  to  Ontogeny,  and  when  we 
find  there,  according  to  our  "law  of  the  ontogenetic  con- 
nection of  systematically  related  forms,  that  tlie  embryos  of 
Man  and  of  the  Man-like  Apes,  are  identical  for  a  longer 
period  than  the  embryos  of  the  highest  and  of  the  lowest 
Apes,  we  are  certainly  obliged  to  bring  ourselves,  whether 
with  a  good  or  a  bad  grace,  to  acknowledge  our  origin  fi-om 
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the  Ape  order.     From  the  facts  exhibited  "by  Comparat 
Anatomy,   we   can   undoubtedly   form   in    imagination 
approximate  image  of  the  structure  of  our  ancestors  di 
the  older  Tertiary  Period ;  we  may  fill  out  the  details  as 
win,  yet  this   image  will  be  a  genuine   Ape,  and  a 
Catarhine.     For  Man  has  all  the  physical  characters 
tinguishing  the  Catyrhina  from  the  Platyrhina.      AccorJ- 
ingly,  in   the   mammalian   pedigree,   we  must  dei'ive  the 
human  race  directly  from  the  Catarhine  group,  and  refer 
the  origin  of  Man  to  the  Old  World.     For  the  entire  group 
of  the  Catarhine  Apes  has,  aa  yet,  been  confined  to  tlie  Old 
World,  just  as  the  group  of  the  Platyrhine  Apes  has  been 
limited  to  the  Now.     Only  the  earliest  root-form,  that  (iom 
which  both  groups  sprang,  was  common  to  them ;  probably 
it  originated  from  the  Semi-apes  of  the  Old  World. 

Therefore,  although  it  is  thus  indubitably  established  aa 
the  result  of  our  objective  scientific  irh^uiry,  that  the  li 
race  is  directly  descended  from  the  Apes  of  the  Old  Woi 
yet  we  will  once  more  state  emphatically  that  this  sign! 
cant  fact  is  not  of  as  great  importance  to  the  main  question 
of  the  origin  of  Man,  aa  is  generally  supposed.  For,  even 
if  we  entirely  ignore  the  fact  or  thrust  it  aside,  this 
not  affect  all  that  the  zoological  facts  of  Comparati 
Anatomy  and  the  history  of  development  have  taught 
concerning  the  placental  character  of  Man.  These  clearl; 
prove  the  common  descent  of  Mau  and  the  other  Mammals, 
It  is  evident  also,  that  the  main  question  cannot  be  in  tho 
least  evaded  or  set  aside  by  the  statement :  "  Man  is,  indeed, 
a  Mammal;  but  he  branched  off  from  the  others  quite  at 
the  root  of  the  class,  and  has  no  nearer  relationship  with 
any  other  extant  Mammal"    At  all  events,  the  relationshij 
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t  is  evidently  more  or  less  close  if  we  comparatively  examine 
I  the  relation  of  the  Mamraaliao  class  to  the  remaining  forty 
classes  of  the  animal  kingdom.  All  Mammals,  including 
Man,  ai'e,  at  least,  -of  common  origin,  and  it  is  equally 
certain  that  their  common  parent-forms  gradually  developed 
from  a  long  series  of  lower  Vertebrates. 

Feeling,  evidently,  rather  than  understanding,  induces 
most  people  to  combat  the  theoiy  of  their  "  descent  from 
Apes."  It  ia  simply  because  the  organism  of  the  Ape  appears 
a  caricature  of  Man,  a  distorted  likeness  of  ourselves  in  a 
not  very  attractive  form,  because  the  customary  (esthetic 
ideas  and  self-glorification  of  Man  are  touched  by  this  in  so 
sensitive  a  point,  that  most  men  shrink  from  recognizing 
their  descent  from  Apes.  It  seems  much  pleasanter  to  be 
descended  from  a  more  highly  developed,  divine  being, 
and  hence,  as  is  well  known,  human  vanity  has,  from  the 
earliest  times,  flattered  itself  by  assuming  the  original 
descent  of  the  race  from  gods  or  dcmi-gods.  The  church, 
with  that  sophistical  distortion  of  ideas  of  which  she  ia 
BO  great  an  adept,  has  managed  to  extol  tliis  ridiculous 
pride  as  Christian  humility ;  and  those  people  who 
reject  with  haughty  horror  every  suggestion  of  descent 
from  lower  animals,  and  consider  themselves  cliildren  of 
God,  those  very  people  are  exceedingly  fond  of  boasting 
about  their  childlike  humility  of  spirit.  In  most  of  the 
Bcrmons  delivered  against  the  progress  of  the  doctrine 
of  evolution,  human  vanity  and  conceit  play  throughout 
a  prominent  part ;  and,  although  we  have  inherited  this 
characteristic  weakness  from  Apes,  yet  we  must  confesa  to 
having  developed  it  to  a  degi-ee  of  perfection  which 
completely  overthrows  the  unprejudiced  judgment  of  the 
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sound  understanding  of  man."  We  ridicule  the  childish 
follies  occasioned  hy  the  pride  of  ancestry  amon^  the 
nobility,  from  the  splendid  Middle  Ages  down  to  our  own 
time,  and  yet  no  small  portion  of  this  groundless  pride 
of  nobility  lurks  in  a  great  majority  of  men.  Just  as  mcsl 
e  prefer  to  trace  their  pedigree  from  a  decayed  baron 
or,  if  possible,  fpom  a  celebrated  prince,  rather  than  from 
an  unknown,  humble  peasant,  so  they  prefer  seeing  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  human  race  in  an  Adam  degraded  by  the  Fall, 
rather  than  in  an  Ape  capable  of  higher  development  and 
progress.  It  is  a  matter  of  taste,  and  such  genealogical 
preferences  do  not,  therefore,  admit  of  discussion.  Still 
must  confess  that,  personally,  I  am  as  proud  of  my  patei 
grandfather,  who  was  simply  a  Silcsian  peasant,  as  of  my 
maternal  grandfather,  who  raised  himself  from  the  position 
of  a  Rhenish  lawyer  to  the  highest  posts  in  the  council 
of  state.  And  it  is  also  much  more  to  my  individual  taste 
to  be  the  more  higlily  developed  descendant  of  a  primseval 
Ape  ancestor,  who,  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  had  de- 
veloped progressively  from  lower  Mammals,  as  they  fram 
still  lower  Vertebrates,  than  the  degraded  descendant  of 
an  Adam,  god-like,  but  debased  by  the  Fall,  who  was  formed 
from  a  clod  of  earth,  and  of  an  Eve,  created  from  a  rib  of 
Adam.  Aa  regards  this  celebrated  "  rib,"  I  must  here  ex- 
pressly add  as  a  supplement  to  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  skeleton,  that  the  number  of  ribs  is  the  same  in 
man  and  in  woman.  In  the  latter  as  well  as  in  the  former, 
the  libs  oi'iginate  from  the  skin-fibrous  layer,  and  are  to  he  re- 
garded phylogenetically  as  lower  or  ventral  vertebrae  (p.  283). 
Now  I  certainly  hear  some  one  say:  "That  may  all  be 
right  and  correct  as  far  as  the  human  body  is  concerned,  and, 
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from  the  facts  presented,  it  is  certainly  no  longer  to  be 
doubted  that  this  has  actually  developed  gradually,  step  by 
step,  from  tilt!  long  ancestral  series  of  Vertebrates ;  but  it  is 
quite  otherwise  with  the  '  spirit  of  man,'  with  the  human 
mind,  which  cannot  possibly  have  developed  in  a  similar 
way  from  the  mind  of  bwer  Vertebrates."  Let  us  see  if  the 
known  facta  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and 
Evolution  can  meet  this  grave  objection.  We  shall  best 
gain  firm  ground  from  which  to  start  in  this  matter  by 
comparatively  examining  the  minds  of  the  different  Verte- 
brates. Side  by  side  within  the  various  classes,  orders, 
genera,  and  species  of  Vertebrates,  we  find  so  great  a  variety 
of  vertebral  intellects,  that,  at  first  sight,  one  can  scarcely 
deem  it  possible  that  they  can  all  be  derived  from  the  mind 
of  a  common  "Primitive  Vertebrate."  First,  there  is  the 
little  Lancelet,  which  has  no  brain  at  all,  but  only  a  simple 
medullary  tube,  the  entire  mental  capacity  remaining  at 
the  very  lowest  grade  oceuriing  among  Vertebrates.  The 
Oyclostomi,  also,  standing  just  above,  exhibit  a  hardly 
higher  mental  life,  though  they  have  a  brain.  Passing  on  to 
Fishes,  we  find  their  intelligence,  as  is  well  known,  also 
at  a  very  low  point.  Not  until  from  these  we  ascend  to  the 
Amphibia,  is  any  essential  progress  in  mental  development 
observable.  This  is  much  greater  in  Mammals,  although, 
even  here,  in  the  Beaked  Animals  (Omitkostoma),  and  the 
next  higher  class,  the  stupid  Pouched  Animals  (Itlavrj-piale), 
the  entire  mental  activity  ia  still  of  a  very  low  order;  but 
if  we  pass  on  from  these  to  Placental  Animals,  within  this 
multiform  group  we  find  such  numerous  and  important 
steps  in  differentiation  and  improvement,  that  the  mental 
differences  between  the  moat  stupid  Placental  Animals  ffor 
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instance,  Sloths  and  Armadillos)  and  the  most  inteffigenl' 
aniinala  of  the  same  group  (for  instance.  Dogs  and  Apea;, 
seem  much  more  considerable  than  the  intellectual  dif- 
ferences between  those  lowest  Placentals  and  the  PoucW! 
Animals,  or  even  the  lower  Vertebratea.  Those  differences 
are,  at  any  rate,  much  more  considerable  than  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  intellectual  life  of  dogs,  apes,  and  men.  AnJ 
yet  all  those  animals  are  allied  members  of  a  single  class."'' 
This  fact  is  shown  to  a  yet  more  surjirising  degree  in 
the  Comparative  Psychology  of  another  class  of  animals, 
which  is  specially  interesting  for  many  reasons,  that  of 
Insects.  It  is  well  known  that  many  Insects  exhibit  q 
mental  capacity  approximately  aa  highly  developed  as  it 
possessed  by  Man  only  of  the  vertebrate  group.  It  is  needless 
to  speak  of  the  celebrated  organized  communities  and  staten 
of  BeOS  and  Ants  ;  every  one  knows  that  very  remarkable 
social  arrangements  occur  among  these,  such  as  occur  in  an 
equal  degree  of  development  only  in  the  higher  races  of 
men,  and  nowhere  else  in  the  animal  kingdom.  I  will  only 
allude  to  the  civU  organization  and  govemment  among 
Monarchical  bees  and  Republican  ants,  to  their  division 
into  various  orders:  the  queen,  the  drone  nobility,  the 
workers,  the  nurses,  soldiers,  and  so  on.  Among  the  moat,] 
remarkable  phenomena  in  this  extremely  interesting  field 
life,  is  certainly  the  cattle-keeping  of  certain  Ants,  whi 
tend  plant-lice  for  the  sake  of  their  mUk  and  regularly' 
collect  their  honey-juice.  Even  more  remarkable  is  tha 
slave-holding  of  the  large  red  Ants,  which  steal  the  young 
of  the  small  black  species  and  rear  them  to  slave -labour. 
It  has  long  been  known  tliat  all  these  civil  and  social 
Arrangements  of  the  Ants  were  originated  by  tlie  systematic 
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co-ciporation  of  numerous  citizens,  understanding  each  other. 
Numerous  observations  have  placed  the  astouncUngly  higli 
intellectual  development  of  these  little  Articulated  Animals 
beyond  all  doubt.  With  this  let  na  compare,  as  Darwin 
has  done,  the  intellectual  capacity  of  many  lower,  and, 
especially,  of  many  parasitic.  Insects.  There,  for  example, 
are  the  Scale  Insects  {Coccus)  which,  when  mature,  consist 
of  an  entirely  immovable  shield-shaped  body  attached  to 
the  leaves  of  plants.  Their  feet  are  atrophied.  Their 
mouths  are  embedded  into  the  tissue  of  the  plant,  the 
juices  of  which  they  auck.  The  whole  mental  activity  of 
this  motionless  female  parasite  consists  in  the  enjoyment  it 
derives  from  sucking  these  juices  and  from  sexual  inter- 
course with  the  unattached  male.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
maggot-like  female  of  the  Twisted-wings  (Strepsiptera), 
which  spends  its  whole  life,  wingless  and  footless,  as  a 
motionless  parasite  in  the  body  of  the  wasp.  There  can  be 
no  suspicion  of  any  higher  mental  activity  there.  If  these 
brutish  parasites  are  compared  with  the  mentally  active 
and  sensible  ants,  it  will  certainly  be  admitted,  that  the 
psychical  differences  between  the  two  are  much  greater 
than  those  between  the  highest  and  lowest  Mammals, 
between  Beaked  Animals  (Ornithosfoma),  Pouched  Animals 
(Marsupialia),  and  Armadillos  on  the  one  hand,  and  Dugs, 
Apes,  and  Men  on  the  other.  And  yet  all  those  insects 
belong,  without  question,  to  the  single  class  of  Arthropoda, 
just  as  all  these  Mammals  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  single 
class  of  Vertebrates  ;  and  just  as  eveiy  logical  adherent  of 
the  doctrine  of  evolution  must  assume  a  common  parent- 
form  for  all  those  Insects,  so  also  he  must  necessarily  assert 
a  common  descent  for  aU  these  Manmiala. 
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Turning  now  from  observing  ttie  comparative  mental 
capacity  of  the  various  animals  to  the  question  as  to  thfl 
organs  of  these  functions,  we  receive  the  answer,  that  in  all 
higher  animals  they  are  invariably  connected  with  certain 
groups  of  cells,  those  cells  which  compose  the  central 
nervous  system.  All  naturalists,  without  exception,  agne 
that  the  central  nervous  system  is  the  organ  of  the  mentai 
life  of  animals,  and  this  assertion  is  at  any  time  capable 
of  experimental  jroof  If  the  central  nervous  system  is 
wholly  or  partially  destroyed,  the  "  mind,"  or  the  psychical 
activity  of  the  animal,  is  wholly  or  partially  annihilated  at 
the  same  time.  We  must,  therefore,  next  inquire  what  k 
the  character  of  the  mental  oi^an  in  man.  The  undenial 
answer  to  this  question  has  already  been  given.  Man^ 
mental  organ  is,  in  its  whole  structure  and  origin,  the  same 
as  that  of  all  other  Vertebrates.  It  originates  as  a  simple 
medullary  tube  from  the  outer  skin  of  the  embryo,  from 
the  skin-sensoiy  layer,  or  the  first  of  the  secondary  genn- 
layers.  In  the  course  of  its  gradual  development  it  passes 
through  the  same  stages  of  progression  in  the  hurai 
embryo  as  in  that  of  all  other  Vertebrates,  and  as  thi 
latter  have  undoubtedly  a  common  origin,  so  must 
brain  and  spinal  cord  be  of  the  same  origin  in  all, 

Physiological  observation  and  experiment  teaches,  mi 
over,  that  the  relation  of  the  "  mind  "  to  its  organ,  the  bi 
and  spinal  marrow,  is  exactly  the  same  in  Man  as  in 
other  Mammals.     The  former  can  in  no  case  act  withoi 
the   latter;    the   one   la   connected  with   the   other,  as   is 
muscular  movement  with  muscle.     Therefore,  the  mind  can 
develop  only  in  connection  with  its  organ.     Adherents  oi 
the  Theory  of  Descent,  who  concede  the  causal  connects 
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between  Ontogeny  and  Phylogeny,  are  now  compelled  to 
recognize  the  following  propositions :  The  mind,  or  "  payche," 
of  man  has  developed  together  with,  and  aa  the  function  of 
the  medullary  tube,  and  just  as  even  now  the  brain  and 
spinal  maiTow  develop  in  each  human  individual  from  the 
simple  medullary  tube,  ao  the  human  "  mind,"  or  the  mental 
capacity  of  the  entire  human  race,  has  developed  graduallj", 
step  by  step,  from  the  mind  of  lower  Vertebrates.  Just  as 
even  now  in  every  individual  of  the  human  race  the 
wonderful  and  complex  structure  of  the  brain  develops 
step  by  step  from  exactly  the  same  rudiment,  from  the 
same  five  simple  brain-bladders,  as  in  all  other  Skulled 
Animals  (Craniota),  so  the  human  mind  haa  gradually 
developed  in  the  course  of  millions  of  years  from  the  mind 
of  lower  Skulled  Animals ;  and  as  now  the  brain  of  every 
human  embryo  differentiates  according  to  the  special  type 
of  the  Ape-brain,  so  also  the  human  psyche  has  historically 
differentiated  from  the  Ape-mind. 

This  monistic  idea  will,  of  course,  be  indignantly  re- 
jected by  moat  people,  who  accept  the  contrary  dualistic 
view,  which  denies  the  inseparable  connection  of  the  brain 
and  the  mind,  and  regards  "  body  and  mind  "  aa  entirely 
separate  and  distinct;  but  how  shall  we  reconcile  this 
commonly  accepted  view  with  the  facta  taught  by  the 
liistory  of  evolution  !  The  dualistic  view  is,  at  least,  aa 
iiTcconcilably  opposed  to  Ontogeny  as  to  Phylogeny.  If 
we  agree  with  the  majority  oi  men,  that  the  mind  ia  a  aelf- 
existent,  independent  being,  which  haa  originally  nothing 
to  do  with  the  body,  but  only  dwells  in  it  for  a  time,  and 
which  givea  expression  to  its  emotions  through  the  Ijrain, 
as  the  piano-player  through  hia  instrument,  then  we  must 
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BUppoae  a  period  in  the  human  germ-hiatory,  at  whidi  the 
mind  enters  the  body,  enters  the  brain;  and  we  must  rIso 
suppose  a  moment  at  death,  at  which  it  leaves  the  body; 
and  further,  as  every  man  inherits  certain  individuat 
mental  qualities  from  each  parent,  we  must  suppose  that 
portions  of  the  mind  of  each  were  transferred  to  the  germ 
at  the  time  of  its  procreation.  A  little  piece  of  the  father's 
'tnind  accompanied  the  spenu-cell,  a  little  piece  of  the 
mothei's  mind  remained  with  the  egg-celL  This  dualistie 
view  entirely  fails  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  evolntic 
We  all  know  that  the  new-bom  child  has  no  con3ciousae3<| 
no  knowledge  of  itself  and  of  the  objective  world.  Whi 
ever  has  children  of  his  own,  and  follows  their  menb 
development  candidly,  cannot  possibly  deny  that  procesa 
of  biological  evolution  are  at  work  there.  Just  as  all  otbt 
functions  of  the  body  develop  in  connection  with  the 
does  the  mind  develop  in  connection  with  tin 
brain.  And  this  gradual  development  of  the  child's  mint 
18  such  a  wonderful  and  beautiful  plienomenon,  that  ever} 
mother  and  every  father  with  eyes  to  see  takes  unweariei 
delight  in  observing  it.  The  text-books  of  Psychology 
alone  are  ignorant  of  any  such  development,  and  we  art 
almost  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  their  authors  them 
selves  never  had  any  children.  The  human  mind,  aa  it  i 
represented  in  the  great  majority  of  psychological  work, 
is  only  the  one-sided  mind  of  a  learned  philosopher,  whi 
indeed,  knows  many  books,  but  nothing  of  the  process  ( 
evolution,  and  does  not  auapect  that  even  his  own  mind  ha 
developed. 

These   same   dualistic  philosophers  must,  of  course,  : 
they  are  consistent,  also  assume  that  there  was  a  moraen 
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'  in  the  Phylogeny  of  the  baman  mind  at  which  this  mind 
first  entered  the  vertebrate  body  of  man.  Accordingly,  at 
the  time  when  the  human  body  developed  from  the  body 
of  the  Anthropoid  Ape  (thus,  probably,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  Tertiary  Period),  a  specific  human  mind-element — or,  aa  it 
is  usually  expressed,  a  "  divine  spark  " — must  have  suddenly 
entered  or  been  breathed  into  the  brain  of  the  Anthropoid 
Ape,  and  there  have  associated  itself  with  the  already 
existing  Ape-mind.  I  need  not  point  out  the  theoretic 
difficulties  involved  in  this  conception.  I  will  only  remark 
that  even  this  "  divine  spark,"  by  which  the  mind  of  Man 
is  said  to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  all  other  animals, 
must  itself  be  a  thing  capable  of  evolution,  and  has  actually 
developed  progressively  in  the  course  of  human  history. 
This  "  divine  spark  "  ia  usually  understood  to  be  "  reason," 
and  ia  ascribed  to  man  aa  a  mental  function  distinguishing 
him  from  all  "irrational  animals."  Comparative  Psycho- 
logy, however,  teaches  that  this  frontier-post  between  man 
and  beast  is  altogether  untenable.^™  We  must  either  take 
the  idea  of  reason  in  its  broader  sense,  in  which  case  it 
belongs  to  the  higher  Mammals  (the  Ape,  Dog,  Elephant, 
Horse),  as  much  as  to  the  majority  of  men ;  or  we  must 
conceive  it  in  its  narrower  sense,  and  then  it  ia  lacking  in 
the  majority  of  men,  as  well  as  in  most  animab.  On  the 
whole,  that  which  Goethe's  Mephistopheles  said  of  his  time, 
LB  true  of  Man's  reason  to-day : 

"  He  might  have  kopt  himaelf  mora  right 
Hadsb  Tbon  ne'er  shown  to  bitu  a  glimpse  of  heaTen'a  light. 
He  calla  it  Reasun.,  bnt  Tkoo  seeet 
Its  Due  bat  makes  him  beaatlicr  than  the  besat." 

b  If,  therefore,  we  must  abandon  this  generally  preferred, 
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and,  in  many  respects,  very  pleasaut  duaJistic  theory  of  lh( 
mind,  aa   being   wholly   untenable,   because    irreconcilaUe 
with  genetic  iacts,  then  the  opposite  monistic  view  alont  I 
remains  to  us,  according  to  which  the  human  mind,  lil;c  1 
that  of  any  other  animal,  is  a  function  of  the  central  nervona  I 
syatcin,  with  which  it  has  developed  in  inseparable  eon-   l 
nection.     Ontogenetically,    we    see   this    in    every    child;   * 
phylo^enetically,  we  must  assert  it  in  accordajice  with  ihe 
fundamental  law  of  Biogeny.      In   every  human  embtj'o 
the  medullary  tube  develops  from  the  skin-sensory  layer, 
and  from  the  anterior  part  of  that  tube  tlie   five   bi'ain- 
bladders  of  Skulled  Animals   (Craniota),  and  from   these 
the  mammalian  brain  (at  first  with  the  characteristics  of 
the   lower,   then   with    those    of   the    higher    Mammals). 
Jiiat  as  this  entire  ontogenetic  process  ia  but  a  short  repro- 
duction, occa.'^ioned  by  Heredity,  of  the  same  process  in  thp 
Phylogeny   of  Vertebrates,  so  also  the  wonderful  mental 
activity  of  the  human  race  has  gradually  developed,  step 
by  step,  in  the  course  of  many  thousands  of  years,  from  Uw, 
less  perfect  mental  activity  of  the  lower  Vertebrates, 
the  evolution  of  the  mind  in  each  child  ia  only 
reproduction  of  that  long  phylogenetic  process. 

The  extraoi-dinary  and  important  bearing  of  Anthro- 
pcgeny  on  Philosophy,  in  the  light  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  Biogeny,  now  becomes  apparent,  The  speculativa 
philosophers  who  will  take  possession  of  the  facts  of  On- 
togeny and  explain  them  phylogcnetically  (according  to  that 
law),  will  introduce  a  greater  advance  in  the  history  of 
Philosophy  than  has  been  made  by  the  greatest  thinkers  of 
all  previous  centuries.  Undoubtedly  every  clear  and  logical 
thinker  must  draw  from  the  facta  of  Comparative  Anatomy 
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and  Ontogeny  which  have  been  brought  forward,  a  mass 
of  Biggestive  thoughts  and  reflections  which  cannot  fail 
of  their  effect  on  the  further  development  of  the  philo- 
sophical study  of  the  universe.  Neither  can  it  be  douhted 
that  these  facts,  if  properly  weighed,  and  judged  without  pre- 
judice, will  lead  to  the  decisive  victory  of  that  philosophical 
tendency,  which  we  distinguish,  briefly,  as  monistic  or 
mechanical,  in  distinction  from  the  dualistic  or  teleological, 
on  which  most  philosophical  systems  of  ancient,  mediseval, 
and  modem  times  are  based.  This  mechanical,  or  monistic 
philosophy,  asserts  that  everywhere  the  phenomena  of 
human  life,  as  well  as  those  of  external  nature,  are  undei 
the  control  of  fixed  and  unalterable  laws,  that  there  is 
everywhere  a  necessary  causal  connection  between  pheno- 
mena, and  that,  accordingly,  the  whole  knowable  universe 
forms  one  undivided  whole,  a  "  monon."  It  further  asseiis, 
that  all  phenomena  are  produced  by  mechanical  causes 
{oau8<B  effideTites),  not  by  pre-arranged,  purposive  causes 
(causcB  finales).  Hence  there  is  no  such  thing  as  "free- 
will" in  the  usual  sense.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  Hght  of 
this  monistic  conception  of  nature,  even  those  phenomena 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  most  free  and 
independent,  the  expressions  of  the  human  wUl,  appear  as 
suhjocb  to  fixed  laws  as  any  other  natural  phenomenon 
Indeed,  each  unprejudiced  and  searching  test  applied  to  the 
action  of  our  "  free-will "  shows  that  the  latter  is  never 
really  free,  but  is  always  determined  by  previous  causal 
conditions,  which  are  eventually  referable  either  to  Heredity 
or  to  Adaptation.  Accordingly,  we  cannot  assent  to  the 
popular  distinction  between  nature  and  spirit.  Spirit 
exists  everywhere  in  nature,  and  we  know  of  no  spiiit  out- 
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side  of  nature.     Hence,  also,  Uie  usual  distinction  betwi 
natural  scieace  and  mental  ecience  is  entirely   uotenablf. 
Every  real  science  is  at  the  same  time  both  a  natural  and  i  I 
menial  science.     Klan  isdiot  above  nature,  but  in  nature.      I 
The  opponents  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution  are  very  fomi  I 
of  branding  the  monistic  philosophy  grounded  upon  it  as 
"  materialism,"  by  confusing  philoaopfUcal  materialism  witli   J 
the   wholly   different   and   censurable  moral    materialism. 
Strictly,  however,  our  "  monism  "  might,  as  accurately  or  u 
.accurately,  be  called  spiritualism  as   materialism.    The 
real  materialistic  philosophy  asserts,  that  the  vital  pheno- 
mena of  motion,  like  all  other  phenomena  of  motion,  are 
effects  or  products  of  matter.     The  other,  opposite  extreme, 
spiritualistic    philosophy,    asserts,   on    the   contrary, 
matter  is  the  proJuct  of  motive  force,  and  that  all  mateiil 
forms  are  produced  by  free  forces  entirely  independent 
the   matter  itself.      Thus,    according  to   the   materialisUc 
conception  of  the  universe,  matter,  or  substance,  precedes 
motion,  or  active  force.     According  to  the  spiritualistic  con- 
ception of  the  universe,   on  the  contrary,  active  force  or 
motion  precedes  matter.     Both  views  are  dualistic,  and  we 
hold  them  both  to  be  equally  false.     A  contrast  to  botk. 
views  is  presented  in  the  Tfionist'u)  philosophy,  which  can 
httle  believe  iu  force  without  matter,  as  in  matter  with( 
force.     It  is  only  necessary  to  reflect  on   this  for  a 
from  a  strictly  scientific  standpoint,  to  find  that  on  clt 
examination  it  is  impossible  clearly  to  represent  the 
without  the  other.     As  Goethe  says,   "Matter  can  ne' 
exist  and  act  without  spirit ;    neither  can  spirit  with) 
matter."  " 

The  "  spirit "  and  "  mind  "  of  man  are  but  forces  whii 
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are  inaeparaljly  connected  with  the  material  substance  of 
our  bodies.  Just  as  the  motive  force  of  our  flesh  is  involved 
in  the  muscular  form-element,  so  is  the  thinking  force  of 
our  spirit  involved  in  the  form-element  of  the  brain.  Our 
apiritual  forces  are  as  much  functions  of  this  part  of  the 
body,  as  every  force  is  a  function  of  a  material  body.  We 
know  of  no  matter  which  does  not  possess  force,  and,  con- 
versely, of  no  forces  that  are  not  coimected  with  matter. 
When  the  forces  manifest  themselves  in  the  phenomena  of 
motion,  they  are  called  active  forces ;  if,  on  the  other  hand. 
the  forces  are  in  a  state  of  rest,  or  of  equilibrium,  they  are 
called  latent  forces.^*  This  is  as  true  of  inorganic  natural 
aubstancea  as  of  organic.  The  magnet  attracting  iron- 
tilings,  powder  exploding,  steam  driving  the  locomotive,  are 
active  inorganic  substances;  they  work  by  active  force  just 
aa  does  the  sensitive  mimosa,  when  it  folds  its  leaves  at  a 
touch, — as  doea  the  Amphioxus,  when  it  buries  itself  in  the 
sand, — as  does  man,  when  he  thinks.  Only  in  these  latter 
cases  the  combination  of  the  different  forces,  appearing  as 
phenomena  of  motion,  are  much  more  complex  and  much 
less  easily  recognized  than  in  the  former  cases. 

Anthropogeny  has  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  even  in 
the  entire  history  of  the  evolution  of  man,  in  the  history  of 
the  germ,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  tribe,  no  other  active 
forces  have  been  at  work,  than  in  the  rest  of  organic  and 
inorganic  nature.  All  the  forces  at  work  there  can  be 
reduced  at  last  to  growth — to  that  fundamental  fimction  of 
evolution  by  which  the  forms  of  inorganic,  aa  well  aa  of 
organic  bodies,  originate.  Growth,  again,  itself  rests  on  the 
attraction  and  repulsion  of  like  and  unhke  particles.'*'  It 
bus  given  rise  to  Man  and  to  Ape,  to  Palm  and  Alga,  to 
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crystal  and  water.  Hence  the  evolution  of  man  has  taken 
place  according  to  the  same  "  eternal,  immutable  laws,' 
as  has  the  evolution  of  any  other  natural  body. 

It  is  true  that  the  prejudices  that  stand  in  the  way  o 
the  general  recognition  of  this  "  Natural  Anthropoweny 
are  even  yet  intensely  powerful ;  otherwise  the  ancient 
strife  between  the  various  philosophical  systems  would 
already  have  been  decided  in  favour  of  "Monism."  Ent 
it  can  be  foreseen  with  certainty  that  a  more  general 
acquaintance  with  genetic  facts,  will  gradually  destroy 
those  prejudices  and  bring  about  the  victory  of  the 
natural  idea  of  "Man's  Place  in  Nature."  The  fear  i? 
often  expressed  in  opposition  to  this  view  that  it  will  causo 
a  retrogression  in  the  intL-Uectual  and  moral  development 
of  man ;  but,  on  the  conti*ary,  I  cannot  withhold  my  convic- 
tion, that  the  very  reverse  will  be  true,  that  by  it  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  the  human  spirit  will  be  adv-anced 
iual  degree.  At  all  events,  I  hope  and  trust  that 
I  have,  in  these  chapters,  afforded  convincing  proof  that 
the  only  way  to  attain  a  true  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
human  organism,  is  by  employing  the  method  which  we 
must  acknowledge  to  be  alone  correct  and  successful  in  the 
Btudy  of  organic  nature, — by  following  the  course  of  the 
History  of  Evolution.*™ 


NOTES. 

REMARKS  AND  REFERENCES  TO  LTTERATURB. 


1  (vol.  i.  p.  2).  Anthropogeny  (Greet) ^History  of  the  Bvoln- 
(ion  of  Man;  from  Anthropos  (acPpoiTros)  =  man,  and  genea  (yevea) 
=  Evolution  history.  There  is  no  especial  Greek  word  for  "  the 
history  of  evolution;"  ia  its  place  is  used  either  ycvtd,  (=  de- 
scent), or  yovew  (=  generation).  If  goneia  .  is  preferred  to 
gonea,  the  word  must  be  written  Anthropogony.  The  word 
"  Anthropogony, "  nscd  first  by  Josoplius,  means,  however,  only 
"  the  generation  of  man."  Genesis  (yEVEtrt?)  means  "origination, 
or  evolntion  j  "    therefore    Anlhropogeneais  —  "  the  evolution  of 

2  (i.  3).  Embryo  (Greek)  =  germ  (Ifi^pvoy).  Really  to  otos 
T^s  yairrpn^  ^pvov  (East.),  i.e.  the  unborn  germ  in  the  mother's 
body  (Latin  fcetua,  or,  better,  fetna).  In  accordance  with  this  * 
original  sense,  the  term  embryo  should  only  be  apphed  to  those 
young  organisms  which  are  still  enclo.sed  in  the  egg- coverings. 
(Cf.  "  GeneroUo  Morpholngie,"  vol.  ii,  p.  20.)  Inaccurately,  how- 
ever, varions  free-moving  young  forms  of  low  animals  (larvte) 
are  often  spoken  of  aa  embryos.     Embryonic  life  ends  at  birth. 

3  (i.  5).  Embryology  (Greek)  =  Germ-science,  from  embryon 
{f(i.^pvQv)  ™  germ,  and  logos  (Xdyo?)  =  science.  Even  now  the 
whole  history  of  the  evolution  of  tho  individual  is  erroneously 
called  "embryology."  For  corresponding  with  the  term 
"embryo"  (see  note  2),  by  "embryology,"  or  "  embryogony," 
should  only  be  understood  "  the  history  of  the  evolntioii  of  the 
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individaal  within  ike  pgg- coverings."     As  soon  as  the  e 
has  left  there,  it  is  no  louger  it  real  "  crabrjo."    The  later  cliHn;,^ 
of  this  form  the  subject  of  the  science  of  Metamorphosea, 
Meta  moiyhology. 

4  (i,    5),    Ontogeny    (Greek)  =  "genn-hiBtory,"    or    "t 
history  of  the  evolution  of  the  indiviJual;"   from   c!kro=Jn 
vidoals,  and  genea  (ytcta)  =  history  of  evolution,      (Cf,  cote  1.)  1 
Outogeny,  aa   the   "history  of  the  evolation  of  the   individaal." 
enibracea   both    Embryology   and  Melamorphology    (note  S 
"  Generelle  Morphologic,"  vol.  ii.  p.  30, 

5  (i.  5).  Phylogeny  (Greek)  -  tribal  history,  or  "  the  ]»- 
Ifflontological  history  oE  evolution ;"  from  phylon  (i^vAoc)  =  tribe, 
and  genea  (yei'td)  =  history  of  evolution.  The  phylon  iuoladea 
all  organisms  connected,  by  blood,  which  are  descended  from  * 
common  typical  parent-form,  Phylogeny  includes  PalieontologJ 
and  Genealogy. — "  Generelle  Morphologie,"  vol,  ii,  p,  305. 

6  (i,  6),  Biogeny  (Greek)  =  the  history  of  the  eToIation  of 
orgauisma  or  of  living  natural  bodies  in  the  widest  sense. 
(Genea  tu  biu,)     /3ios=life, 

7  (i,  6).  The  fundamental  law  of  Biogeny.  Cf.  my  "General 
History  of  the  Evolution  of  Organiama"("  Generelle  Morphologic," 
18(J6,  vol,  ii.),  p.  300  (Essays  on  the  causal  connection  of  biogenetic 
and  phyletic  evolution) ;  also  the  "  Monogrnph  of  CUnIk 
Sponges  "("Monographiedcr  Kalkschwamme,"  1S72,  vol.  i.  4?1); 
also  my  "  Natural  History  of  Creation," 

8  (i.  10).  Palingenesis  (Greek)  =  oviginal  evolution,  frwm 
palingencsia  {TraXivyeveirta)  =  new-birth,  renewal  of  the  former 
course  of  evolution.  Therefore,  Palingeny  =:  inherited  history 
(from  jraXii-^reproduced,  and  -j'£v£a= history  of  evolution). 

9  (i.  10),  Keuogenesis  (Greek)  =  modified  evolution,  from 
kenoa  (mwIs)  =  strange,  meaningless;  and  genea  (ytvea)^ history 
of  evolution.  The  modifications  introduced  into  Palingenes 
by  Kenogenesia  are  vitiations,  strange,  meaningless  additions  (j 
the  original,  true  coarBe  of  evolution.  Kenogeny  ••  t 
history. 

10  (i-   12).    Latin  definition   of    the   fnndamcnial    law 


igeneaU^ 
Lions  I^H 

vitiat^^ 

law    fl^H 
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I  Biogeny :  "  Onto jenesis  anmmanmn  vel  recapitulatio  oat  ply- 
logeneseoB,  tanto  integnnH,  qaanto  hereditate  palingenesiB  con- 
Sermtur,  tanto  niinus  integrum,  quanto  artaptatione  kenogenesia 
introdacitur."  Cf.  my  "  Aima  and  Methoda  of  Recent  History 
of  Evolntion  "  ("  Ziele  und  Wego  der  Heutigen  Entwickdonga- 
gcacliiehte,"  p.  77.     Jena,  1870). 

11  (i,  17).  MiHihanical  and  pnrposive  causes.  Mechanical 
natural  pliilosopby  asaumes  that  throagbont  natare,  in  organic 
aawell  as  in  inorganic  processes,  only  noa-purpoaive,  mechanical, 
neceasarily- working  causes  exist  (_eawsce  eficieittes,  mech(m,ism, 
causality')  On  the  other  hand,  vitalistic  natural  philoaophy 
asserts  that  tlie  latter  are  at  work  only  in  inorganic  procesaea, 
which  in  certain  other,  purposive,  ppecial  causes  are  at  work, 
conscious  or  purposive  cunaea,  working  for  a  definite  end  (caiMie 
andlea.  Vitalism,  Tdeolo'jy).  (Cf.  "  Generelle  Morphologie," 
vol.  i.p.  94.,) 

12  (i.  17).  Monism  and  Dnalism.  Unitary  philosophy,  or 
Monism,  is  neither  extremely  natcrirtlistic  tior  extremely  apirit- 
ualistic,  bat  resembles  rather  a  union  and  combination  of  these 
opposed  principles,  in  that  it  conceives  all  nature  as  one  whole 
and  nowhere  recognizes  any  bnt  mcehanical  cacscs.  Binary 
philosophy,  on  the  other  hand,  or  Dualism,  regards  natnre  and 
spirit,  matter  and  force,  innr^anic  and  organic  nature  as  distinct, 
and  independent  existences.     (Cf.  vol.  ii.  p.  456.) 

13  (i.  20).  Morphology  and  Physiology,  Morphology  (aa 
the  acience  of  forms)  and  Pliysiology  (as  the  science  of  the 
functions  of  organisms)  are  indeed  connected,  bnt  co-ordinato 
sciences,  independent  of  each  other.  The  two  together  constitute 
Biology,  or  the  "science  of  organisms."  Each  has  its  peculiar 
methods  and  aids,  (Cf.  "  Gonerelie  Morphologic,"  vol  i.  pp. 
17-21.) 

14  (i.  24).  Morphngeny  and  Physiogeny.  Biogeny,  or  the 
"  history  of  the  evolution  of  organisms,"  up  to  the  proaent  time 
ha.s  been  almost  exclusively  Morphogeny.  Just  as  thia  first 
opens  the  way  to  a  true  knowledge  of  organic  forma,  so  will 
Physiogeny  aftorwarda  make   a  true  recognition   of   functions 
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possible,   by   discovering   their  historic   evolution.      Ita  fat 
promiBea  to  be  most  fmitfnl.     Cf.  "  Aims  and   Metbode 
Rrccut  History  of  Evolution"  ("Zicio  und  VVcge  dt 
Entwickelungsgeschichte,"  pp.  92-98.     Jona,  187C>. 

15  (i.  27).  Aristotle.  Five  books  on  the  generation  M* 
evolaiion  of  animals  (ircpi  Itoaiv  ya-ia-eoi), 

16  (i.  28).  PartUenogenesia.  On  "  virginal  geroration." 
or  the  "immacnlate  conception  "  of  Invertebrates,  especiaH/  of 
Articulated  Animals  {Oriistaoea,  Insonin,  etc.),  see  Sieboli 
"Remarks  on  Par tlicno genesis  among  Artliropoda  "  ("  Beitrigo 
aur  Parthenogenesis  der  Arthropoden."  Leipzig,  1871).  Georg 
Seidlitz,  "  Parthenogenesis  and  its  Relation  to  other  Forms  of 
Generation  in  the  Animal  Kingdom  "  ("  Die  Parthenogenesis  nad 
ihr  Verhiiltniaa  zq  den  iibrigen  Zeugnngs-Arten  im  Tiiierreich." 
Leipzig,  1872). 

17  (i.  34).  The  Prefomiati  on -theory.  This  theoiy  is,  b 
Germany,  usually  called  "  Evolutiona-theorie,"in  distinction  from 
the  "  Epigenesis-theorie."  As,  however,  in  Eogland,  France  and 
Italy,  the  latter  is,  on  the  contrary,  nenally  called  the  theory  of 
evolution,  evolution  and  epigeneais  being  used  as  synonymona 
terms,  it  appears  better  to  call  the  former  "the  theory  of  pre- 
fomiBtion."  Recently  KoUikor  has  called  his  "  theory  of  hetero- 
genous generation"  "Evolutionism"  (note   47).     Cf.  preface, 

18  (i:  37).  Alfred  KirchhofE,  "Caspar  Friedrich  Wolff,  bis 

Lite  and  Teaching  in  the  Science  of  Organic  Evolution."— 
"  Jenaische  Zeitschrift  fur  Xaturwissenschaft,"  1868,  vol.  iv 
p.  193. 

19  fi-  *3).  Part  of  the  writings  left  by  Wolff  have  not  yel 
been  published.  His  most  important  works  are  the  dissertation 
for  the  degree  of  doctor,  Tkeoria  generationig  (1759),  and  his 
model  treatise  "  do  formations  inteatinornm  "  (on  the  formation 
of  the  intestinal  canal). — "Nov.  Comment.  Acad.  Se.  Petropol,'^ 
lii.  1768;  xiil  1769.  Translated  into  German  by  Meola 
Halle,  1812. 

20  (i.  51),  Christian  Pander,  "  fffXoria  melamorjihos 
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0  OTnm  incnbatum  prioribus  quinqne  diobnB  Bnhit."      Vicebergi, 
-I  1817.     (Dissertatio    inan^uralis.)     "  Contributiona   toward    the 

history  of  tho  eyolutioa  of  the  chick  within  the  egg."    ("  Beitriige 
g  zur  Eiitvyickelangsgescliichta  dea  Hiihnchciis  im  Eia."     Wiirz- 
bnrg,  1817.) 

21  (i.  52).  Knrl  Ernst  Baer,  "  On  the  Evointion  of  Aiumala. 
,  Obaervfttioaa  and  Reflections  "  ("  Ueber  Entwiekelungsgtsohichte 
.  dcr  Thiere.    Beobachtung  nnd  Reflesion."    2  vols,    Konigaberg, 

1  1827-1837).  la  addition  to  this  chief  work,  cf.  "  Story  of  the- 
Life  and  Writings  of  Dr.  Karl  Ernst  Baer,  told  by  himaelf " 
("Nachrichten  iibep  Lebnii  nnd  Schriften  des  Dr.  Karl  Emat 
Baer,  mitgetheilt  von  ihm  selhst."     Petersburg',  18(i5). 

22  (i.  CO).  Albert  KoUiker.  His  "History  of  the  Evolution  of 
Man  and  the  Higher  Animals"  ("  EntwickelnngBgcschichte  dea 
Menscben  and  der  hoheron  Thiere").  The  2nd  (corrected)  edition, 
1876,  contains  (pp.  28-40)  a  catalogue  of  ontogenetic  literature. 
On  the  newer  contribntions  to  this,  cf,  the  "  Jabresberichte 
liber  die  Leistnngen  nnd  Fortsehritte  der  Medicin  "  (Berlin),  by 
Virchowand  Hirsch  (the  "History  of  Evolution,"  by  Waldeyer); 
also  the  "  Jahresherichte  iiber  die  Fortsehritte  der  Anatomic  nnd 
Phyeiologie,"  by  Hofmann  and  Schwalbe  (Leipzig);  the  "History 
of  Evolution,"  by  R.  Hertwig  and  Kitsche.  Most  of  Kowalev- 
sky's  researches  nre  contained  in  the  "  Memoircs  de  rAcad^mie 
impfriale  de  St.  Petersburg  "  (from  the  year  180C).  Otbera  are 
published  in  Maa  SuhuUze's  "Archiv  fiir  miki-oakopische 
Anatomic,"  and  in  other  periodicals. 

23  (i.  60).  Theodor  Schwann,  "  Microscopic  Researches  into 
the  Identity  in  Structure  and  Growth  of  Plants  and  Animals  " 
("  Mlkroskopische  Hnterauchnngen  uber  die  HeberciDstimniung 
in  der  Structur  und  Wachsthum  der  Thiere  und  Pflanzen." 
Berlin,  1839). 

24  (i.  69),  Ernst  Haeckel,  the  Gastrtea  Theory,  phylogenetic 
classification  of  the  animal  kingdom  and  homology  of  the  germ- 
layers. — "  Jenaische  Zoitachrift  fiir  Natnrwissenseliaft,"  toL  viii. 
1871,  pp.  1-50. 

25  (i.  75).  Ernst  Haeckel,  "The  History  of  Creation," 
London,  1876. 
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i   (i.  81).  Fritz  Schultze,  "Kant  and    Darwrn."^   A  i 
tribntion  to  tho  liiatory  of  the  science  of  evolution.     Jena,  19 

27  (i.  81).  Imraanuel  Kmit,  "Critiqua  of  Toleological  I 

,"  ("  Kritik  der  tcleologischen  Urtheilskraft  ").  ir90. 
and  §  79.     Cf.  also  oiy  "History  of  Creation,"  vol.  i.  p,  103.1 

28  (i.    83).   Jean    Lamarck,    "  PhiloaopMa    Zoologiqnejj 
ExpoBition  dea  Considerations  relatives  h  I'histoire  naturelle  J 

2  Tomes.     Paris,  1809.     Nouvelle  ^ditio 
ne  introduction  biograpliique  par  Charles  J! 
Paris,  1873. 

29  (i.  88).  Wolfgang  Goethe  on  Morphology   (zt 
logie).     The  formation  and  re-formation  of  organic  bodies. 
Goethe's  morphological  studies,   cf.  Oscar  Schmidt  (" 
Verhaltnias  z>i   den   organbchen   Naturwisaenschaftea." 
1853).     Rudolph  Virchow,   "Goethe  aa   a  Natnralist "  (B. 
1861).     Helmlioltz,  "On  Goethe's  Natural   Scientific   Wo^ 
(Bronawick,  1865). 

30  (i.  96),    Charles   Darwio.      Hia   chief  work   is  "  Ob 
Origin  of  Species  by  naeans  of  Natural  Selection  "  (1859). 

31  (i.  99).  Darwin  and  Wallace.  The  general  ontlin 
the  theory  of  selection  were  discovered  independently  by  Darwin  I 
and  Wallace.  lb  does  not,  however,  follow  that  the  aerTiei 
of  the  latter  in  furthering  the  science  of  evolution  are  at  a 
comparable  with  those  of  the  former.  As  many  opponente  of  t 
Darwin,  especially  the  English  Jesuit  Mivart,  have  recenUv  I 
endeavoured  to  eialt  Wallace  at  the  expense  of  Darwin,  and  to  ' 
depreciate  the  latter,  I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressly  assert-  I 
ing  that  Darwin's  services  are  very  far  the  greater.  l 

32  (i.    101).    Thomas   Husley.     In   adaUion   to   the   worh    ', 
mentioned  in  the  text,  the  following  popular  works  are  especiaJlj    |' 
to  be  recommended  :    "  On  Our  Knowledge  of  the  Canaes  ol 
Phenomena  in    Organic    Nature,"  and   the  "Elementary  1 
Biology"  (1871). 

33  (i.  101),  Gustav  Jaeger,  "Zoological Letters" ("ZoologistJ 
Briefe."  Vienna,  187C),  and  the  "  Text-book  of  General  Zoolog 
(  ■  lichrbnch  der  Allgemeinen  Zoologie."     Stuttgart,  1876). 
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34  (i.  101).  Friedrich  Rolle,  "Man,  his  Beacenfc  and  Morality 
represented  in  the  light  ol  the  Darwinian  Theory,  and  on  the 
basis  of  Recent  Geological  Discoveries  "  ("  Dor  ilensch,  seine 
Abstammang  nad  QeBittnng  im  Lichte  der  DarwLn'scHen  Lehre," 
etc.).     Frankfort,  18G6. 

35  (i.  102}.  Emat  Haecbel,  "  Qenerelle  Morphologie  der 
Organismen."  General  outlines  o£  the  scienco  of  organic  forma, 
mechanically  sbown  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of  descent  as 
reformed  by  Charles  Darwin.  Vol.  i ,  "  General  Anatomy  j  " 
voL  ii.,  "  General  History  of  Evolution."     Berlin,  1866. 

36  (i.  103).  Charles  Darwin,  "The  Descent  of  Man,  and 
Selection  in  Relation  to  Sex."     2  vols.     London,  1871. 

37  (i.  108).  Earl  Gegenbaur,  "Outlines  of  Comparative 
Anatomy"  {"  Gruudziige  der  vergleichenden  Anatomie."  Leipzig. 
2(id  ed,,  1870).  "Elements  of  Comparative  Anatomy  "  {"  Grundriss 
der  vergleichenden  Anatomie."     3rd  (improved)  edition,  1874). 

38  {i.  114).  Migration-theory.  Moritz  Wagner,  "  The  Dar- 
winian  Theory  and  tlie  Law  of  Migration  of  Organisms  "  ("  Die 
Darwin'ache  Theorie  und  das  Mi^rationa-geaetK  der  Orgao- 
ismen."  Leipzig,  1868).  August  Weiamana,  "  On  the  Influeoce 
of  Isolation  in  the  Formation  of  Species  "  ("  Ueber  den  Einfluss 
der  Isolirong  anf  die  Artenbidung."     Leipzig,  1871). 

39  (i.  116).  Cams  Sterne,  "Evolution  and  Dissolution"  ("Wer- 
den  nod  Vergehen "}.  A  popular  history  of  the  evolution  of 
nature  as  fl  whole.  Berlin,  1876.  Agaasiz  a  "  fonnder "  of 
natural  science.     "  Qegenwart."     Berlin,  1876. 

40  (i.  117).  Ernst  Haeckel,  "The  Chalk-sponges "  ("Die 
Kiilkschwamme ;  Calcispongien  oder  Grantien."  Berlin,  1872). 
A  monograph  and  an  attempted  Eolation  of  the  problem  of  the 
origin  of  species.  Tol.  i.,  "  Biology  of  Chalk-spangea ;  ""  vol,  ii., 
"  ChiasiEcation  of  Chalk-spongoa  j "  vol.  iii.,  "  Atlas  of  Chalk- 
spongea  "  (with  tiO  plates). 

41  (i.  124).  On  the  Individuality  of  Cells  and  recent  refonmi 
in  the  cell-fcheory,  cf  my  "  Individualitatslehre,"  or  "  Teotologie  " 
("Gencrelie  Morphologie,"  vol.  i.  pp.  239-274).  Rudolf 
Virchow,  "  Cellular  Pathologie."     4th  edition.     Berlin,  1871. 
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42  (i.  .130).    "Tbe    Plaatid-tbeory   and  the  Cell-thany. 
"JenaiscLe  Zcitschrift  fiir  Naturwisaenschaft,"  1870,  toL  t.  p. 
492. 

43  (i.  138).  Gegeubnnr,  "  On  the  Straoture  and  Evolution  d 
Vertetrate  Eggs  with  Partial  Yelk-cleavage." — "  Archiv  f.  Anat 

1.  Phya."  1861,  p.  431. 

44  (i.  153).  Ernat  Haeokel,  "On  Division  of  Labour  in 
md  Human  Life,"  in  the  collection  of   Lectures  hy  Vi 

Holtzendorf,  1869.     Sect.  78      2nd  edition. 

45  (i.  IGO).  Monogony  (Generatio  neulmlis).     On  the 
forms  of  asexual  reproduction  (Schizogony,  Sporogony,  etc.),  c(. 
"  Generelle  Mornhologie,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  36-58. 

46  (i.  160).  Amphigony  {Oeneratio  serualia).  On  the  vaTiou 
forma  of  eeitnal  reproduction  (Hermaphroditism,  Gonochorism, 
etc.).  Bee  "  Generelle  Morphologie,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  58-69. 

47  (i.  108).  Fitful  evolution  and  gradnal  evolution.  The 
theory  of  fitful  evolution  haa  recently  been  developed  especially 
by  Kolliker,  who,  under  the  title  of  heterogeneous  generation, 
opposes  it  to  gradnal  evolution  aa  maintained  by  na  ("  Zeitachr. 
f.  Wissens.  Zool,"  vol,  sir.  16G4,  p.  181,  and  "  Alcyonaria,"  1872, 
pp.  384-415).  This  theory  is  distinguished  by  assuming  entirelij 
vnknown  causes  for  the  "fitful  evolution  of  epeciea,"  a  so-called 
"  great  law  of  evolution "  (an  empty  word  indeed  !).  On  the 
contrary,  we  see,  with  Darwin,  in  the  facta  of  Heredity  and 
Adaptation  Bufficient  known  (partly  inner,  parity  externa]) 
physiological  causea,  which  esplain  the  gradual  evolution 
apeciea  nnder  the  influence  of  the  struggle  for  exiatonce. 

48  (i.  170).    Immaculate    Concoplion    never    ocfinra  in  t1 
vertebrate  tribe.    On  the  other  hand,  parthenogenesia  £i-eqacntly 
occurs  among  Articulated  Animals  (^Ariliropoda)  (note  16). 

49  (i.  171).  Fertilization  of  Flowers  by  insects.  Charles 
Darwin  on  "The  various  contrivances  by  which  British  and 
Foreign  Orchida  are  fertilized  by  Insects."  Hermann  Miiller  on 
"  The  Fertilization  of  Flowers  by  Insects,  and  the  correlative 
adaptations  of  both"  ("Die  Befruchtung  der  Blum 
Insecten  and  die  gegonseitigen  A-ipassangen  Bcider  ").     A  ci 
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tribnfcion   to   onr  knowledge   of    canaal   connection   in   organic 
nature.     Leipzig.  TS73. 

50  (i.  178).  Tke  ProoeBs  of  Fortilizntion  has  been  Tory 
variously  viewed,  and  was  formerly  often  regarded  as  an 
entirely  myaterioue  process,  or  even  as  a  supernatural  miracle. 
It  now  appenre  no  more  "  wonderful  or  supernatural  "  than  the 
process  of  digestion,  of  muscular  movemeut,  or  of  any  other 
physiological  function.  Tor  the  earlier  views,  c£.  Leuckarfc, 
Article  "  Zeugung  "  (generation)  in  R.  Wagner's  "  Dictionary 
of  Pbysiology,"  1850. 

51  (i.  179).  Mouerula.  The  simple,  very  transient,  kernel - 
less  condition,  which  we  briefly  call  the  "  raonernla,"  and,  in 
accordance  witb  the  fundamental  law  of  Bio^ny,  regard  as  a 
palingenetic  reproduction  of  the  phylogcnctic  Moueron  parent- 
form,  appears  to  vary  to  some  eitent  in  different  organisma, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  daration.  In  those  cases  in  which 
it  no  longer  occurs,  and  in  which  the  kernel  of  the  fertilized 
egg  persists  wholly  or  partially,  we  may  regard  this  phenomenon 
as  a  later,  kenogenetic  curtailment  of  Ontogeny. 

52  (i.  181).  The  Plasson  of  the  monerula  appears,  mor- 
phologically, a  homogeneous  and  structureless  substance,  like 
that  of  the  Moueron,  This  is  not  contradicted  by  the  fact  that 
we  ascribe  a  very  complex  molecular  structure  to  the  plastidules, 
or  "  plasson-moleculen,"  of  the  monerula ;  this  latter  will 
naturally  be  more  compieit  in  proportion  as  the  organism  which 
it  ontogenctically  constitutes  is  higher,  and  as  the  ancestral 
series  of  that  organism  Is  longer,  in  proportion  as  the  preceding 
processes  of  Heredity  and  Adaptation  are  more  numerous. 

53  (i.  I8:i).  The  Fundamental  SigniBcance  of  the  Parent-cell, 
or  cytula,  as  the  foundation-stone  of  the  young  organism  in  the 
course  of  development,  can  only  be  rightly  appreciated,  if  the 
part  taken  in  its  conptitution  by  the  two  generating  cells  is 
rightly  appreciated,  the  part  taken  by  the  male  sperm-oell  and 
by  the  female  egg-cell. 

54  (i.  183).  The  One-celled  Germ-organism,  like  the  act  of 
fertilization  from  which  it   xeanlta,  has  been   very  variously 
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viewed.  Cf.  on  tbis  sabiect,  in  addition  to  &a  fbnr  importnl 
works,  here  qnoled,  bj  Auerbach,  Butschli,  Hertwig,  and  Stm- 
bnrger,  the  most  recent  annals  of  the  progress  of  the  historjuf 
evolation  (Waldeyor  in  Virohow-lliracVa  "  Jabj-esberichtea,'' 
Berlin;  Hertwig  in  Hofmann-Scbwalbe'i  " Jahresberichten," 
Leipzig). 

55  (i.  185).  Pi'ofozoa  and  Metazoa.  Cf.  vol  i.  p.  248;  ii.92. 
The  Protozoa  and  Metazoa  aro  genetically  and  anatomically  » 
very  diBtinct,  that  the  former,  as  Protista,  may  even  be  exclnded 
entirely  from  the  animal  kingdom,  and  may  be  rcgnrded  aa  » 
npntral  intermediate  kingdom  between  the  plant  and  animal 
kingdoms. — "  Gonerelle  Murphologie,"  vol  i.  pp.  191-230.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view  the  Metazoa  alone  are  really  animals. 

56  (i.  186).  The  Unity  of  the  Zmgenetic  Conception,  resnU- 
ing  from  the  Gastriea-theory,  has  as  yet  not  been  destroyed  tj 
the  nnmcrons  attacks  directed  against  that  theoiy :  for  none  of 
these  attacks  have  saaceeded  in  substituting  anything  positive; 
by  pure  negation  no  advance  can  be  made  in  tbis  dork  ani 
difficalt  subject. 

67  (i.  187).  The  Egg-cleavage  and  Gastrulation  of  Man,  as 
represented  diagrammatical ly  in  Pigs,  12-17  of  Plate  II.,  is  most 
probably  in  no  essential  way  diilerent  from  that  of  the  Rabbit, 
which  has  as  yet  been  most  closely  examined  in  this  point. 

58  (L  188).  Ernst  Haeckel,  "Arabian  Corals  "("  Arabiaehn 
Korallen").  "A  Jonmey  to  the  Coral  Banks  of  the  Ked  Sea,  and 
a  Grlimpse  into  tbe  Life  of  Coral  Animals.  A  popular  lecture, 
with  scientific  esplanatiooa."  With  5  coloured  nlates,  and  20 
woodcuts.     Berlin,  1876. 

59  (i.  189).    The  Number  of  the  Scgmentella,  or  cleavage- 
cells,  increases,  in  the  original,  pure  forms  of  palingeneti 
cleavage,  in  regular  geometric  progression.     But  the  point  to 
which  this  proceeds  varies  in  the  various  archiblastic 
so  that  the  Morula,  as  the  final  result  of  the  cleavage-prc 
consists  sometimes  of    32,  sometimes  of  64,  sometimes  of 
cells,  and  so  on. 

60  (i.  189).    The   MalbeiTy-gorm,   or  llornla.      Tbe 
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mentella,  or  cleavage- cclla,  wbicU  oonstituto  tlie  Morula  &t  the 
close  of  palingenetio  egg-cleavage,  geaerally  appear  entirely 
similar,  with  morphological  difference  in  size,  form,  or  con- 
fltitntion.  This  does  not,  however,  hinder  the  fact  that  these 
cells  have  separated,  even  during  cleavage,  into  animal  and 
vegetable  cells,  have  difFcrentiated  physiologically,  as  ifl  indicated 
In  Figs.  2  and  3,  Plate  II.,  as  probable. 

61  (i.  189).  The  Bladder-germ  of  Archiblaatio  Animals 
(blastula,  or  hladosphxra),  which  is  now  commonly  known  as 
the  germ-vesicle,  or,  more  accurately,  as  the  "  germ -membrane 
vesicle,"  mnst  not  be  confused  with  the  essentially  different 
•'  germ-vesicle  "  of  amphiblnstic  mammals,  which  is  better  called 
the  "  intestinal -germ  vesicle"  (gastmcyslie}.  The  gastrocjstia 
and  the  Wastnia  are  still  often  united  under  the  name  of  "  germ- 
vesicle,  or  vesicula  blastodermica."     Cf.  vol.  i.  p.  200. 

62  (i.  102).  The  Di.-finilion  of  the  Gastrula  waa  first 
established  by  me  in  1872,  in  my  "Monograph  of  Chalk-sponges  " 
(vol,  i.  pp.  3iJ3,  345,  4GG).  There  I  already  gave  due  weight  to 
the  "  estreraoly  great  significance  of  the  gnstrala  in  reference 
to  the  general  Phyiogeny  of  the  animal  kingdom"  (p.  333). 
"  The  fact  that  these  larval  forms  re-occur  in  the  most  different 
animals,  cannot,  1  think,  be  sufficiently  estimated,  and  beam 
plain  witccris  to  the  former  common  descent  of  all  from  tlie 
Gastrsea"  (p.  346). 

63  (i.  104).  The  Uniaxial  Outline  of  the  Gastmla  is,  on 
account  of  the  two  different  poles  of  the  axis,  more  accmately 
described  as  a  diplopolic  nniaxial  form  (a  sternometric  ontline : 
conoid-form,  or  cone).  Cf.  my  "  Promorphology  "  ("  Gonerelle 
Morphologic,"  vol.  i.  p.  426). 

64  (i.  194).  Primitive  Inteetitie  and  Primitive  Mouth.  My 
distinction  of  the  primitive  intestine  and  primitive  mouth 
(prologaster  and  prologtoma)  from  the  later,  permanent  intestine 
and  mouth  (melagaster  and  'melagtoma)  has  been  Tationsly 
attacked ;  it  is,  however,  as  much  justified  as  the  distinction  of 
the  primitive  kidney  from  the  permanent  kidney,  of  the  primitive 
vertebrae  from  the  permanent  vertebras.     The  primitive  intestiue 
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forma  bnt  a  part  of  tlie  permanent  mtestine,  and  the  primttin 

mouth  (at  laitit  in  the  higher  animala)    does   not  become  thf 
permanent  mouth, 

65  (i.  196).  Primitive  germ-layera  {blasinphylla).  Aa  thi 
two  primary  germ-lajers  (eiiiodflCTOa  and  exoderma)  origiosllj 
form  the  sole  histogenetic  radiment  of  the  whole  body,  and  u 
the  mesoderna,  the  natj'itive  yelk,  and  all  other  accessory  parts 
of  the  germ  haye  developed  only  secondarily  from  the  former, 
1  consider  it  very  important  to  distinguish  between  the  primflry 
and  secondary  germ-iajers.  The  latter,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  former,  might  be  called  "after  germ-layera"  (Wiw- 
teiasma). 

66  (i.  201).  Unequal  Cleavage  and  Hood-gastrnla  (Sej- 
mentatio  inmquaXia  et  Ampliigastrula).  Next  to  AnipLibia  the 
moat  acceBBible  examples  for  observation  of  unequal  cleavage 
and  the  Amphigastrnla  are  afforded  by  the  indigenona  Soft- 
hodied  Animals  (^Mollusca.')  and  WoriuB  (Snails  and  Mnssels, 
Earth  Worms  and  Leeches). 

6?  (t.  202).  The  Colour  of  Ampbibian-eggs  is  occasioned  by 
the  accumnlatioa  of  dark  colouring- matter  at  tbe  animal  pole  of 
the  egg.  In  consequence  of  tbis  the  animal-cells  of  tbo  esoderm 
appear  darker  than  the  vegetative  colla  of  the  entoderm, 
moat  animals  tbe  reverse  is  the  oaaej  the  protoplaani  o: 
entoderm  cells  being  usually  darker  and  more  coarsely  granulat 
(vol  i.  p.  197). 

68  (i.  207).  Hood-gastrnla  of  Amphibia.  Cf.  Robert  Remat, 
"  On  tbe  Evolution  of  Batrachia"  ("Uebtr  die  Entwickelnng  der 
Batracbier,"  p.  126  ;  Plate  SU.  Figs.  3-7).  Strieker's  "  Manual 
of  Tissues "  ("Handbuch  der  Gewebelcbre,"  vol.  ii.  p.  1105- 
1202;  Figs.  399-402).  Goette,  "History  of  the  Evolution  of 
Bombinator "  ("  Entwickelangsgeschi^hte  der  Uuke,"  p.  145 ; 
Plate  n.  Figs.  32-35). 

69  (i.  214).  Hood-gastrula  of  Mammals.  Edaard  ran 
Beneden, "  La  maturation  de  I'cenf,  la  f econdation  et  les  premieres 
phases  du  developpoiiiont  embryonnaire  deB  Mammiferes,  d'apres 

1  recherches  faitt's  chcz  le  lapiu,"     Brussels,  1875-     No  figui 
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are  given  witb  thcEfl  "  Communication  pr^Iiminaire ; "  Vaa 
Beneden's  description  is,  however,  so  clear,  ho  thorough,  and  care- 
ful, thab  thoj  afford  an  entirely  satisfactory  insight  into  nneqnal 
egg-cleavage  and  the  formation  of  the  Hood.gaatrula  in  Mammala. 
AU  other  observers,  who  have  studied  the  gBrntination  of  Mam- 
malian eggs  (among  the  moat  recent  Kiilliker,  Rauber,  and 
Hewson  may  be  especially  mentioned),  have  overlooked  or 
failed  to  recognize  the  impoHant  features  discovered  by  Yaa 
Bene  den. 

70  (i.  218).  Tte  Disc-gastrula  (Vkco-gastnJa)  of  Osseous 
Fishes  {Taleoslef).  Van  Bambeko,  "  Recherches  snr  I'embry- 
ologie  dea  poissons  osaeux."  Bruaaels,  1875.  The  tranaporent 
Fish-egga,  in  which  I  observed  discoid  cleavage  {Segmeiitatio 
di$Goidalis)  and  the  formation  of  the  Dlsc-gaatrula  by  invagination, 
are  accurately  deacrib::d  in  my  article  on  "  The  Gastrala  and 
Egg-cleavage  of  Animals  "  (_"  Jen.  ZeitachriEt  fur  Naturwis- 
senschaft,"  1875,  vol.  ix.  p.  432^44;  Plates  TV.,  V.).  On  the 
DiBC-gaatmla  of  Sdachii,  cf.  Balfour,  "The  Development  of 
Elasmo  branch  Fiahea." — ^"  Jonim.  of  Anat.  and  Physiol.,"  vol.  x. 
p.  617;  Plates  XX.,  XXin. 

71  (i.  221).  Yelk-cclla  of  Birds.  The  cell-like  constituent 
parts,  which  occur  in  great  nnmber  and  variety  in  the  nutritive 
yelk  of  Birds  and  Reptiles,  as  in  most  Fishes,  are  nothing  less 
than  trao  cells,  as  Hia  and  others  have  asserted.  This  does  not 
mean  that  in  this  matter  a  distinct  limit  everywhere  exists 
between  the  nutritive  and  the  formative  yelks,  as  in  onr  oeeanio 
Fiah-eggs  (Figa.  42,  43,  note  70).  On  the  contrary,  or^givaUy 
(phylogenetically)  the  nutritive  yelk  originated  from  part  of  the 

72  (i.  223).  Egg-cells  of  Birds.  Notwithstanding  the  large 
nctritive  yelk,  the  "after-egg  "  (mebitum)  of  Birds  and  Reptiles 
is,  in  form-value,  a  single  cell.  The  veJyBma!!,  active  protoplasm 
of  the  "  tread  "  docs,  however,  indeed  fall  far  ahort,  in  volnme, 
of  the  hnge  mass  of  the  yellow  yelk-ball.  The  bird's  eggs  are 
ahsolutoiy  the  largest  cella  of  the  animal  body.  Cf.  note  43,  and 
Ediiard   van    Bencden,   "  Bechercbes  sor  la  composition  et  U 
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Bi unification  de  Tcoaf."     Brnssela,  1870.     Hubert  liudm 

Egg- structure  in  the  Animal  Kingdom  "  ("  Ueber  die  Eibildni^ 

in  ThierreicLc."     Wurzburg,  ]87i). 

73  (i.  226).  Discoidal  cleavage  (Segmentatio  diecoidalig)  pf 
Bird's  eggfl.  Cf.  Kolliker,  "History  of  the  Evolntion  of  Man 
and  the  Higlier  Animals  "  ("  Entwickeluagsgeachiclite  dea  Men- 
schen  and  der  hohercn  Thiere."  2nd  edition,  1876,  pp.  69-81 ; 
Figs.  1&-22). 

74  (i.  227).  Disc-gaatrula  (BUeo-gaatrida)  of  Birds.  CI 
Rauber,  "On  the  Place  of  tho  Chick  in  the  Sjstcm  of  Evoln- 
tion  "  ("  Ueber  die  Stellnng  dea  Hiihncbena  ini  Entwictelncgs- 
plan  ").  Leipzig,  1876.  Foater  and  Balfour,  "  The  Elemente  of 
Embryology."     London,  1874. 

75  (i.  231).  Bladder-gastrula  (Perigastrula)  of  Axticnlated 
AnimnU  (ATlhropoda).  Cf.  Bobretzky,  "  Eassian  Easay  on  the 
Gerra -history  of  Aatacns  and  Palicmon."  Kiew,  1873.  Also  my 
own  article  on  the  gftatrula  and  egg-cleavage.—"  Jen.  ZeitschrifC 
fiir  Naturwissenachaft."     Vol.  ix.  pp.  444-452,  Plate  VI. 

76  (i.  234).  The  Ponr-lnyer  Theory,  wtich  wna  first  clearly 
elated  by  Baer  in  1837  ("  EntwickelungRgeachi elite  der  Thiere," 
vol.  ii.  pp.  46,  68),  and  which  we  have  here  carried  out  logicallv, 
yet  appears  the  only  form  of  the  germ-layer  theory,  which. 
on  comparative  observation  of  all  higher  animals,  supplies  a 
universal  law  of  germination  for  al!  and  at  the  aame  time  meetg 
tbe  inconsiatent  repntatione  of  many  obaerverB. 

77  (i.  239).  Caspnr  Friedricb  WolS  first  indicated  tbe  Foni^ 
layer  Theory  (note  76).  Cf.  the  remarkable  sentence,  quoted  oi 
Tol.  i.  p.  45,  from  bis  pregnant  work  on  the  formation  of  the 
inteatinal  canal  (note  19). 

78  (i.  240).  Tlio  Foar  Main  Types  of  Gastmlnfion,  whieh 
are  diagmmmaticaliy  distingiiiehed  in  Platea  II.  and  IIL,  and  in 
Tables  III.  and  IV.  (vol.  i.  pp.  2il,  2i2),  are  of  courae  connected 
by  intermediate  forms.  These  are  transitions  both  between  the 
primordial  and  the  unequal  forms,  and  between  the  primordial  and 
the  soperficial  formg  ;  iimilarly,  the  unequal  form  of  egg-cleavage 
is  oomtected  by  twixt-f orma  with  the  discoidal  forma,  which  lattei 
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is  again,  perhaps,  connected  in  the  eame  ytaj  with  the  anperficial 

79  (i.  241).  The  Gastrnlation  of  the  variotia  claesea  o£ 
animals  has  been  far  too  little  studied  to  enable  us  tlio roughly 
to  summarize  the  distribution  of  the  various  forms  withir  the 
separate  classes.  Yet  it  is  already  evident  that  primordial  (gg- 
cleavage  and  the  formation  of  the  Archigastrala  occur  in  the 
lowest  classes  of  each  tribe. 

80  (i.  243).  The  Rhythm  of  egg-cleavage  is  by  no  ineana  as 
regular  as  might  appear  from  the  four  first  eiamplea  In  the  five 
tables.  There  are,  oa  the  contrary,  many  variations,  and  not 
infrequently  an  entirely  irregular  and  very  variable  set^nence  of 
numbers  occurs  (especially  in  discoided  cleavage). 

81  (i.  240).  Definition  of  the  Type.  Cf.  Gcgenbaur, 
"  Elemeuts  of  Comparative  Anatomy,"  1S74,  p.  59. 

82  (i.  246).  Types  and  Phyia.  According  to  the  prevailing 
"  Type-theory,"  the  types  of  the  animal  kingdom  are  parallel, 
and  entirely  independent ;  according  to  my  "  Grastriea-theory," 
on  the  couti-ary,  they  are  divergent  tribes,  connected  at  the 
root* ;  according  to  the  view  o£  Claaa  and  other  opponenta,  the 
latter  is  no  essential  distinction. 

83  (L  248).  The  one-celled  condition  of  Infusoria  entirely 
forbids  their  morphological  comparison  with  Metazoa.  Cf.  my 
article  "On  the  Morphology  of  Infusoria"  ("Jen,  Zeitschrift 
fiir  Naturwiasenschaft "  1873,  vol.  vii.  p.  516-5G8). 

84  (i.  257).  The  axes  of  the  Vertebrate  outlioe.  Cf.  my 
"  Promorphology  "  (Stcreometiy  of  Organiams).^ — "  Generelle 
Mopphologie,"  vol.  i.  pp.  374-674.  "Singly  double-outlineB " 
(Bipleura),  p.  519.  "Bilateral-symmetrical"  forms  in  the  fourth 
signification  of  tlie  word, 

85  (i.  255).  The  Primitive  Vertebrate  Typo,  aa  it  ia  pepre- 
Bented  in  Pigs.  52-56,  ia  a  hypothetic  diagram,  which  is  principally 
founded  on  the  outline  of  the  Amphioxas,  hnt  in  which  the 
Comparati\re  Anatomy  of  Ascidia  and  Appendicular] a  on  the 
one  aide,  of  Cyclostomi  and  Selachii  on  the  other,  is  regarded. 
This  diagram  ia  by  no  means  meant  to  be  an  "  e;cact  figure,"  but 
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a  proTidonal   stage  in  the  hypothetic    reconatrnctiom 
□nkaown,  long  extinct  parent-form  of  Vertebrates,  an  "Arclii- 
type." 

8fi  (i.  258).  Only  rery  uncertain  assnmptions  can  be  naJo 
as  to  the  sense-organa  of  the  hypothetic  pareat-form,  for  these 
organs,  more  ttan  any  others,  have  been  subject  to  adaptation^ 
and  in  Ascidia,  as  in  the  Amphioxus,  have  probably  been  miicb 
atrophied.  The  earliest  Vertebrates  probably  inherittd  a  pair 
of  eyes  of  very  eimple  chiiracter  and  a  pair  of  simple  car-Tcsiclea 
from  Worms. 

87  (i.  267).  The  primitive  kidneys  were  perhaps  alread; 
metamerie  in  the  hypothetic  parent-form  of  Vertebrates,  so  that 
ia  addition  to  the  two  longitudinal  main  canals  (primitive 
kidney  ducts)  numerous  transverse  tubes  (segmental  canals) 
were  connected  with  these  main  canals,  a  pair  in  each  metameroa 
of  the  middle  part  of  the  body.  Perhaps  these  already  opened 
throagh  ciliated  funnels  into  tbe  body-cavity  (cceloma),  as  ia 
now  the  case  in  Aonelida,  and,  according  to  Balfour,  in  the 
emlayoa  of  Selaebii.  Cf.  Balfour,  "  Development  of  Elasmo- 
branch  Fishes." — "Qaarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science." 
New  Series,  vol.  xiv.  p.  323 ;  "  Journal  of  Acat.  and  Physiol." 
vol  X. 

88  (i.  273).  The  germination  of  Primitive  Vertebrates.  Cf. 
with  Table  VI.,  Table  VII.  (vol.  i.  p.  327),  Table  XI.  (p.  467): 
also  the  diagrammatic  fignrea  in  Plates  IV,  and  V.  with  explana- 
tion (p,  321). 

89  (i.  276).  The  Germ-forma  of  tbe  earliest  Vertebrates,  as 
they  are  represented  in  diagrammatic  cross  sections  in  Figs. 
62-69,  can  only,  of  course,  be  approximately  guessed,  and  with 
the  aid  of  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Ontogeny.  These 
hypothetic  diagrama,  therefore,  by  no  means  claim  to  be  ac- 
cepted dogmatically,  any  more  than  do  those  in  Figs,  52- 
(CE.  note  85.) 

90  (i.  280).  Main  incidents  in  Vertebrate  germination, 
tbe  main  palingenetic  incidents  here  enumerated,  perhaps  the 
siztb,   ointh,  aud    tenth   originally  occnrred    in    a    very   difc 
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terenl  fono.      The  other  aeven  now  appear  to  be  pretty  well 
eBtablished, 

91  (i.  285).  The  flat  germ-diso  of  Birda,  which  even  now 
the  opinion  of  most  embryologiBts,  repreaeuts  the  first  starting- 
point  in  the  formation  of  the  embryo,  and  to  which  all  other 
germ-forms  have  been  referred,  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  late  and 
mnch  modiGed  germ-form,  which  has  ariaen  in  consequence  of 
the  estension  of  the  gastrula  over  the  greatly  enlarging  nutritive 
yelk. 

92  (i.  289).  Site  of  Fertilization.  In  Man,  as  in  other 
Mammals,  fertilization  of  the  eggs  probiibly  usually  take§  place 
in  the  oviduct :  here,  the  eggs  ivhich,  at  the  rupture  of  the 
Graafian  follicloB,  have  emerged  from  the  female  ovary  and 
passed  into  the  outer  opening  of  the  oviduct,  meet  with  the 
ai^tive  Bperm-cells  of  the  male  aocd,  which,  during  copulation, 
penetrated  into  tbo  uterus,  and  from  there  passed  into  the  inner 
opening  of  the  oviduct.  Rarely,  fertilization  ooenra  even  on  the 
ovary,  or  not  till  within  the  cterus.     (Cf.  Chapter  XXV.) 

93  (i.  29;S).  The  origin  of  the  mesoderm  in  Mammals,  as  in 
other  animala,  ia,  at  present,  among  the  most  obscure  and  con- 
tcated  points  of  Ontogeny.  Romaic,  Balfour,  and  others  derive 
it  from  the  entoderm,  KiJUiker  and  othera  from  the  exodevm, 
Waldeyor,  His,  and  others  assert  Hint  both  primnry  gcrra-Iayers 
take  part  in  the  formation  of  the  mesoderm.  The  last  assump- 
tion ia,  I  believe,  correct.     (Cf.  notes  76,  77.) 

94  (i.  297).  The  Germ-shield  (^Notaspis).  The  ordinary 
view,  that  the  germ-shield  (=  Reniak'a  "  Doppelschild  ")  is  the 
earliest  j'udiment  of  the  actual  embryo,  results  in  many  erroneous 
conelusiouB.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  point  out  especially 
that  the  gcrm-ahicld  represents  the  first  well-defined  central 
dorsal  part  of  the  embryo. 

95  (i.  317).  Body  Wall  and  Intestinal  Wall.  The  morpho- 
logical distinction  hetween  the  body  wall  and  the  intestinal  wall, 
certainly  primordial,  is  probably  referable  to  the  simple  primary 
germ-layers  of  the  Oastnea.  If  the  skin-fibroaB  layer  is  derived 
from  the  exederm,  and    the   intestinal-fibrous  layer  from    the 
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^^Ventoderm,  t^ia  most  simplj  explaine  tne  progreBUTO  deTelopmFU 
^^B  of  this  distinction,  which  may  be  traced  through  thi 
^^B  "Worms,  and  np  to  Yertebrates. 
^^1  96  ^i.  320).  Paliiigenetic  and  Kenogeoetic  germiiiatioii.  In 
^^B  the  germ-hiBtory  of  Vertebrates  no  clear  conception  of  the 
^^B  embryological  process  has  yet  been  attained,  because  all  aatbon 
^^  tave  started  from  the  higher  Vertebrates  (nsnally  from  the 
Chick)  and  have  assumed  that  the  form  of  evolntion  occurring 
in  this  case  ia  original  and  typical.     It  is  only  since  the  germ- 

»  history  of  the  Amphioxns  has  taught  us  the  palingenetic,  realle 
original  form  of  germination  of  Vertebrate  organisms,  that  we 
have  been  enabled,  by  Comparative  Ontogeny  (and  especially  bt 
the  principles  of  the  Gaatrsea  theory),  rightly  to  understand  and 
to  explain  phylogonetically  the  kenogenetic  forma  of  germination 
of  higher  Vertebrates. 
97  (i.  321),  The  Dkgrams  in  Plates  TV,  and  V.  are  aa  simple 
and  abstract  as  possible,  ia  order  to  render  the  desired  geneml 
explanation  as  easy  as  possible. 

98  (i.  346).   Primifciye  Vertebra)  and  Mctamera,     For  the 

■  right  conception  of  "  primitive  vertebral  "  structure  it  ia  espe- 
cially  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  primitive  vertebras  are 
much  more  than  their  name  indicates.  They  must,  in  fact,  be 
conceived  aa  individual,  eocsecutiye  sections  of  the  trunk, 
which  have  arisen  one  after  the  other,  aa  true  "  metamora,"  cr 
cousecative  pieces  ("Generelle  Morphologic,"  vol.  i.  p.  312) 
Each  primitive  vertebra  of  a  Vertebrate,  like  each  trunk-segment 
or  metameran  of  an  Annelid  or  Arthropod,  contains  all  tlio 
essential,  morphological  constituent  par(s,  characteristic  of  tha 
corresponding  animal -tribe. 

99  (I  349).  Origin  of  the  Primitive  Vertebrae.  My  com 
tion  of  these  as  individual,  inorphological  "  consccntive  pieci 
which,  like  the  metamera  of  Cestods  and  Annelids,  have  an'i 
by  terminal  budding  from  a  single  unarticulated  piece,  haa 
much  attacked.  I  therefore  emphatically  remark  that  I 
understand  this  process  in  the  widest  sense.  In  both  cases  ' 
ia  certainly  a  reproduction  of  individual,  like  parts,  which 
originated  (in  time  and  space)  consecutively. 
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100  (i.  361).  The  agreement  among  the  germ-formB  of 
varions  Mammals  ia  instructive  especially  because  it  b1iow9  na 
how,  bj  diversity  in  the  mode  of  evolution,  the  moat  diverse 
Btructiires  can  originate  from  one  and  the  same  form.  As  wo 
actually  eee  thia  in  germ-foruis,  we  may  hypothetically  assume 
the  same  to  Lave  occurred  among  tribe-forms.  Moreover, 
this  agreement  is  never  abaolnte  identity,  but  always  only 
the  very  greatest  similarity.  Even  the  germs  of  the  various 
individuals  of  a  species  are  never  actually  identical. 

101  (i.  366).  The  law  of  the  ontogenetic  connection  of 
syatemtttically  allied  animal-forms  baa  many  apparent  exceptions. 
These  are,  however,  fully  explained  by  the  adaptation  of  the 
germ  to  kenogenetic  conditions  oE  existence.  Where  the  palin- 
genetie  form  of  evolution  of  the  germ  has  been  accurately 
transmitted  by  heredity,  that  law  is  always  in  force.  Cf .  Fritz 
Miiller,  "Fiir  Darwin"  (note  111). 

102  (i.  3G7).  Earliest  human  germs.  Cf.  KoUiker,  "  History 
of  the  Evolution  of  Man  "  ("  Entwickelnngsgoschichta  des  Mcn- 
schen."  2nd  edition,  1876,  pp.  303-319).  Also  Eckcr,  "Icones 
physiologiciB."  Leipzig,  1859.  Plates  XXV.-XSXI.  The 
enrUcst  human  germs  which  have  yet  been  certainly  recognized, 
were  from  twelve  to  fourteen  days  old,  and  were  observed  by 
Prof.  Alien  Thomson,  of  Glasgow.  No  opportunity  has  ever 
occurred  for  the  obaervation  of  earlier  germs. 

103  (i.  369).  Human  germs  of  three  weeks  {twenty  to  twenty- 
one  days)  exhibit  in  theirwhole  structure thatpbylogenetic  stage 
of  evolution  which,  among  extant  Vertebrates,  is  represented  by 
the  Cycloatomi  (Lampreys  and  Hags,  vol.  ii.  p.  103),  and  which 
must  be  referable  to  extinct  Monorbine  ancestors  of  similar 
structure. 

104  (i.  370).  Human  germs  of  fonr  weeks  (twenty-five  to 
thirty  days),  on  the  whole,  exhibit  in  their  whole  structure  that 
phylogenetic  stage  of  evolution,  which  ia  exhibited  in  Sharks 
and  Rays,  among  ertant  Vertebrates,  and  which  ia  referable  to 
similar  extinct  Primitive  Fish  ancestors  (Proselackii).  Of  course 
this  comparison  is  affected  by  TariouB  kenogenetic  modificatiuna 
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(both   betcTotopic   and  heieroclirotiic),  just  as  in    tlie 
(Cf.  note  108.) 

105  (i.  374).  The  nose  of  Noscil-apen  is  much  more  differeB 
from  thfit  of  other  Apes  than  from  that  of  Man.  Moreore 
even  the  estremo  variety  and  variability  in  the  external  fon 
of  the  human  nose  shows  how  small  is  the  morphological  vail 
of  this  organ,  so  important  to  the  physiognomy, 

106  (i.  33U),  The  bladder-like  form  of  the  hnman  Allantoi 
Cf .  W.  Kranse,  "  On  the  Allantoia  in  Man  "  ("  TJeber  d  ie  Allai 
tois  dea  Meiiachen." — "Archiv  fiir  Anat.  n.  Physiol.,"  1875,  p.  211 
Plate  VI.). 

107  (L  400).  The  navol-cord  (funievlvt  ftmlilicah's),  Uk 
the  placenta,  is  an  organ  shared  by  Man  eiclnsively  with  Ph 
cental  Animals.  Cf.  Chap.  XIX.  pp.  155-163,  and  Figs.  200,  20i 
On  the  more  minute  structure  of  this  organ,  and  on  the  specii 
featarea  of  the  embryonic  blood- circulation,  ef.  Kolliker,  "  Hii 
tory  of  the  Evolution  of  Man."     2nd  edition,  1876,  pp.  319-36E 

108  (i.  401).  The  Kenogeny  of  Man.  In  pointing  otit  th 
phylogenetic  significance  of  the  separate  incidents  and  periods  ol 
human  germ-history,  and  in  explaining  them  by  reference  to  cop 
responding  processes  and  atagea  in  the  tribal  history  of  our  anima 
ancestors,  we  most  always  bear  in  mind  that  in  Man,  as  in  & 
higher  animals,  the  original  palingecetic  cause  of  germinatii 
has  undergone  much  kenogenetic  modification  in  consequence 
many  adaptations  to  the  very  variona  conditions  of  embryoni 
life,  that  it  Las  thus  been  much  violated  and  contracted.  Tl 
;higher  the  organism  develops,  the  more  are  especially  the 
earliest  stages  of  evolntion  abbreviated. 

109  (i.  404).  The  sections  of  hnmnn  germ-history,  of  whii 
only  four  larger  and  ten  smaller  are  mentioned  here  in  refcrencS 
to  their  phylogenetic  significance,  allow  of  much  more  divistoo 
if  their  comparative  Ontogeny  is  minutely  examined.  Thii 
phylogenetic  significance  may  also  be  very  wel!  explained 
fitting  reference  to  kenogonctic  displacements  in  place  and  timi 
(vol.  i.  p.  13). 

110  (i.  405).  Figures  of  human  embryos  in  all   stages  of 
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germ-WBtory  were  ^ven  iu  very  beautiful  detail  by  M.  P.  Erdl 
thirty  years  ago  :  "  The  Evolution  of  Man,  and  of  the  Chick  in 
the  Egg"  ("Die  Entwickelnng  dea  Menschen,  und  dea  Huhachena 
im  Ei,"     Leipzig,  1&45). 

111  (i.  409).  Fritz  Miiller,  "Fiir  Darwin."  Leipzig,  1864. 
A  very  eicellont  little  book,  in  which  tha  modification  of  the 
fundamental  law  of  Biogeny  (with  reference  to  the  Pbylogeny  of 
Crnstacen)  aro  explained  for  the  first  time. 

112  (i.  413).  The  Method  of  Phylogeny  is  of  the  same 
morphological  value  aa  the  well-known  method  of  Geology,  and 
may,  therefore,  claim  exactly  the  same  Bcientiflc  acceptation. 
Cf.  the  excellent  discourse  by  Eduard  Straaburger,  "  On  the 
Importance  of  Phylogenetic  Methods  in  the  Study  of  Living 
Beings." — "Jenaiache  Zeitschrift  fiir  ITaturwiasenschaft,"  1874, 
vol.  viii.  p.  &6. 

113  (i.  415).  Johannes  Muller,  "  Oii  the  Structure  and  Vital 
Phenomena  of  Amphioxus  laneeolalm." — Transactions  of  the 
Berlin  Academy,  1844. 

114  (i.  415).  Recent  worts  on  the  Amphioxus.  W.  Rolpli 
and  E.  Ray  Lankester  especially  hare  recently  added  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  organology  of  the  Amphioxna,  Wilhelm  MuIlcr 
Rnd  P^LangerhauB  to  that  of  its  histology.  The  literature  of 
thi^^Sjoct  is  fully  represented  by  W.  Rolph,  in  his  "Researches 
into  tbe  Structure  of  the  Amphioxus"  (" Untersuchungen  fiber 
den  Bau  des  Amphiosna." — "Morpholog.  Jahrb.,"  vol.  ii.  p.  87, 
Plates  V.  and  VII.),  and  in  P.  Langerhans,  "  On  the  Anatomy  of 
the  Amphioxus"  ("Znr  Anatomie  des  Amphioxus." — "  Archiv. 
far  Mikr.  Anat,"  vol.  xii.  p.  20O,  Plates  XII.-XV.). 

115  (i.  41fi).  Acrania  and  Craniota.  The  separation  oE 
Vertebratea  into  Skull. less  Animals  {Aarania)  and  SkaUed 
Animals  {Oranioia),  which  1  first  indicated  in  1866  in  my 
"  Genewille  Morphologic,"  appears  to  me  absolutely  essential  for 
the  phylogenetic  explanation  of  the  Vertobrate-tribe. 

116  (i.  428).  Max  SchuHzo,  "History  of  the  Evolution  of 
Petrotnyzon"  ("Entwiekelangsgeschichte  vonPeirom^ion."  Haar. 
lem,  1856),  The  Ontogeny  of  the  Hags,  which  promises  very 
important  reaultp,  is  jot,  unfortunately,  entirely  unknown. 
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H.      117  (i.  430).  Sa^'igny,  "Mfrooirea  sar  les   Animaroi  ■ 
B^oi-t<'br«.'"     Vol.  iL,  Aseidics,  1816.      Qiard,  "  Eecherohw  si 
^  In  Synascidicfl." — "Arcluvea  de  Zoologie  Ezpcrimentale  "  toIL 
18?2. 

118  (i.  485).  Byn-ftsvidia  and  Gchinodemia.  The  Corm-theoij 
of  Ecbioodorms,  wLich  I  explained  in  1866  ("  Generelle  Uai 
phologie,"  toI.  ij.  p.  Ixiii),  and  which  has  been  mach  attacked  1 
"  paradoxical,"  is  aa  yet  the  sole  theory  attempting  tii»  geii«til 
explanation  of  this  remarkable  ^roap  of  animabi. 

119  (i.  442).  Kowalevaky,  "  History  of  the  Eyolntba  of  tl 
AmphioxUB  and  of  Simple  Ascidlans"  ("  Memoirca  do  I'Acad.  it 
S.  Peterabourg."     7  Serie.     Tom.  x.  and  xi.     1867-8). 

120  {i.  450).  The  metameric  stroctTire  o£  the  Ajnphiox 
which  i§  indicated  io  its  nerve  and  mnBcle  sj-atema,  andoubtodlr 
ahowB  that  the  notochord  exists  in  Vertebrates  previona  t<D  thaf 
metamerio  atmctnre,  and  consequently  that  it  is  inherited  from 
nnarticnlat^d  Chorda  Animals. 

121  (i.  454).  The  Metamorphosis  of  the  A-tnphioxns,  throogll 
which  the  Iwva  passes  into  tie  adnlt  form,  ia  not  yet  fnlly 
known  in  all  its  details.  This  does  not,  however,  affect  th« 
extraordinarily  important  bearing  of  the  thoroughly  known, 
earliest  incidents  in  its  germination  on  the  palingenesis  of  Veri 

IJtrates. 
122  (i.  455).  Fertilization  of  Ascidia  {PhaUusia  mammillaia% 
Ednard  Strasburger,  "  On  Cell-structure  and  Cell-division,  w 
■Stadies  of  FertUiiation."  2nd  edition.  Jena,  1876,  p.  SOfiJ 
Plate  VIII. 

128  (i.  462).  Kupffcr.  The  tribal  relation  of  Aactdia  tn 
Vertebrates  ("Archiv  fiir  Mitros.  Anat.,"  1870,  vol,  vl  pp. 
115-170).  Oscar  Herfcwig,  "  Kesearches  into  the  Stmctnre  ai 
Evolution  of  the  Cellolose  Mantles  of  Tnuiiiata"  ("  Unters 
chungen  iibBr  don  Ban  nnd  die  Entwickelung  des  Cellulose* 
f  Mantels  der  Tanicaten  ").  Richard  Hertwig,  "  Contribution  ta 
[  Knowledge  of  Ascidian  Structure"  ("  Beit  rage  zur  Kenntnia 
J  dea  Banes  der  Ascidien." — "  Jenaische  Zeitachrift  fiir  Natttrwi*i 
[•enschaft,"  1873,  vol.  vii.)- 
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124  (i.  464).  The  PUjb  gene  tic  Importance  of  the  Amphi- 
osits  cannot  bo  too  iiiglily  inaistett  on.  Withont  knowledge  of 
its  Anatomy  and  Ontogeny,  the  origin  oE  Vcrtebrafcea  would  be 
entirely  dnbioiia,  and  their  descent  from  Worms  would  appear 
incredible. 

125  (i.  467).  The  Ontogenetic  Cell-pedigree,  as  It  is  repre- 
Eentod,  with  reference  to  the  Ampliiosas,  in  Tsble  XI.,  probably 
holda  good,  in  its  most  important  feivtnreH,  for  all  Vertebrates, 
and,  therefore,  also  for  Man.  For,  more  than  any  other  form, 
the  AmphioKus  by  strict  Heredity  has  accnrately  retained  its 
Palingeneaia.  This  histogenotic  cell-pedigree  is  appnrently  well 
established  as  regards  most  and  the  chief  featnrea  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  yet  appears  doubtful  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the 
primitive  kidneys,  the  testes,  and  ovaries. 

126  (ii.  4).  Milne-Edwards,  "Lemons  snr  la  Phjsiologie 
Comparee,"  vol.  ix. 

127  (ii.  6).  Eternity  of  Organic  Life.  According  to  the 
monistic  view,  oi^anio  life  is  a  further  form  of  evolution  of  the 
inorganic  word- processes,  and  had  a  heginning  in  time  on  onr 
planet.  In  opposition  to  this,  A.  Fechuer,  among  others,  in  hia 
"  Thoughts  on  the  Creation  and  Evolution  of  Organisms,"  has 
stated  certain  opposed  "  kosm organic  pb^ntasys"  which  appear 
entirely  irreconcilable  with  the  ontogenetic  facts  given  hero. 

12s  (ii.  18).  Bernhard  Cotta  {"  Geologie  der  Gegenwart," 
1866;  4th  edition,  1874)  and  Earl  Zittel{"An8  derUrzeit;" 
Miinchen,  1875,  2nd  edition)  have  made  some  excellent  remarks 
on  the  duration  and  the  whole  course"  of  the  organic  history  of 
the  world, 

129  (ii.  21).  Angnst  Schleicher,  "The  Darvririan  Theory 
and  Philology"  (''Die  Darwin 'sche  TheoHe  nnd  die  Sprach- 
wissenschaft."     Weimar,  1863.     2nd  edition,  1873). 

130  {ii.  25).  At  first  sight,  most  polyjiliylctic  hypotheaea 
appear  more  simple  and  easy  than  do  monophyletic,  bnt  the 
former  always  present  more  difficulties  the  more  they  are 
ooDsidered. 

131  (ii.  25).    Those   physiologists    who    desire  an    experi- 


I 


mcDtal  proof  of  tlie  theory  of  descent,  merely  tlieretty  proro  tiH 

eitraordinary  ignorance  of  tlio  morpliological  scientific  f&cts  c 
lating  to  tliis  raatttT. 

132  (ii.  80).  Spontaneons  generation.—"  Generelle  Mo 
phologie,"  Tol.  i.  pp.  107-190.  "Monera  and  Spontaneons  Gen 
ration."-— "Jenaiache  Zeitaclirift  fiir  Naturwiasenscliaft,"  187 
Tol.  vi.  pp.  37-42. 

133  (ii.  3'i).  The  Absence  of  Organs  in  Monera.  In  sayii 
that  Monera  are  "organisms  without  organe,"  we  nnderstand  tl 
definition  of  organs  in  &  nioi-phological  sense.  In  a  plijsiologio 
sense,  on  the  other  hand,  wo  may  call  the  variable  plassoi 
processes  o(  the  hody  of  the  Moneron  the  "  pseudojiodia  "  organ 

134  (u.  36).  Induction  and  Dednction  in  Anthropogen; 
"Generelle  Morphologie,"  vol.  i,  pp.  79-88;  Tol.  ii.  p.  42 
"  History  of  Creation,"  toI.  ii.  p.  357. 

135  (ii.  42).  Animal  Ancestors  of  llan.  The  nnmber  i 
species  (or,  more  accurately,  form-stages,  which  nre  distinguisht 
as  " species  ")  must,  in  the  hnmnn  ancestral  line  (in  the  course  0 
many  millions  of  years !},  have  amonnted  to  many  thonsaad* 
the  numher  of  genera  to  many  hnndreds. 

136  (ii.  47).  Following  Elaberg,  we  giTe  the  name  of  "pla 
tidules"  to  the  "molecules  of  plasson,"  to  the  smallest  like  par 
of  that  albnminoua  substance  which,  according  to  the  "  plastii 
theory,"  is  the  material  aubstratnm  of  all  the  nctive  phenomei 
of  life.  Cf.  my  work  on  "  Tlie  Perigenesis  of  Plastidulea 
{"  Perigenesis  der  Plaatidule  oder  Wellcnzcngiing  der  Leben 
theilchen."  Berlin,  1876).  This  ia  an  attempt  to  explai 
mechanically  the  elementary  processea  of  evolution. 

13?  (ii.  49).  Bathybins  and  the  free  protoplasm  of 
depths.  Cf.  my  "  Studies  on  Monera  and  other  Protista 
Leipzig,  1670,  p.  86.  The  most  recent  ohserTBtions  on  Wvlv 
Bafchyhius  are  those  of  Dr.  Emil  Besael,  who  found  this  form  o 
the  coaat  of  Greenland  (in  Smith's  Sound),  at  a  depth  of  nboi 
B50  ft.  He  noticed  very  active  amoeboid  movements  in  then 
as  well  as  the  assumption  of  foreign  particles  (carmine,  etc, 
"  It  conaists  of  nearly  pnre  protoplasm,  tii^d  most  intensely  t« 
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a  Bolation  of  carmine  in  animonia.  It  contains  6no  graj  granules 
of  conaiileriible  reflecting  power,  and  biiaides  tlio  latter  a  great 
iiamber  of  oleagiuonB  drops,  soluble  in  etlier.  It  manifests  very 
marked  amceboid  motions,  and  takes  op  particles  of  carmine,  etc." 
— Paclcard,  "  Life  Histories  of  Animals,  including  Man."  New 
York,  1876. 

138  (ii.  50).  The  Philosophical  Importance  of  Monem  in 
explaining  the  most  obscure  biological  questions  cannot  be 
sufficiently  emphasized.  Monograph  of  Monera. — "  Jonaieche 
Zeitachrirt  fiir  Natarwiasenschaft,"  vol.  iv.,  1868,  p.  64. 

139  {ii.  54).  TliB  Nature  and  Significance  of  the  Egg-cell  can 
only  be  philosophically  understood  by  means  of  phylogenetic 
examination. 

140  {ii.  58),  Synamceha,  Cieukowati,  "On  the  Strnotnre 
and  Evolntion  of  Labyrinthula  "  {"  Uber  den  Ban  nnd  die  Entwic- 
kelnng  der  Labyrinthnleen." — Arch,  far  Mikrosk.  Anat.,  1870, 
vol.  iii.  p.  274).     Hertwig,  "Microgromia  Socialis." — Ibid. 

141  {ii.  61).  Catallacta,  a  new  Protista-group  (Mayosphcera 
planula).  See  "Jenaiache  Zeitschrift  fur  Naturwissenachaft," 
vol.  vi.,  1871,  p.  1. 

142  (ii,  6ti).  Haliphysema  and  Gas  trophy  scm  a.  Extant 
Gastraada.  See  "  Jeuaiache  Zeitschrift  fur  NaturwiBsenschafts" 
vol.  xi.,  1876,  p.  1,  Plates  I.-VI. 

143  (ii.  70).  The  five  first  stages  in  the  evolution  of  the 
animal  body,  which  are  compared  in  Table  XVII,,  and  whiob 
are  common  to  Man  and  all  higher  Animals,  are  established 
beyond  all  doubt  aa  existing  in  the  Outogeny  of  moat  extant 
animals.  Aa  Comparative  Anatomy  shows  that  corresponding 
form-stages  yet  eiiat  in  the  ayatom  of  the  lower  animals,  we 
may  assume,  in  accordance  with  the  fundamental  law  of  Biogeny, 
that  similar  forma  existed  phylogenetically  aa  moat  important 
ancestral  forma. 

144  (ii.  77).  On  the  distinction  of  the  axes,  and  on  the 
geometric  outline  of  the  animal  body,  see  "  Fromorphologie " 
("Generelle  Morphologie,"  vol.  i.  pp.  374-574). 

14i5  (ii.  87).  The  hermaphrodite  structure  of  our   ancestral 
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^nienea  was  perhaps  traii§iRilted  from  the  Chorda  Animals  eren  I 

^Hferfts  the  lovfer  stages  of  Vertebrate  aiicestora.    Cf.  Chapter  XXVi 

^P       146  (ii.  89).    I  am  incliDed  to  reg^irJ  the  Appendienlaria  li 

living  Chorda  Animals  of  the  present  dajj    they  are  the  c 

Invert obratea  permanently  possessing  a  notochord,  and  thns 

hy  many  other  peculiarities,  distingnished  from  gennios  TnoJ 


I 
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147  (ii.  105),  Metamorphosis  of  Lampreys.  That  the  bliri 
lAmmoctBtes  change  into  Petromyzon  was  known  two  hnndre 
years  ago  (1666)  to  the  6shcrtaan  Lcoahard  Baldner  of  Stn 
bnrg ;  but  this  obset^atioD  remained  norecagnized,  and  t 
m.odifieation  was  first  discovered  by  Angnst  Miiller  i 
{"  Archiv  ffir  Anat.,"  1856,  p.  325).  Cf.  Siebold,  "  The  ] 
water  Fiahea  of  Central  Europe"  ("Die  Susawaaserfisohe  i 
Mittel-Europa,"  1863). 

148  (ii.  114).  Selachil  as  Primitive  Fishes.     The  old  dispntt 
to  the  Bjatematic  position  and  kindred  of  Selachii  were  fire 

t definitely  settled  hj  Gegenhanr,  in  the  in  (rod  action  to  hla  clafislca 
work  on  "  The  Head-skeleton  of  Selachii." 

149  (ii.  118).  Gerard  Krefft,  "  Description  of  a  Gig 
phih'an ;  "  and  Albert  Giinther,   "  Ceratodna,  and  ita   Systemati 
Position." — "  Archtv  fiir  Natnrgeschichte,"  37,  1871,  vol. 
321 ;  also  "Phii.  Trans.,"  1871,  Part  II.  p.  511,  etc. 

150  (ii.  129).  The  duration  of  metamorphosis  of  Amphibi 
vBciea  much  in  the  different  forma  of  Frogs  and  Toads,  the  who! 
forming  a  complete  phylogenetic  series  from  the  original,  quit 
complete  form,  to  the  later,  much  shortened  and  vitiated  heredit 

modification. 

151  (ii.    129).    "All   the  histological  features  of   the   . 
■Salamander  (SoluTnandra  maeulata)  force  the  impreaaion  that  ■ 
'■'belongs  to  an  entirely  different  epoch  of  terrestrial  life  than  tha 

of  the  Water  Salamander  {Triton),  externally  so  similar," — Bohet 
Bemak  ("  Entwickelung  der  Wirbelthiere,"  p.  1 17). 

152  (ii.  130).  Siredon  and  Amhlyatoma.  Very  varions  view 
have  lately  been  expressed  as  to  the  phylogenetic  significance  i 

Kttribnted  to  the  much- discussed  modification  of  the  Mexicai 
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Asolotl  into  an  Amblystoraa.  Cf.  on  thia  Biibject  especially 
Angust  Weiamann,  in  "  Zeitsch.  fiir  wissenach.  Zoologie,"  vol, 
XXV.,  Sup.,  pp.  2P7-33i. 

153  (ii.  131).  The  Leaf-frog  of  Martiniqne  (lEyhdeg  vtar- 
tinicensit)  loses  its  gills  on  the  seventh  day,  its  tail  and  yelk-aao 
on  the  eighth  day  of  egg-life.  Ou  the  ninth  or  tenth  day  after 
fertilization  the  complete  frog  emerges  from  the  egg. — -Bavay, 
"Sur  I'Hylodes  Martiniconsia  et  sos  Metamorphoses."  "Jonraal. 
de  Zool.  par  Orevais,"  vol.  ii.  1873,  p.  13. 

154  (ii.  133).  "Homo  dilnvii  testis "  =  Andriaa  ScheneliEeri. 
"  Sad  bone  of  an  ancient  evll-doei* ;  Soften,  atone,  the  heart  of 
the  new  childi-en  of  evil "  (Diaconns  Miller).  Qiienstedt. 
"Formerly  and  Now"  ("  Sonst  nnd  Jetzt,"  1856,  p.  5^39). 

155  (ii,  133).  The  Amn ion-structure  of  the  three  higher 
"Vertebrate -classes,  wanting  in  all  lower  Vertebrates,  has  no 
connection  with  the  similar,  but  independently  acquired  Amniou- 
Btractnro  (analogons,  but  not  homologous)  of  higher  Articu- 
lated Animala  (Arthropod  i). 

156  (ii.  138).  The  former  existence  of  a  Protamnioa,  the 
oommun  parent-form  of  all  Amniota,  is  undoubtedly  shown  by 
the  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Ontogeny  of  Reptiles,  Birds,  and 
Mammals.  No  fossil  remains  of  such  a  Protamnion  have,  how- 
ever, yet  been  discovered.  They  mast  be  sought  in  the  Permian 
or  Carboniferous  formation. 

157  (ii.  147).  The  former  organisation  of  the  Prcmaramalia 
may  be  hypo  the  tically  reconstructed  from  the  Comparative 
Anatomy  of  the  Salamander,  Lizards,  and  Beaked  Animals 
(Omitkorliyiiclius), 

158  (ii.  153).  The  Dldciphic  ancestors  of  Man  may  hare  been 
externally  very  different  from  all  known  Pouched  Animala  (Mar- 
aupiatia),  but  possessed  all  the  essential  internal  characters  of 
Marsupial  ia. 

159  (ii.  163),  The  phylogenetic  of  the  Semi-apes,  as  the 
primfflval  placental  parent-gronp,  is  not  influenced  by  our  ignor- 
ance of  any  fossil  Prosimiaa,  for  it  is  never  safe  to  estimate 
palfeontological  facta  as  negative,  but  only  aspositice. 
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(ii.  168).  On  the  stmctare  of  tlio  Decidna  very  nnmt. 
theories  Lave  been  given.  Cf.  Kolliker,  "  History  of  the  Evotntinn 
of  Man"  ("  EntwickelnngsgeacLiclite  des  MenscLen." 
edition,  1871,  pp.  319-376).  Ercolani  (Giambattisita),  "  Sal  pro- 
cesso  formativo  delta  placenta."  Bologna,  1870,  "Le  glandota 
otricolari  del'ntero."  Bologna,  1868,  1873.  Haxley,  "  LecturM 
on  tlie  Elements  of  Comparative  iaatomy,"  1864,  pp.  101-112. 

161  (ii.  172).  Huxley,  "  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,"  1873, 
p.  382.  Previously  Huxloy  had  soparated  the  "  Primates  "  into' 
Beveo  familiea  of  nearly  eqnal  Bystcmatic  valne.  (See  "  Uan'S' 
Place,"  etc.,  p,  119.) 

1G2  (ii.  17!)),  Darwin.  Sexual  seleetion  in  Apes  and  Man.— 
"  Descent  of  Man,"  vol.  iu  pp.  210-355. 

163  (ii.  180).  Man-like  Holy  Apea.  Of  all  Apes,  some  Holy 
Apes  {SmnTinpitJiecus)  moat  resemble  Man,  in  the  form  of  thetf 
noae  and  the  character  of  their  hair  (both  that  on  the  head  and 
that  on  the  beard). — Darwin,  "Descent  of  Man,"  vol.  i.  p.  335 j 
vol.  ii.  p.  172. 

164  (ii.  182).  Friedrich  Miiller  ("  Allgemeine  Ethnograpliie." 
Vienna,  1873,  p.  29),  on  the  supposed  age  of  man.  FamOies  o£ 
languages  (pp.  5,  15,  etc.). 

165  (ii.  18i).  The  plate  (XV.)  representing  the  migrationa, 
given  in  the  "History  of  Creation,"  merely  claims  the  valne  of 
a  first  attempt,  is  an  hypothetic  sketch,  a3  I  there  expressly  said, 
and  as,  in  consequence  of  repeated  attaeks,  I  mnst  here  insist. 

166  (ii.  201).  The  Leather-plate.  The  phjlogenetic  distinction 
of  a,  special  leather-plate,  the  outermost  lamella  separating  from 
the  akin.fibrons  layer,  ia  juatificd  by  Comparative  Anatomy. 

167  (ii.  204).  Milk-glands.  Hnsa,  "  Contribntions  to  the 
History  of  the  Evolution  of  the  Milk-glands"  ("Beitrfige  zur 
Entwickelungsgeschichte  der  Milchdriiscn  ")  ;  and  Gegcnhniir, 
"On  the  Milk-glaud  Papillos"  ("  Jenaische  Zeitst-hrift  fiii- 
Natnrwissenschaft,"  1873,  vol.  vti.  pp.  17C,  204). 

168  (ii.  208).  On  the  hairy  covering  of  Man  and  Apes,  sea 
Darwin,  "  Descent  of  Man,"  vol.  i.  pp.  20,  167,  180;  vol.  ii. 
pp,  280,  298,  335,  etc. 
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169  (ii,  217).  Dorsal  side  and  ventral  sides  are  homologous 
in  Vertebrates,  Articnlated  Animals  (Arthrupoda),  Soft-bodied 
Animals  {MoUusca),  and  Woiths,  ao  tbat  tbe  dorsal  marrow  and 
the  ventral  marrow  are  not  comparable,  Cf.  Gegfinbaur,  "Morph, 
Jahrbnch,"  vol.  i.  pp.  5,  6. 

170  (ii.  228).  The  unknown  ontogenetic  origin  of  tbe  aym- 
pathetic  nerve-aj'steni  mnat  probably,  for  pbylogenetic  reasons, 
be  sought  chiefly  in  the  intestinal  layer,  not  ia  the  skin-layer, 

171  (ii.  248).  Oa  the  cavities  connected  with  the  nose,  see 
Gegenbanr,  "  Elemcats  of  Comparative  Anatomy,"  p.  580. 

172  (ii.  260).  The  analogiee  in  the  germination  of  the  higher 
sense  organs  were  rightly  grasped  even  by  the  earlier  natnral 
philosophers.  The  first  more  accurate  sketches  of  the  very 
obscure  germ-history  of  the  sense-organs,  espocially  of  the  eye 
and  ear,  were  given  (18C0)  by  Emil  Haschke,  of  Jena  (Isis, 
Meckel's  Archiv,  etc.). 

173  (ii.  265).  Hasse,  "  Anatomical  Studies"  ("  Anatomische 
Stndlea  "),  chiefly  of  the  organ  of  heaving.     Leipzig,  1S73. 

174  (ii.  269).  Johannes  Bathke,  "  On  the  Gill- apparatus  and 
the  Tongue-bone ''  ("  TJeber  den  Kieraen.app,irat  nnd  des 
Zungeabein,"  1S32).  Gegonbaur,  "On  the  Head-skeleton  of 
Selachii,"  1872.     (See  note  124) 

175  (ii.  272).  On  the  Rudimentary  Ear-shell  of  Mwi,  cf. 
Darwin,  "Descent  of  Man,"  vol.  i.  pp.  17-19. 

176  (ii.  276).  Scarcely  aaywhere  does  Comparative  Anatomy 
prove  its  high  morphological  value  aa  with  reference  to  the 
skeleton  of  Vertebrates:  in  tbia  matter  it  accomplisbea  uinch 
more  than  Ontogeny.  Thei-e  is  all  the  more  reason  to  insist  on 
this  here,  as  Goette,  in  his  gigantic  iiistory  of  the  evolution  of 
Bombinator,  has  recently  denied  all  scientific  value  to  Com- 
parative Anatomy,  and  asserted  that  Morphology  ia  explained 
solely  by  Ontogeny.  Cf.  my  "Aims  and  Methods  of  the  Recent 
History  of  Evolution"  {"  Zicle  nnd  Wege  der  hontigea  Ent- 
wickelungsgeschichte,"  1875,  p.  52,  etc.). 

177  (ii.  283).  The  Human  Tail,  like  all  other  pudiraeatary 
organs,  is  very  variable  in  point  of  eize  and  development,     la 
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rare  cases  it  remains  permanently,  projecting  freely :  nsnally  i 
disappears  at  an  early  period,  as  in  Anthropoid  Apes. 

178  (ii.  284).  On  the  Number  of  Vertebr89  in  different  Mara- 
malfi,  cf.  Cuvier,  "  Le9ons  d'Anatomie  Compar^e."  2iid  edition, 
tome  i.,  1835,  p.  177. 

179  (ii.  293).  On  the  earlier  Skull-theory  of  Goethe  and  Oken,  | 
cf .  Virchow,  *'  Goethe  as  a  Naturalist "  ("  Goethe  als  Natur-  \ 
forscher,"  1861,  p.  103).  j 

180  (ii  295.).  Karl  Gegenbaur,  "The  Head-skeleton  of  j 
Selachii "  ("  Das  Kopfskelet  der  Selachier**).  As  the  foundation  ' 
of  a  study  of  the  head-skeleton  of  Vertebrates  (]  872). 

181  (ii.  301).  Karl  Gegenbaur,  "On  the  Archipterygium.** 
— "Jenaische  Zeitschrift  fiir  Naturwissenschaft,"  vol.  viL  1873,    I 
p.  131. 

182  (ii.  304).  Gegenbaur,  "  Researches  into  the  Comparative 
Anatomy  of  Vertebrates "  ("  Untersnchungen  zur  Vergleichen- 
den  Anatomic  der  Wirbelthiere  ").  Part  I.  Carpus  and  Tarsos 
(1864).  Part  II.  The  shoulder  girdle  of  Vertebrates.  Pectoral 
fins  of  Fishes  (1866). 

183  (ii.  305).  Charles  Martins,  "Nouvelle  comparaison  des 
membres  pelviens  et  thoraciques  chez  Thomme  et  chez  les 
mammiferes." — "  Memoires  de  TAcad.  de  Montpellier,"  vol.*  iii. 
1857. 

184  (ii.  308).  Ossification.  Not  all  bones  of  the  human  body 
are  first  formed  of  cartilage.  Cf.  Gegenbaur,  "  On  Primary  and 
Secondary  Bone-formation,  with  special  reference  to  the  Pri- 
mordial Skull  Theory." — "  Jenaisch.  Zeitschrift  fur  Natur- 
wissenschaft,"  1867,  vol.  iii.  p.  54. 

185  (ii.  308).  Johannes  Miiller,  "Comparative  Anatomy  of 
Myxinoides." — *'  Transactions  of  the  Berlin  Academy,"  1834-1842. 

186  (ii.  314).  The  Homology  of  the  Primitive  Intestine  and 
the  two  primary  germ-layers  is  the  postulate  for  morphological 
comparison  of  the  various  Metazoa- tribes. 

187  (ii.  322).  In  the  Evolution  of  the  Intestine,  Amphibia  and 
Ganoids  have,  by  heredity,  retained  the  original  Craniota-form 
more  accurately  than  have  Selachii  and  Osseous  Fishes  {Teleoslei\ 
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The  palingcnetic  germination  of  Selachii  has  been  mueb  altered 
by  kenogenetic  adaptations, 

188  (ii.  3'23).  On  the  Homology  of  Scales  and  TeetH,  cf, 
Gegenbanr,  "Comparative  Anatomy"  ("  Grand riss  der  vergl. 
Anatomie,"  1874,  pp.  426,  582) ;  also  Oscar  Hertwig,  "  Jenaiscbe 
Zeitsclirift  fiir  Nutarwisaenficliaft,"  18?4,  vol.  viil.  On  the 
important  distinction  of  homology  (morphological  reaeniblanco) 
and  Analogy  (physiological  resemblance),  see  Grcgonbaur,  as 
above,  p.  63;  also  ray  "  Generelle  Morpbologie,"  vol.  i,  p.  313. 

189  (ii.  SS7).  Wilbelm  Miiller,  "On  the  Hypobranchial 
Groove  in  Tanicates,  and  its  Presonce  in  the  Amphiosna  and 
Cyclostomi." — "  Jenaiscbe  Zeitscbrift  fiir  JSaturwiasenscbaft," 
1873,  vol.  viii.  p.  327. 

190  (ii.  353).  The  Nerve- mnaoTiIar  Cells  of  the  Hydra  throw 
the  earliest  light  on  the  simultaneous,  pbylogenetic  diiitTetitiation 
of  nerve  and  muscle  tisane.  Cf.  "Elemenberg,  Hydra."  Leipzig, 
1872. 

191  (ii.  3S3).  The  germ-history  of  the  human  heart  acourately 
reproduces  in  all  essentia]  points  its  tribal  history.  This  palin- 
gcnetic reproduction  is,  however,  much  contracted  in  particular 
jjoints  and  vitiated  by  kenogctictic  modifications  of  the  origiual 
course  of  evoliitlon,  displacements  partly  in  time,  partly  in  place, 
■which  are  the  result  of  embryonic  adaptations. 

192  (ii.  383).  On  the  Special  Germ-bistory  of  the  Human 
vascular  Rystem,  cf.  Kollikcr,  "History  of  the  Evolution  of  Man" 
("Entwickelungsgescbiobtodaa  Menscben."  2iid  edition,  1876)  i 
also  Ratbke's  excellent  work  on  Ontogeny, 

193  (ii.  387).  The  Homologies  of  the  Primitive  Organs,  as 
they  are  bore  provisionally  described  in  accordance  with  the 
QastrsEa-theoiy  (rote  24),  can  only  bo  established  by  further  co- 
operatioo  between  Comparative  Auatoray  and  Ontogeny.  Cf. 
Gegenbaur  on  Comparative  Anatomy  ("  Grundrisa  der  verglei- 
ubendcn  Anatomie  "). 

194  (ii.  390).  The  Mecbanism  of  Reproduction-  Ab  the 
functions  of  reproduction  and  of  heredity,  connected  with  re- 
production, are  i-eferable  to  growth,  so  the  former  as  well  as  the 
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latter  are  finally  explicable  as  the  results  of  the  attraction  and 
rejection  of  homogeneous  and  heterogeneous  particles. 

195  (ii.  397).  Eduard  van  Beneden,  "  De  la  Distinction  origi- 
nelle  du  Testicule  et  de  I'Omre."     Brussels,  1874. 

196  (iL  399).  On  the  Original  Hermaphrodite  Structure  of 
Vertebrates,  cf.  Waldeyer,  "Ov^ary  and  Egg"  ("Eierstock  und 
Bi,"  1872,  p.  152)  ;  also  Gegenbaur  ("  Grundriss  der  vergleichen-  I 
den  Anatomic,"  1874,  p.  615).  On  the  origin  of  the  eggs  from  the  1 
ovary-epithelium,  cf.  Pfliiger,  "  On  the  Ovaries  of  Mammals  and  i 
Man"  ("Die  Eierstocke  der  Saugethiere  und  des  Menschen,'*  \ 
1863). 

197  (ii.  423).  On  the  special  germ-history  of  the  urinary  and 
sexual  organs,  cf.  Kolliker,  "  History  of  the  Evolution  of  Man."    I 
On  the  homologies  of  these  organs,  see  Gegenbaur  ("  Chrundriss 
der  vergleichenden  Anatomic,"  1874,  pp.  610-628). 

198  (ii.  448).  Wilhelm  Wundt,  "Lectures  on  the  Human  and 
Animal  Mind"  (" Vorlesungen  uber  die  Menschen-  und  Thier- 
seele."  1863).  W.  Wundt,  "Outlines  of  Physiological  Psy. 
chology"  ("Grundziige  der  Physiologishen  Psychologic,"  1874). 

199  (iL  457).  On  Active  (actual)  and  Latent  (preteritial) 
forces,  cf.  Hermann  Helmholtz,  "  Interoperation  of  Natural 
Forces  "  ("  Wechselwirkung  der  Naturkrafte,"  Part  H.,  1871). 

200  (ii.  457).  "Anthropology  as  Part  of  Zoology." — "  Genercllo 
Morphologic,"  vol.  ii.  p.  432.  "History  of  Creation,"  voL  i.  7j 
vol.  ii.  347. 
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furrow,  ii.  422  431 

glands,  ii.  398 

nerves,  ii.  238 

organs,  i.  266 

plates,  ii.  399 

selection,  i.  103 ;  ii.  394 

sense,  ii.  238 

Sheath  (Vagina),  ii.  417,  481 

of  amnion,  i.  387 

Shin-bone,  ii.  278,  304 
Shoulder-blade,  ii.  278,  301. 

girdle,  ii.  278,  S04 

Side. layers,  i.  303 

plates,  i.  303 

sheath,  i.  808 

Silurian  period,  ii.  9, 19 
SiniicB,  ii.  165 
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Single-nostrils,  ii.  101,  120 
Sinus  urogenitaliSf  ii.  419,  421 
Siredon,  ii.  129 
Skeloton,  ii.  278 

Skelcton-forming  cell-layer,  ii.  287 
Skeleton,  muscles  of,  ii.  194 

plate,  ii.  287 

Skin,  ii.  195, 229 

covering,  ii.  195,  232 

fibrous  layer,  i.  236 

glands,  ii.  201,  232 

layer,  i.  236 

muscle  layer,  i.  236 

muscles,  ii.  194 

—  navel,  i.  317 

nerves,  ii.  238 

sensory  layer,  i.  236 

stratum,  i.  236 

Skull,  ii.  292 

Qoor,  ii.  292 

roof,  ii.  292 

vertebraB,  ii.  294 

theory  of,  ii.  295 

Skulled  Animals,  ii.  100 

Skull  less  Animals,  i.  416 ;  ii.  99 

Small  brain,  ii.  213,  232 

Soft-bodied  Animals,  ii.  92,  94 

Soft  worms  {Scolecida),  ii.  86 

Sozohranchia,  ii.  129 

Sozuray  ii.  129 

Species  (idea  of),  i.  73, 116 

Sperma,  i.  171 

SpermaductuBf  ii.  403,  429 

Spermalists,  i.  37 

Spermatazoa,  i.  172 

Sperm-cells,  i.  172 

SpermococcuSf  i.  rS3 

Spermoplasmaj  i.  183 

Spermulum,  i.  183 

Spine,  ii.  280 

Spiiitiialiem,  ii.  456 

Spuke-bone  (Radius)^  ii.  278,  304 

Sponges,  ii.  73,  92 

Spontaneous  generation,  ii.  30 

Star-animals,  i.  435 

StenopSf  ii.  164 

Sternum^  ii.  278 

Stomach,  ii.  330 

intestine,  ii.  330 

Struggle  for  existence,  i.  95 
SnhcutiSy  ii.  232 
Sucking  worms,  ii.  76 


Superficial  cleavage,  i.  229 
Sweat-glands,  ii.  202 
Swimming-bladder,  ii.  Ill,  335 
Sylvian  aqueduct,  ii.  221 
Synamoehium,  ii.  56 
System  of  animals,  ii.  92 
germ-layers,  i.  273,  327 

mammals,  ii.  188 

.  organs,  ii    194 

tissues,  ii.  366 

■  vertebi-ates,  ii.  120 


Tadpoles,  ii.  128 

Tail,  human,  i,  372 ;  ii.  283 

Tail-cap,  i.  387 

curvature,  i.  369 

sheath,  i.  387 

vertebrcB,  ii.  283 

Tailed  apes,  ii.  180 

Batrachia,  ii.  129 

TarsiLSy  ii.  278 

Taste,  nerve  of,  ii.  238 

sense  of,  ii.  238 

Teeth,  ii.  173,  331 
Tegumentumf  ii.  199 
Teleology,  i.  16,  109 
Teleostei,  ii.  115,  120 
Terminal  budding,  i.  349 
Tertiary  age,  ii.  11, 15 
Testes,  ii.  399,  429 

change  of  place  of,  ii.  419 

sac,  ii.  423,  431 

Testimli,  ii.  399,  429 
Theoria  Qenerationis,  i.  41 
Thorax,  ii.  282 
Thyroid  gland,  ii.  336 
T<6ia,  ii.  278,  304 
Tissues,  ii.  362,  366 

age  of,  ii.  361,  366 

connective,  ii.  363 

covering,  ii.  361,  366 

vascular,  ii.  361,  366 

Total  cleavage,  L  217,  242 
Tongue,  ii.  331 

arch,  ii.  296 

bone,  ii.  298 

Tortoise,  ii.  120 
Touch  bodies,  ii.  220 
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Tonol3,  organ  of,  ii.  199,  238 
Ti*ansition  forms,  i  117 
Tread,  i.  138 
Triassic  period,  ii.  14,  19 
Tribal  history,  i.  7,  24 
Trophic  germ-layer,  i.  239 
Tubes  FallopioBf  ii.  431 
Tube-hearts,  ii.  120 
Tunicata,  ii.  88,  92 
Twrhellariai  ii.  79 
Twixt-brain,  ii.  220,  233 

jaw,  ii.  246 

Tympanic  cavity,  ii,  261,  268 

membrane,  ii.  261,  268 

Tympanum^  ii.  261,  268 

Types  in  animal  kingdom,  i.  56,  246 

theory  of,  i.  56,  246 


r77na,  ii.  278,  30  i 

Ungulata,  ii.  160,  188 

Unitary  conception  of  the  world,  L 

17 ;  ii.  456 
Urachua,  ii.  413 
Ureter,  ii.  413 
Urethra,  ii.  423,  431 
Urinary  bladder,  ii.  413 

dacts,  ii.  406 

organs,  ii.  403 

sac,  i.  379 

SQznal  cavity,  ii.  419 


—  sexaal  dnct,  ii.  403 
system,  ii.  403 


Uterus,  ii.  417,  431 

hicornis,  ii.  418 

masculivus,  ii.  419 

Uvula,  ii.  430 


Vaginoj  ii.  417,  431 

Vampyrella,  ii.  48 

Van  Beneden,  Ednard,  i.   60,  209; 

ii.39d 
Vata  deferentia,  ii.  403,  429 
•—  umhilicalia  i.  399 
Voionlar  system,  ii.  364 


Vegetative  fi^erm-layer,  i.  196,  327 

organs,  ii.  193, 194 

Veins,  i.  393 
Ventral  cavity,  1.  316 

plates,  i.  316 

vessel,  i.  423 

wall,  i.  316 

Ventricle  of  heart,  ii.  374 

Vermal  appendage  of  coBcnm,  ii.  31 1 

Vertebra3,  ii.  280 

nnmber  of,  ii.  288 

Vertebral  arches,  ii.  284 

bodies,  ii.  284 

canal,  ii.  284 

colamn,  ii.  280 

Vertebrariunif  ii.  278 
Vertebrates,  ii,  92 
Vertebrates,  ancestors  of,  ii.  185 

mental     capacities    of, 

ii.  446 

pedigree  of,  ii.  93 

system  of,  ii.  97 

Vesicula  hlastodermica,  i.  290 

germinativa,  i.  133 

prostatica,  ii.  411) 

umhilicalia,  i.  377 

Vestibulum  vagince,  ii.  431 
Virginal  generation,  i.  170 
Vitellus,  i.  135 
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Wagxer,  MoRtTZ,  i.  114 
Wallace,  Alfred,  i.  98,  99 
Water,  amount  of  in  body,  ii.  7 
Whale.like  Animals,  iL  160,  169 
Whales,  ii.  160 
Wolff,  Caspar  Priedrioh,  i.  40 

his  life,  i.  41 

his  Natm*al  Philosophy,  i.  47 

on  formation  of  intestine,  i.  44 

:  on  germ -layers,  i.  45 

Theoria  Qejierationia,  i.  41 

Wolffian  bodies,  ii.  411 

duct,  ii.  414,  431 

Wolffs  primitive  kidneys,  ii.  411 ,  431 
Woolly  hair  of  embryo,  ii  200 
Worms^  i.  246 ;  il  74 

ancestors  of,  ii.  73 

tribe  of,  ii.  73 

Wrist,  ii.  278 
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— -  arteries,  i  895  I 
■  caTitj,  1 138                                 I 

duct,  i  888;  fi.  1G8  Z 

lonnatiTe,  L  216  ( 
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